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stet is bp fs the lin e be 99020 
diviſions of the world, RY is now boecipe of 
the greateſt importance to the maritime powers of 
Europe, the affairs of which have lately engaged a 
great deal of the public attention. Before the laſt 
war there were but very few who made the hiſtory of 
that quarter of the world any part of their ſtudy; 
though the matter is certainly very curious in itielf, 
and extremely intereſting to us as a. trading people. 

It has ſuch a variety of climates, and ſuch abund- 

ance of the moſt valuable productions, that all the 
principal European powers 950 been very attentive 

to their parti-ular intereſts and connections in this 

part of the globe, which they have coloftiſed with 

great aſkduity, 1 e with amazing ſuc- 
ceſs.. io «bit 

The Spaniards owe! all their Ponce grandeur, and 

preſent exiſtence, 'to- their poſſeſſions. in Mexico, 

Peru, Chih, and other American ſettlements-. The 
Portugueſe have aggrandiſed their nation by the ſettle- 
ments they have eſtabliſned in —— Great 
Britain is indebted to her colonies in North America, 1 
and her iſlands in the Weſt Indies, for the great aug» g- 
mentation of her ttade, the increaſe of her wealth, 
and the ſupport of her potent navy. The Dutch re- 
ccive no inconſiderable advantage from Surinam in 
Gulana, and their iſlands adjacent to the Spaniſh 
main. France has alſo extended her commerce, ſo as 
to rank herſelf a maritime power, by means of her 
late poſſeſſions in Canada, Louiſiana, Cayenne, in 

South America, and the Leeward iſlands; but by her 
ambition, and openly graſping at what belonged 20 
her neighbours, ſhe has lately Joſt the greateſt part-of 
her ſettlements i in the weſtern world. And as a repre» 

a 2 ſentation 
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ſentatjon of the cabiſes of the preſent war berween 
Great Britain and France, and our late remarkable 
ſucceſſes in America, will naturally lead us to account 
= for the preſent rapture between Spain and us; we ſhall 
FF therefore, in as conciſe a manner as poſſible, give a 
ö brief derail: of the riſe and bn of the preſent 
„e overt ide 107 ift 28: 201 
= Notwirhſtinding: of. the great extent, nai the-vaſt 
| advantages which the French reaped from their colo- 
I nies and fiſheries in North America, yet that reſtleſs 
nation, which never loſesſight of univerfal monarchy, 
ſoon began to mes inroads upon the Britaſh ſettlc- 

| ments. 133-2 netto 10 VISOEV & ed 21 

{ Alter the creaty: of Brecht, * in the year 
15713, they openly incroached upon the country of. 
| the Iroquois, which lies within the territories of New 
Toork, and built ſeveral tortreſſes there, namely, one 
2 between the lakes of Erie and Ontario, on the eaſt 
fide of the great falls of Niagara, to command the In- 
| Lians' that ſhouict:paſs by tlie ſouth ſide of the lake. 
1 They erected a ſecond at the weſt end of lake Erie; 
1 Aud another very ſtrong ont᷑ at the ſouth end of lake 
3 2 — —e— which commands the. lake, 
i ©  derved for à barrier to Montreal, and as a magazine 
| and place of fendezvous whenever the French or 
= + their Indians matle any incurfian';into-'the colony of 
Ne York, the-weſtern parts of Maſſachuſets hays or 

A New Hampſhire. Wen 1092 

4 The treaty of An la Chapelle, Sein in ak, 
| was no ſooner ſigned, and the French put in poſſeſſion 
| of Cape Breton, 1hᷣan they:were-defiiqus alſo of be- 
roming maſters of Nova — a country ſo advan- 
1 tageouſly ſituated, that lit could not fail of bighly pro- 
moting their commercial intereſt in the new world. 
An order therefore to obtain this important article, 
they erectecꝭ forts in 1749, ut the mouth of St John's 
river. This proctæding, however, Was ſo far from 
aczz a 2 | —_ 
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being agreeable tothe Briciſh- miniſtry ry, chat Colonel 
— lis was ordered to deſtroy the fortifications. 
Accordingly. he: diſpatched Major Lawrence to; St 
John's river; but he not having with him a ſufficient 
number of troops, was repulſed-by-the French. Both 
courts: remonſtrated . agaiglit theſe _ proceedings, - -and 
commiſſaries were appointed to terminate the affair; 


and fix the boundaries of a country, which all. the 


world knew had been long before ſettled by the: trea- 
ties of Utrecht and Aix 4 Chapelle,: 5167 


: * 


About the fame; time ſeveral merchants and plant- 


| bi” Virginia and Penſylvania, induced by che ad- 


vantages they flattered themſelves of enjoying from 
an inland trade, formed themſelves into a company, 


and determined to ſettle in that delightful country 


near the river Ohio, and thence called — the 
Obio cmpam. Accordingly they procured a charter 
for a large tract of land, and commenced an-extenive 


and Dn trade with the Indians. | 


But theſe proceedings alarmed the F L. Ab 


ing, that if the Ohio company were-permitted;tp put 


their ſcheme in execution, they would: ſoon beeome 
maſters of the greateſt part of the fur- trade, and 
therefore determined to nip them in the bud. With 


this view a body of troops Was diſpatched to ſeize 


every perſon found: trading in thoſe parts, under; pre- 
tence that the country belonged to his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, though they, knew chat gheſe lands * Wüthin 
the limits of Virginia. x 

TFheſe repeated inſults only produced ans 
and the F — miniſtry, in, order to protræt a nego- 
tiation ſo greatly to their intereſt, ptomiſed to ſ remove 
the cauſe of complaint, by fixing the limits betwixt 


- the: colonies of the two nations; but, at the ſame 


time, exerted themſelves with the utmoſt vigour in 
effocting a ſcheme long projected, namely, the erect- 
ing a chain of forts from Canada to the mouth of the 


river 
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5 river Miſiippi, in order to exclude us from all inter- 


courſe with the Indians, whom they had found means 
to gain over to their intereſt; and, at the fame time, 
excited theſe ſavage barbarians to commit the moſt 
horrid ravages upon our back ſettlements, and perpe - 
trate the moſt ſhocking murders on the innocent in- 
habitants. Nor was this the utmoſt extent of their 
diabolical project; they had obſerved that our colo- 
nĩes were diſtracted with inteſtine diviſions, and there - 
fore flattered themſelves, that when their chain of 
forts was completed, and the extenſive lands on the 
Ohio ſufficiently peapled, the Bri: om as would 
become an eaſy conqueſt. | 

Such were the intentions of our e Ga 


| who continued to fortify the countries they had un- 
unjuſtly uſurped, and obſtinately perſevered in their 


glaring incroachments, till the Britiſh ſpirit was at laſt 


rouſed from the bed of indolence to — n on 


ring perde 

The conteſt hewdver. was why dvotnfal, — — 
out ſupineneſs and bad conducd, the French were 
every where victorious and triumphant. Our meaſures 


for carrying on the war were but poorly planned, and 
as indiffdrently executed, (witneſs the defeat of Brad- 
doek, and the ſhameful retreat of Byng, Sc.), ſo that 


the face of our affairs for a — time wore a 
melancholy aid gloomy aſpect. But after bribery and 
corruption were baniſhed from the throne, and a perſon 
of integrity, untainted virtue, and deep penetration, 
(who will for ever be held in the greateſt eſtimation 
by all the true lovers of our country), was put at the 


head of the public adminiſtration,” the Britiſn affairs 
ſoon took a more fayourable turn, and put on a more 


lovely countenance; proper methods for proſecuting 


the juſt war with vigour were ſpeedily planned, and 
Providence Was pleaſe to grant remarkable iucceſs to 


- our 


1 
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our arms in every quarter of the world, both by ſea 1 
and lang een 
An expedition was ſent againſt Cape Breton under 
the command of the brave Adm. Boſcawen, in conſe- 
* quence of which the important fortreſs of Louiſburg 
ſurrendered to his Majeſty's arms in July 1958. Our 
army on the continent, of America now acted with 
conduct and intrepidity, ſo that all the forts they had 
erected on our property. were ſpeedily reduced, and 
the links of that chain which was intended to en- 
flave--this country, were quickly cut aſunder. In 
September 17 59, Quebec, the capital of Canada, was 
taken by our victorious arms, and with it fell all that 
extenſive tract of country. This gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the French empire in America, andi at once 
diſconcerted all their deep- laid ſchemes ; for, by the 
fall of their capital, they were obliged to abandon 
the country, and ſurrender the whole of it to the 
victorious Britons. Our arms were no leſs fucceſsful 
in the Welt Indies; witneſs the fall of Guadalupe, 
Marigalante, Sc. In Africa the conqueſt of Senegal 
and Goree, and. the fall of Pondicherry, &c. are. a 
ſufficient teſtimony of our ſucceſs in the eaſtern climes. 
The French being thus diſpoſſeſſed of moſt of their 
foreign ſettlements, at laſt threatened us with an in- 
vaſion, as the laſt expedient, and, for this purpoſe; 
made great preparations, in ſeveral parts of the king · 
dom : but their fleet deſtined to carry their armies, 
which were to ravage the fertile fields of Britain, was 
blocked up in Breſt harbour for ſeveral months. At 
laſt the important moment arrived, a ſtrong weſterly 
wind. blew Sir Edward Hawke from his ſtation into 
Torbay; they ſeized the favourable moment, and left 
their fortified aſylum, and ſteertd for the bay of Qui- 
beron: but they did not long purſue their courſe in 
ſafety; for, on the 20th of November 27 59, the brave 
Briti Admiral came up with them off the ſouth end 
725 of 
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fſtent with their boaſted neutrality, and repeatedly 


bf the war, and, in order to put an end to it, pro- 


NI. Buſſy offered to cede Canada, on condition that 


* 


of Belleiſle; whey deſperate engagement enſued, and 
the French armament was entirely defeated, which IM 
pur a final Period to their boaſted invaſſon n 
But it is neceſſary to obſerve; that, during this 
bloody war with France; the Spaniards ſnewed great 
partialities toſthat Kingdom, Which were quite" incon- 


inſulted us is the moſt audacious manner; witneſs the 
ſtory of the Antigallicanꝰs prize; and the loſs of one of 
his Majeſty's ſloops of war, taken within ſoundings, and 
even within gun-ſhot of the Spaniſh forts. They alſo 
allifted chem in 'taking prizes? and we are informed 
from undoubted authority, that the inhabitants of St 
Lucar, and other ports, got French commiſſions, by 
virtue of which, when they found any Britiſn veſſels 
of {mall force, within ſoundings, or à league off the 
land, they with one Frenchman on board put off 
their ſloops and rowboats, and made prizes. But to 
return: The French at laſt, through a repeated ſe- 
ries of misforrunes and diſappointments, grew weary 


poſed overtures of peace, to the court of Great Britain. 
Accordingly M. Buſſy came to London, and Mr Stan- 
ley was ſent to Paris to carry on the negotiation. 
Wich regard to the affairs of North America, 


the. bounds of Louiſiana ſhould be enlarged and ceded 
to France; and, as a ſecurity for our colonies, they 
agreed to give a barrier to them. He further inſiſted 
for liberty to fiſh on the banks and coaſts of New- 
foundland, and to have the iſland of Sable for the 
. conveniency of drying their filꝶmn. 
A Theſr articles were the hinges on which the ne- 
gotiation turned, and which the 'Spaniſh miniſtry 
_ thought ſo reaſonable; and in a memorial which they 
preſented by the French ambaſſador,” threatened us 
with a war if we did not comply with them; they 
10 | further 


W further demanded for themſelves a ſhare in the New- , 
W foundland fiſhery, and to have the whole logwood 
trade ſecured to them 
. For the Spaniſn court thus inſolently to interfere in | 

WW our conteſt with France, was an inſult not to be paſſ- 
ed with impunity. Were they ſo fooliſh as to imagine, 
= that we ſhould wantonly fling away the important 
5 conqueſts we had acquired at the expenſe of ſo much 
blood and treaſure, eſpecially as it is evident beyond 
all contradiction, that we were not the firſt aggreſſors, 
merely to oblige them? | 
4 In the mean time his Catholic Majeſty entered into 
an inſidious treaty, or family-compact with the French 
== King, our profeſſed enemy, which was concluded on 
the 15th of Auguſt £761, the ratifications of which 
W were exchanged on the 8th of September following. 
= The viſible and avowed deſign of this new alliance 
= was, to eſtabliſh a laſting and perpetual union between 

the ſeveral branches of the ambitious houſe of Bour- 
bon, ſo that the political views of any of the princes 
of this houſe ſhall be at all times promoted and ſup- 
ported by the conjunction of all their forces againſt 
any and all opponents. This alliance is directly con- 
trary to the ſpirit both of the treaty of Utrecht and i 
chat of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was alſo a glaring teſti * 
mony of the good faith and ſincerity with which the > 
crown of France acted in the late negoriation, ſince 
It is evident beyond all diſpute, that the pacific ne- 
gotiation at London, and that for the concluſion of 

this family-compact, went on part paſſu. It likewiſe 

ſhews very plainly what we have hereafter to expect. 

We mult live upon good terms, not only with one, 


k but all the branches of the houſe of Bourbon, or we 
try muſt reſolve to break with them all, if we are diſpo- 
they ſed to reſent the injuries received from any one of 
us MW them. | | 
— In conſequence of this engagement contracted be- 

| h 


Ween 
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tween the courts of Verſailles and Madrid, and the 
military preparations that were making in all the ports 
of Spain, my Lord Briſtol, then ambaſſador at the 
court of Madrid, was deſi red to aſk a very ſober and 
cuſtomary queſtion, viz. Whether his Catholic Ma- 


jeſty intended to join the French, our ene vies, and to 
act hoſtily againſt Great Britain? The anſwer given to 


this queſtion, modeſt as it was, was perhaps the moſt 
aſtoniſhing ever heard, namely, that the very queſtion 
itſelf was a declaration of war. 

Spain having thus demonſtrated herſelf to have the 
moſt hoſtile intentions againſt us, notwithſtanding of 
the truly equitable and wiſe conduct of the court of 


Great Britain, his Britannic Majeſty therefore ſigned 


a declaration of war againſt the King of Spain the 2d 
day of January laſt, which was publiſhed with the 
uſual formalities. 

It is very natural to ſuppoſe, ſeeing we are thus en- 
gaged in a bloody war with Spain, that moſt people 
will be fond of being acquainted with the ſtate and 
fituation of her foreign colonies : but then there is a 
general complaint, that the hiſtories of the Spaniſh ſet- 


tlements in America are either too ſhort and imperfect, 


or fo blended with other ſubjects, that many people 
have not ſufficient time to conſult them; to re- 
move therefore this evil was the deſign of the follow- 
ing ſheets, in which are given a very particular de- 
ſcription of their ſeveral ſettlements, both on the con- 
tinent and iſtands of America, with a diſtinct view of 
their. produce and trading commodities ; the manner 
of carrying on the trade to theſe diſtant climes, and 
the valt treaſures the Spaniards annually receive from 
them. The appendix contains a ſuccinct account of 
the ſtrength and policy of the Spaniſh nation; the 


moſt remarkable revolutions that have happened 
there, and the bad ceconomy of the Spaniſh monarchs 


with regard to the management of their American co- 
lonies. 
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lonies. And if, in treating ſo many thingy i in ſo con- 
ciſe a manner, we have been guilty of omiſſions or 
miſtakes, (which is undoubtedly the caſe), they are 
ſubmitted to the cenſure of the candid reader; who, 
it is hoped, will be the leſs ſevere, when he reflects 
on the difficulty of the taſk, and on the great variety 
of curious and entertaining particulars which are here 
collected together.; and it is expected, that ſmall im- 


perfections will not deprive us of that reward, which, 


of all others, is deareſt to perſons of integrity, name- 
ly, the approbation of the publie. 
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An account of the diſcovery of America; with a deſeription 
0 of the Spaniſh inſulan colonies in the Weſt Indies, 
1 

| : 

| 


1 Chap. I. A general deſcription 15 America ; with a brief ac- 
j count of its diſcovery by the celebrated Chriſtopher Columbus 
1 in the year 1492 P- I 
k Chap. II. Of Spaniſh America in general 25 
4 Chap. III. Of the iſland of Cuba; its ſituation and extent; 
= climate 1 produce and trade s 29 
1 Chap. IV. A deſcription of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, or St 
= Domingo 43 
? Chap. . The iſland of Porto-Rico; its climate and foil; 
produce and trade, &c. 56 
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The Spaniſh ſettlements on the continent of North America. 


Chap. I. Of Florida. A deſcription of the town and fort of 
St Auguſtine ; the advantages that would attend the taking 
* of it, if annexed to the Britiſh dominions, &c. 62 
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73 
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Chap. VI. The audience of Guatimala. A. port account of its 


provinces and principal towns, &c. 
Chap. VII. The gold and ſilver mines ; the manner of puriſy- 


| ing theſe metals; and of the quantity of them produced in 
| the Spaniſh It Indies 4 : 


100 


| 110 
| Chap. VIII. Of cechineal, cacao, and filk 115 
| | Chap. IX. Of the manner of cutting the logwood in the bays of 


| Can peachy and Honduras, and of the. right the Britiſh 


nation have to that trade 120 
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ö An account of the diſcovery of America; 3 
= with a deſcription of the Spaniſh in- 
ſulan e in the Weſt Indies. 


n I. 


4 general deſeription of America; with 4 brief 
8 account of its diſcovery,” by the celebrated Cbri- 
Halder Columbus, in the year 1492. 


Ding to the rules of geography, 
the terreſtrial globe, con- General ace 
ſiſting of land and water, fon of the ter- 
4 is 360 degrees, each de- fia globe. 
43 gree containing 60 miles; ſo that the whole cir- 
cumference of the globe is 21,600 geographical 
: miles, and the diameter 7200. But if the com- 
A putation 
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putation is made by Engliſh miles, the globe 
will be 25,020 miles round, and 8340 in di- 
ameter ; becauſe 694 Engliſh miles are equal to 
one degree, or 60 geographical miles. It is 
ſuppoſed, that, at leaſt, two thirds of this globe 
conſiſt of water, and the remainder of earth. 
The waters are divided into three extenſive 
oceans, called the Atlantic; Pacific, and Indian 
oceans, beſides the Mediterranean, and other 
leſſer ſeas.- The land is divided into two great 
continents; the one called the Eaftern or Old 
World; the other, the Weſtern or New World; 
{ſeparated from each other by the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The Atlantic ocean is about 
3000 miles wide from Africa to South America, 
and about the fame breadth from North America 
to Europe: the Pacific is upwards of gooo 
miles wide, from America to Afia. The Eaſtern 
continent is ſabdivided into three parts, v2. 
Europe on the north-weſt, Aſia on the north- 
eaſt, and Africa on the fonth. But the Weſtern 
continent conſiſts only of America, which is 
divided into North and South. * Io 
- Ameriea is by far the largeſt part of the four 
Extene and grand dviſions of the world, ly- 
boundaries of ing between the parallels of 35% and 
_ Americas" 145 degrees of weſtern longitude 
between 80 north, and 58 degrees of ſouth . 
latitude. - It is bounded by the lands and ſeas 
about the arctic pole, on the north; on the 
eaſt» by the Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it 
from the eaſtern continent; on the ſouth by 
the great ſouthern ocean; and on the weſt 
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by the Pacific, which divides it from Aſia: 
ſo that it is between 8 and ooo miles in length 
from north to ſouth; and between 3 and 4000 
miles in breadth. Though the iſthmus which 
joins North to South America is not 60 miles 
over, yet from thence both parts of this con- 
tinent ſtretch themſelves out from eaſt to weſt, 
till they make the above-mentioned breadth ; to 
which may be added the ſeveral iſlands in the 
ſouth and north ſeas adjacent to the coaſts of 
America. 

A country of ſuch great extent, not only 
on each ſide of the equinox, but Climate and 
extending ſo far beyond each of the foil. | 


_ tropics, mulſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have as 


great a variety of ſoils, as it has of climates : 
though upon the whole, excepting the mioſt 
northern and ſouthern parts, (which are gene- 
rally cold and barren), the reſt is an immenſe 
treaſury of nature, productive of moſt, if not 
of all the plants, grains, fruits, trees, and 
minerals, that are found in the other parts of 
the world; not only in as great quantities but 
many of them more ſo, and in much greater 
perfection: beſides, it has a variety of others 
peculiar to itſelf, which will not grow or 


flouriſh in any other country. But theſe are 


nothing in compariſon to the nume- 2, 4, filver, 
rous and inexhauſtible mines of gold and precious 
and filver, which are fo far from ſtones. 


being impoveriſhed, that they ſeem rather to 


want ſome freſh ſupplies of hands to draw out 


their endleſs treaſures, and gorge the inſatiable 


A 2 avarice 
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 avarice of mankind, notwithſtanding all the 
art and labour of men has been employed in 
endeavouring to drein them for het two laſt 
centuries. Gold and filver are, however, far from 
being the only precious commodities which 
this country produces: for here are to be found 
great abundance of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, 
amethyſts, and other valuable ſtones; which 

are ſent into Europe in ſuch quantities, as to 


render their value very inconſiderable, in com 


pariſon of what they were formerly. To theſe 
may be added a great number of other uſeful 
commodities, ſuch as the conſtant and plentiful 
ſupplics of ſpgar, tobacco, cochineal, indigo, 
anatto, logwood, . brazil wood, fuſtic, lignum 
vitæ, ginger, pimento, cocoa, cotton, red- 
wood ; all kinds of . yaluable timber, furs, 
hides, ambergris, balſams of Peru and Tolu, 
Jeſuits bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, 
caſſia, tamarinds, with many other kinds of 
other woods and plants, to which the Euro- 
peans were quite ſtrangers before the diſcovery 
of this new world, or were obliged to purchaſe 
them at an extravagant price from Aſia and 
Africa, perhaps at the third or fourth hand. 
America alſo abounds in excellent fruits, 
Pruits. that grow in the greateſt plenty and 
perfection, ſuch as pine-apples, 
pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, limes, 
malicatons, cherries, ' pears, apples, figs, and 
many others, with abundance of culinary, me- 
dicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants. 
To all theſe may be added the ſurpriſing fecun- 
CNT * f dity 
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dity of the ſoil, which makes it nouriſh many 
exotic productions in as great perfection, as 
their own native ſoil. Coffee and rice are a preg- 
nant proof of this, which have been lately 
cultivated there with remarkable ſucceſs, and 
might be extended to many other vegetables, 
that Europeans are obliged to bring from Aſia 
and Africa, at extravagant prices. 

Vet, with all this variety and plenty, the 
Americans laboured under the want of many 
very neceſſary and uſeful commodities: for the 
Europeans, on their firſt landing there, found 
neither corn, wine, nor oil, the inhabitants 
making their bread of ſome kind of pulſe or 
roots ; their drink too was altogether common : 
and they were totally unacquainted with the 
uſe of money, though they had gold and filver 

in the greateſt abundance. Notwithſtanding 
the land in America abounded with the moſt 

luxuriant paſtures, yet, before the arrival of the 

Spaniards amongſt them, they had neither 

cattle, horſes, aſſes, ſheep, goats, or hogs; 

and it 1s ſaid, that the very ſight of any of theſe 
animals, eſpecially a horſe, would throw a whole 
troop of theſe wild inhabitants into a panic. 

And we may obſerve, that it was greatly owing 

- to this, together with their want of fire-arms, 
that a handful of Spaniards ſo ſoon conquered 
the greateſt es of their dominions. But the 

want of theſe uſeful animals, with all kinds of 
poultry, is long ſince ſupplied ; for the Spaniards 
ſent thither all forts of European animals, 
which have propagated to ſuch an immenſe de- 
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gree, that their numbers are incredible. How- 

ever, inſtead of theſe European animals, the 
Americans had ſeveral kinds of others, equally 
uſeful and valuable, which were unknown to 
Europeans. The ſame may be ſaid of that pro- 
digious number of birds which are to be ſeen 


there, many of them greatly ſurpaſſing all that 


can be found in any other parts of the world, 
for their beautiful ſhapes and plumage. Beſides, 


there are ſurpriſing quantities of fiſh of all 


kinds, both in their ſeas and rivers. 
America in genetal is not a mountainous 
Mountains, Country, yet it can boaſt of the great- 


eſt mountains in the univerſe. The 


Andes, or Cordilletas, of amazing altitude, run 
from north to ſouth along the coaſt of the Pa- 
cific ocean. Though for the moſt part within 
the torrid zone, yet their lofty ſummits are 
perpetually covered with ſnow. In the pro- 
vince of St Martha, in Terra Firma, are 
likewiſe very high mountains, which com- 
municate with the former. In North America 
we know of none confiderable, but that long 
ridge, which is ſituated on the back of our 
ſettlements, called the Apalachian or Allegeny 
mountains; they have upon one fide a pretty 
ſeep declivity, but upon the other are nearly.on 
a level with the reſt of the country. | 


America without all compariſon is that part 


* 


of the world which is beſt water 
cd, and that not only for the ſupport 
of life, but alſo for the conveniency of trade, 
and the intercourſe of each part with the other. 

. In 
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In North America, the great river Miſſiſippi, 
riſing from unknown ſources, runs an im- 
menſe courſe from north to ſouth, and re- 
ceives the vaſt tribute of the Ohio, Ouabache, 
and other great rivers, ſcarcely to be poſtponed 
to the Rhine or the Danube, navigable almoſt 
to their very ſources, and laying open the 
inmoſt receſſes of this large continent. Neat 
the heads of theſe rivers are five great lakes, or 
rather ſeas of freth water, communicating with 
each other, and all of them communicating 
with the ocean by means of the river St Law- 
rence, which paſſes through them. Theſe af- 
ford ſuch an inlet for commerce, as muſt pro- 
duce the greateſt advantages, whenever the 
country adjacent/ſhall come to be fully inhabit- 
ed by an induſtrious and civilized people. The 
eaſtern ſide: of North America, which is our 
portion, have the noble rivers of Hudſon, Dela- 
ware, Suſquehanna, Potomack, which ſupply 
ſeveral others of great depth, length, and com- 
modious navigation. Several parts of our ſettle- 
ments are ſo interſeted with navigable rivers 
and creeks, that many of the planters may be 
faid to have each a harbour at his door. 9113 

South America, if poſſible, is in this reſpe& 
even more fortunate. It ſupplies the largeſt 
rivers in the known world, (befides innumerable 
leſſer ones), vis. the river of the Amazons, and 
Rio de la Plata. The firſt rifing in Peru, not far 
from the South ſea, paſſes from weſt to eaſt, 
almoſt quite through the continent of South 
America, navigable for ſome ſort of veſſels all 
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the way, and receiving into its boſom a prodi- 
gious number of other rivers, all navigable in 
the ſame manner, and ſome of them ſo great, 
that perſons are at a loſs to determine the main 
channel. The Rio de la Plata, or Plate river, 
riſing in the heart of the country, directs its 
courſe to the ſouth-eaſt, and diſcharges ſuch an 
immenſe quantity of water into the ſea; that it 
makes iti taſte freſh, for ſeveral leagues from the 
ſhore... The Oroonoquo is-likewiſe a vaſt river, 
and might be ranked the fotbmaſt amougſt any, 
* the American river s. 
Various are the conj jofures about che firſt 
opling of this diſtant. country: 
* — — "For —— having no — 
8 of Ame: records, it is impoſſible, by their 
. 
traditions, to penetrate into their 
antiquities; the moſt learned men among Eu- 
ropeans being quite ignorant of every original 
thing relative to America. The ſtature, form, 
and features of the Americans are ſimilar to 
thoſe among the Europeans; only their com- 
plexion is browner, or more upon the olive 
colour: the frame and turn of their minds are 
the ſame with the · ancient Europeans; they 
adored the ſame ſupreme Gop, erected temples, 
and ſacrificed to him in the ſame manner. They 
retained a tradition; that their continent was 
gradually peopled from a ſmall number. Their 
military weapons, ſuch as ſwords, ſpears, lances, 
| bows, flings, and darts, were like thoſe uſed 
formerly by Europeans ; with this difference on- 
'Y- that as they had loſt the uſe of iron, their. 
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wooden ſwords were edged with ſharp flints, 
while their ſpears, &c. were pointed with the 
bones of fiſh, or other animals. However, it is 
highly probable that America was early peo- 
pled, not only becauſe the inhabitants were ex- 
remely numerous, but were alſo ignorant of 
almoſt every art and ſcience, when the Spaniards 
came among them, | 
There is ſome reaſon to imagine, that Ame- 
rica joins either to the north part of Aſia, or 
Europe, or perhaps to both; which made ſeve- 
ral writers conceive, that this continent was 
originally peopled from Tartary, the land of 
Jets, or ſome other tracts by way of the north 
pole : but there is greater reaſon to believe that 
America was peopled by ſea, either by the 
Pheœnicians or Carthaginians, who were the 
beſt navigators amongſt the ancients. It is cer- 
tain, that part of the weſtern coaſts of Africa, 
and the Canary iſlands, were planted by the 
Carthaginians five hundred years before the 
Chriſtian æra; and as the Carthaginian ſhips 
carried ſometimes a thouſand people, and were 
probably crouded with men, women, and chil- 
dren, when they ſent colonies to theſe iſlands, 
as ours are when we ſend colonies to America, 
it- 1s very natural to ſuppoſe that ſome of them 
ſhould miſs theſe iſlands, and be driven to the 
weſt beyond their intended port; and if this 
ever happened, (which is highly probable), they 
muſt of neceſſity be carried to America, which 
is but about three weeks failing from theſe 
iſlands; from whence it was impoſſible for them 
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to return to the eaſtern continent, the trade - 
winds blowing conſtantly againſt them; which 
is the reaſon that we never heard any thing of 
that world until we had the uſe of the compaſs, 
and the art of navigation was improved, where- 
by a way was found out of failing in higher 
latitudes, out of the way of the trade-winds, in 
order to return to the eaſtern continent. For 
the Carthaginian ſtate being deſtroyed by the 
Romans, all their difcoveries and plantations 
vere loſt and ruined by the negle& of naviga- 

tion; fo that when the Spaniards made a new 
diſcovery of the Canaries in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the natives could not tell from whence 
to derive their original, and, like the Ameri- 
cans, imagined they were the only people in 
the world. We have reafon therefore to con- 
elude, that the two great empires of Mexico 
and Peru were originally ſettled by the Cartha- 
ginians from Africa, Before the fourteenth 
century, the generality of mankind were ſo far 
from imagining that there could be any ſuch 
continent, that the very thought of fuch a thing 
was looked upon as extravagant; for it was be- 
leved, that the land terminated at the Canary 
iſlands, and that all beyond to the weſtward was 
ſea, though indeed ſome of the ancients gave 
hints to the contrary. But after the diſcovery 
of the Azores, Cape-Verd, and Canary iſfands, 
a ſtrong notion prevailed of there being a con- 
tinent, or at leaſt more iſſands to the weſt of 
theſe. None, however, undertook to verify the 
truth of this, till Chriſtopher Columbus ap- 
8 peared, 
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peared, who began and perfected his diſcoveries 
in a ſhort ſpace of time. * 

This celebrated navigator was a native of 

| Genoa, but of what family is unknown. From 

his youth he was addicted to the ſtudy of ma- 
S thematics and navigation, and was ſoon conſi- 
dered as one of the ableſt ſeamen of the age, 
having viſited moſt parts of the known world, 
and made the moſt uſeful obſervations on the 
winds, currents, &c, where-ever he went. 

This renowned perſon, being fully perſuaded 
that there was another continent to @,_,. 
the weſt, or, at leaſt, that he ſhould, applied to &- 
by ſteering to the weſtward, reach veralcourtsfor 
the eaſtern ſhore of the Indies; he der ts make 
therefore firſt applied to the ſtate a diſcovery of 
of Genoa for aſſiſtance to carry his Aeris. 
project into execution, but had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee his propoſals not only rejected, 
but ridiculed, Fired with the ungrateful re- 
turn he met with from his countrymen, he de- 
termined to leave the place of 'his nativity, in 
order to propoſe his ſcheme ta ſome foreign po- 
tentate : accordingly he came to France, and 
made application to that court ; but again found 
himſelf diſappointed, 

He next- offered his ſervice to the King of 
Portugal, in whoſe dominions he had for ſeve- 
ral years reſided, and urged his fequeſt fo warm- 
ly, that commiſſaries were appointed to treat 
- with him: but he found, that every objection, 
BB which either ignorance or envy could invent, 
was propoſed and gee againſt him. Incenſed 

2 at 
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at ſuch ungenerous uſage, he left the court of 
Portugal, and went into Spain, and immediate- 
ly made application to that court, and conti- 
nued his ſolicitations for ſeveral years, notwith- 
l of the many repeated diſappointments 
N he had to encounter with. At laſt, 
with the court after urging his ſuit for about eight 
of spam. years, Queen Ifabella, a princeſs fa- 
mous for her wiſdom and courage, agreed with 
him npon his own terms, which were very con- 
fiderable, and ſuch as ſhewed the great confi- 
dence he had of ſucceeding in his noble at- 
tempt. This agreement was ſoon ratified after 
the taking of the city Granada from the Moors, 
whereby the. oY were. totally driven out of Spain, 
part of which they had poſſeſſed ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy years. So that two of the mot for- 
tunate events which ever happened to the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, namely, the total expulſion of 
the Moors, and the diſcovery of the Indies, 
happened in the fame year. 
Columbus was furniſhed with three carvels, 
Set fail the and one hundred and twenty men, 
month of Au- at Pallas de Maguere. Martin Pin- 
gult 1492. ſon was pilot of one, Francis Pinſon 
of another, and Ditus Pinſon of the third, all 
three brothers. They ſet fail the za day of 
Auguſt 1492. The gelt land they touched at 
was Gomera, one of the Canary iflands, where 
they refrethed, took in proviſions, and after- 
wards ſtood to the weſtward. In this noble 
enterpriſe Columbus had no guide but his own 
genius, nor any thing t to comfort and Pei 
18 
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his companions, diſcouraged and mutinous with 
the length and hopeleſſneſs of the voyage, but 
fome indications which he drew from the uſual 
appearances of birds and floating ſea-weeds ; 
molt of them little to be depended upon, but 
which this wiſe commander, well acquainted. 
with the human heart, always knew how to 
turn to the beſt advantage. 

In this expedition the variation of the com- 
paſs was firſt obſerved, which made a great im- 
preſſion on Columbus's pilots. Indeed a diſco- 
very of this kind, made in an unknown ocean, 
far from the tracks of all former navigators, was 
ſufficient to ſtrike terror into the moſt un- 
daunted breaſt; for nature itſelf ſeemed to be 
altered, and the only guide he had left appear- 
ed to be on the point of forſaking them. Co- 
lumbus endeavoured to give a phyſical reaſon 
for this uncommon phenomenon, and his ge- 
nius was ſo fertile in expedients, that he turned 
every occurrence to his advantage ; but uſe ren- 
dered them at laſt ineffectual. His crew grew 
mutinous, and inſiſted on his returning, with 
loud and inſolent ſpeeches, and even talked of 
throwing him overboard. His own invention, 
and almoſt his hopes were near exhauſted, when 
the only thing that could appeaſe them hap- 
pened, namely, the diſcovery of land, after a 
tedious voyage of thirty-three days, during 
which time they had ſeen nothing but the ſea 
and ſky. | | 

They landed on an ifland called Guinaya, one 
of the Lucaios or Bahama iſlands, remarkable 


for 


4. * 
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for nothing but this event. Columbus, after 
Lands on the thanking Gop for his ſucceſs, for- 
ifland of Gui- mally took poſſeſſion of the iſland, 


maya, and Wt. in the name of their Catholic Maje- 
the Weſt-In- ſties, by ere King a croſs upon the 
Gan iſlands. ſhore, great multitudes of the inha- 
bitants looking on quite unconcerned at a cere- 
mony intended to deprive them of their natural 
liberty. He did not ſtay long here; but imme- 
diately directed his courſe to the ſouthward, 
and after ſome difficulty diſcovered the iſland of 


Hiſpaniola, fituated in a good climate, and 
abounding in commodious harbours, inhabited 


by a humane and hoſpitable people, and afford- 
ing conſiderable quantities of gold. Columbus 


therefore determined to make this iſland the 
centre of his deſigns, and to plant a colony in 
it. But in order to carry theſe ſchemes into 
execution, he judged it proper to return firſt to 
Spain, to get himſelf equipped with a proper 
force. After he had erected a fort, in which 
he left thirty-eight of his men, charging (34 
to be very careful to preſerve the friendſhip of 


the Indians, and having collected a ſufficient 


quantity of gold to place the merit of his diſ- 
coveries in an advantageous Pj! of light, and 
at the ſame time ſelected ſuch a number of eu- 
rioſities of various kinds, as could not fail of 
working powerfully on the minds of a gazing 
multitude, he then departed the ifland, carrying 


along with him fome of the Indians. 


On his return homewards he touched at ſe- 
yeral iſlands to the ſouthward, and diſcovered 
the 
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the Caribbees, of the barbarities of whoſe in- 
habitants he had heard terrible accounts at 
Hiſpaniola. He had before landed on Cuba; fo 
that in his firft voyage he had gained a general 
knowledge of moſt of the iflands, which in 
fuch vaſt numbers lie in that great ſea, which 
divides North from South America. But hi- 
therto he neither knew, nor ſuſpected any con- 
tinent betwixt him and China; the diſcover 

of this was reſerved for his third and fonrt] 

voyage. | f 

He arrived in Europe after an abſence of 

more than fix months, and was dri- Arrives. in 
ven by a great ſtorm to Liſbon ; but Europe. 
having taken in the refreſhments he wanted, 
failed from Liſbon' to Barcelona, which he en- 
tered in a kind of triumph, being every where 
followed by prodigious crouds of people, who 
flocked from all parts to fee him. 
It was indeed a pleafing, and at the fame 
time an innocent triumph ; for he had not de- 
ftroyed, but diſcovered nations. The Ameri- 
cans he had brought with him dreſſed in their 
country-manner, the animals, and the various 
curiofities he had collected in the new world, 
exhibited a fight at once curious and delight- 
ful; the admiral himſelf cloſed the proceſſion, 
and was received by the King and Queen with 
the greateſt marks of regard. 

But thefe honours were far from ſatisfying 
Columbus. A ſecond voyage enga- His ſecond 
ged his whole attention; and the voyage. 
fucceſs of the firſt removing every difficulty, he 


Was 


4. 


wes dpeodily furniſhed with ſeventeen fail of 
ſhips, loaded with neceſſaries for making ſettle- 
ments, and having on board fifteen hundred 
men, ſome of them deſcended from the beſt fa- 
milies in Spain. With this fleet he failed on 
his ſecond voyage, the 25th of September 1493. 
On has arrival at Hiſpaniola, he _Y that the 
fort he had formerly erected was totally demo- 
liſhed, and the whole men he left in it ſlain. 
This was a very mortifying ſtroke to Colum- 
bus, but he knew that this was not a proper 
time to make a ſtrict inquiry into the cauſes of 
this tragical ſcene; the only method for re- 
trieving his affairs, was to take more effectual 
meaſures for the future. Accordingly he fixed 
upon a more advantageous part of the iſland, 
and built a town, which he called J/abella, in 
honour of the Queen his royal patroneſs. 
Perhaps there never was a man better quali- 
Columbus fied for the great deſigns he under- 
falſely accu- took; but the gravity of his beha- 
_ viour, and the ſevere diſcipline he 
maintained, raiſed him enemies among ſuch a 
mutinous and licentious ſet of people; and while 
he was thus exerting all his faculties to reduce 
this wealthy iſland, and lay the foundation of 
the Spaniſh grandeur in America, his enemies 
were trying every artifice to ruin his intereſt in 
Spain. Some of the principal leaders in the 
mutiny returned to Spain, while he was failed 
from the iſland to make diſcoyeries, and, in 
order to juſtify their own conduct, and gratify 
their malice, accuſed the admiral of neglecting 


the 
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the colony, and deceiving their Majeſties and 
the - adventurers. Nor were theſe complaints 
deſtitute of effect; for an officer was ſent from 
Spain to inſpe& his actions. Columbus wiſely 
conſidering, that to ſtay longer in the Indies 
under ſuch diſagreeable circumſtances would be 
labouring to no purpoſe; he therefore judged it 
expedient to return to Spain, in order to ſup- 
port his intereſt; and vindicate his character ſo 
S falſely injured. ? . 
As ſoon as he appeared in Spain, all the ac- 
cuſations and prejudices againſt him vaniſhed. 
He took care to bring ſuch teſtimonies of his 
fidelity and good behaviour as ſtopped the mouth 
of envy; and the large quantities of gold and 
earls he produced, abundantly refuted all that 
ad been artfully propagated againſt him, with 
regard to the poverty of the Indies. But though 
his enemies were ſilenced, yet they were not 
ſubdued; they ſaw it was in vain to oppoſe him 
openly, and therefore determined to make their 
attacks in ſecret, which did not prove altoge- 
ther fruitleſs; ſo that the admiral had the mor- 
tification to experience a thouſand His third 
delays and diſappointments before he voyage. 
was able to ſet fail on his third voyage, though 
on a diſcovery of the utmoſt importance to the 
Spaniſh nation. The firſt land he made in this 
voyage was the ifland of Trinidad, or Trinity, 
on, the coaſt of Terra Firma; he afterwards 
touched at ſeveral places on the continent, where 
he traded with the inhabitants, who appeared 
to have gold and pearls in tolerable plenty. 
| - During 
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During this voyage the admiral underwent 
b inen ſuch prodigious fatigues, that his 
Je - endezes, brother, who was left at Hiſpaniola, 
and the bad Hardly knew him at his return. Nor 
—_— he like to enjoy more repoſe at 
1 Land, than before at ſea. For on 
his arrival he found the colony divided into two 
parties, a rebellion having ſoon broke out after 
W Apart for Spain, which had cauſed an 
entire ſeparation. The rebels appointed one 
Francis Roldan for their chief, who had gained 
over the Indians to their party, by pretending 
to be the affertors of their liberty. Columbus, 
however, by uſing mild and prudent methods, 
Toon quelled this dangerous rebellion, and re- 
ſtored peace and tranquillity in the iſland again. 
In the mean time his enemies in Spain were 
not idle, but continued their malicious perſe- 
cutions, and being joined by ſome of the late 
rebels, who returned in the fleet from America, 
"preſented freſh complaints againſt him to the 
King ; falſely alleging, that he was doing every 
thing in his power to gain the friendſhip of the 
Indians, and making himſelf popular among 
that people, in order to ſet up for bimelf, and 
deptive the Spaniſh nation of the advantages 
that might accrue from theſe diſcoveries. Theſe 
malicious clamours aroſe to ſuch a height in 
Spain, that the King and Queen were obliged to 
| ſend a judge with authority to inquire inte the 
- admiral's conduct. This man, who was deſti- 
"tute of every virtue, and whoſe extreme indi- 
gence had induced him to undertake the office, 
fa 25 began 
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began by ſeizing the admiral's effects, and ſend- 
ing him and his brother into Spain loaded with 
irons. 
The court, on his arrival, were ſhocked at 
the diſgrace of their admiral, diſavowed the 
roceedings of their governor, and highly 
Plamed his conduct. They acquitted him of 
every charge, and promiſed him ample reſtitu- 
tion, for the injuries he had ſuffered at Hiſpa- 
niola. So that he was ſoon prevailed upon to 
undertake a fourth voyage, being very defirous 
of arriving at the Eaſt Indies, by a weſtern 
courſe, and returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope, to ſurround the 8 . | 
With ON gn 3 on his fourth voy- 
age, in the month of May 1502. . l ..c_ 
But knowing that his ſhips _ — yy 
not fit for ſo long a voyage, he in- . 
tended to put in at Hiſpaniola, and there ex- 
change them for ſuch as were more properly 
adapted for executing his deſign. In this 
however he was diſappointed, the governor not 
permitting. him to enter the harbour, though 
this unparallelled refuſal did not hinder him 
from doing every thing in his power to pro- 
mote the intereſt of his Majeſty. Columbus, 
whilſt he navigated. and reſided in the Weſt 
Indies, was extremely diligent in _ 
his obſervations upon the nature 1 — 
of the air, the ſeaſons, the mete- approach of a 
ors, &c. and how much each of 2 2 
theſe ſeemed to affect the other; : | 
nor was he leſs ſagacious in drawing progno- 
O2 1 
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ſtics from the remarkable appearances in all. At 
this time he Judged from obſervations, that a 
great hurricane was approaching; and although 
Obando the governor refuſed him admittance 
into the harbour, yet perceiving that the fleet 
was on the point of failing for Spain, he ge- 
nerouſly notified the —— he had of 
the hurricane, and therefore deſired him to de- 
fer their ſailing for ſome days. But this requeſt 
was ridiculed, and the fleet ſailed immediately 
from Hiſpaniola. | | 
In the mean time Columbus drew his little 
fleet as near the ſhore as poſſible ; and, in the 


night- time, one of the moſt terrible hurricanes 


ever known in that part of the world, came on. 
The fleet conſiſting of twenty ſhips, which had 
failed contrary to his requeſt, ſuffered the 


puniſhment due to their temerity, four wy 


eſcaping, while the other fixteen periſhed. 
But Columbus's little fleet ſuffered very little 
damage, providence on this occaſion interpo- 
fing, in a very remarkable manner, in the de- 


fence of injured innocence. His character was 


highly raiſed by the prediction of this ſtorm, 
and by his behaviour in it; for to his, and his 
brother's good conduct, under God, the ſafety 
of his little fleet was juſtly attributed. After 
he had weathered the ſtorm, he left the iſland 
in purſuit of —— diſcoveries ; and — this laſt 

a voyage he difcovered all the coaſt of 
8 Terra Firma, as far as the iſthmus 
xls of Darien, where he hoped to have 
6 found a paſſage into the South ſeas. 


In 
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In this, however, he was diſappointed, but not 
in the other part of his project; for every where 
as he advanced, he became more ſenfible of the 

value of his diſcoveries on the continent. He 
s found the people more civilized, and their 
country abounding in greater plenty of gold 
than the iſlanders. He entered a harbour, 
which from its excellency he called Porto-belho, 
well known ſince as one of the greateſt open- 
ings, by which 'the Spaniſh commerce is car- 
ried on between the two worlds. Although 
the diſcoveries he made in this laſt voyage were 
of the utmoſt importance to the Spaniſh na- 
tion, yet it was the moſt unfortunate Columbus 
ever knew : for he was obliged to put in at 
the iſland of Jamaica, (which he diſcovered in 
his ſecond voyage), and his ſhips being incapa- 
ble of repairs; he might have ſpent his life 
there in exile, had not a private perſon at Hi- 
ſpaniola, from a real eſtzem of his merit, fitted 
out a ſhip for his relief, after the governor had 
refuſed him any aſſiſtance. 

On his arrival at Hiſpaniola, he found the 
colony filled with new diſputes and diſorders ; 
but being unwilling to engage any more in af- 
fairs of this kind, he haſtened every thing for 
his departure for Spain, where he at laſt arri- 
ved, after ſuffering the greateſt hardſhips and 
diſtreſs. | BEOS 
He was now grown old, and ſeverely afflicted 
with the gout. The Queen his pa- z, 
troneſs 42 dead; and the King, of 885 —_ 
a Cloſe and diſſembling diſpoſition, and a nar- 
N OO row 
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row mind, was the only perſon he had to ſooth 
his. misfoztunes, or pay the rewards due to his la- 


bours. But he received neither comfort nor re- 
Ward. The performance of his contract was de- 


ferred upon frivolous pretences; and he employ- 
ed the latter part of his life, as he had done the 
active part of it, in a court-ſolicitation, the 
moſt grievous of all employments to any man, 
the moſt hopeleſs to an old man. Vanquiſhed 
at laſt by years, fatigues, and diſappointments, 
he died at Valladolid the 20th of May 1 506. 
As ſoon as the court heard of his death, or- 
ders were given for his being interred with the. 


utmoſt. pomp and ſplendour. But the admiral 


himſelf had given ſome directions concerning 
his interment, which ſerved to perpetuate the 
memory of his unjuſt treatment; for he ordered 
the irons which he had wore, to be put into his 
coffin with him. His epitaph deviſed, as ſome 
hiſtorians ſay, by King Ferdinand himſelf, ſuit- 
ed the dignity of the perſon, and the ſervice he 
had done to the Spaniſh nation. It conſiſts on- 
ly of two lines, in Engliſh thus : . 


Caſtile and Leon to Columbus owe 
That world bis wiſdom only could beſtow. 


After the diſcoveries of Columbus had en- 
larged the ſphere of induſtry to active minds, 
ſuch a ſpirit of enterpriſe went abroad, that the, 
Spaniards, in a ſhort ſpace of time, (namely, 
from the firſt departure of Columbus in 1492, 
to the entire conqueſt of Chili, which happen- 
ed in 1541), conquered no lets than ſeven great 

| kingdoms, 
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kingdoms, inhabited by a vaſt number of war- 
like and wealthy nations, and made them bow 
under the Spaniſh yoke. TY, 

Though nobody doubts of Columbus's being 
the firſt (diſcoverer 'of the new world, yet he 
had not the honour of its name; for, egen, V. 
rn N = 1 2. Americus Ve- 
in'the year 1498, Americus Veſpu- ſputius viſits | 
tius, a Florentine, having procured ar 3 
a Spaniſh commiſſion, together with and calls it by 
the charts of Columbus, failed to by his -own 
the Weſt Indies, and vifited tj 


coaſt of America, though it is uncertain he- 


— 
5 


* # % 4 


firſt diſcovery of the continent of America, and 
called it by his own fame, Which it has ever 
fince retained. The report of the many and 
great advantages accruing to Spain from the va- 
Iuable diſcoveries made by Columbus, raiſed 
an earneſt defire in other great princes to make 

ſome experiments of the ſame kind; amon 
the reſt, King Henry VII. of England, who 
employed a foreigner then reſiding in his do- 
minions. This foreigner was called John Cabot, 
by birth a Venetian, a perſon of 4 (dot dico 
bold and enterpriſing genius, and vers the conti- 
withal well verſed in navigation. vent of North 

His Majeſty being ſenfible of the n 
great advantages that might acerue to his ſub- 
jects by making diſcoveries in the new world, 
therefore granted letters patent to Cabot and 
| | his 
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his a ſons, and gave orders for "__ him 

1 gut with all neceſſaries without loſs of time. 
9 Thoſe bore date the zth of March 1496, be- 
3 ing the eleventh year of that King s reign. 
Immediately after obtaining theſe he failed from 

- Briſtol, and, in the month of June 1497, diſ- 
"covered. the illand of Newfoundland ; from 
.” #hence he ſtood over to the continent, and fail- 
ed all along the c -oaſt of North America, from 
Nova Scotia to F Florida, taking poſſeſſion of it 
in name of the : Britiſh; : monarch. ; Cabot may 


Aer - 


therefore. be juſtly; reputed the firſt - 2 22 
of, the continent of North America. 


Peter A Leer admiral. of a . feet 


: 1 


- - (Alvarez CA. = 
-pralis |c acei-! * 


dentally diſ- [3 year 1 500, Was by:a; ſtorm 
EN „ de driven upon the. coaſt. of Brazil 


7: Which he firſt diſcovered, and which ; 
"has ſince proved of , ſuch immenſe value to that 
erown. Hence we may infer, that if Columbus 
had not gone , expreſsly. in ſearch of the new 
"world A 8 5 years before, it would have been 
n by chance Þy this Portugueſe admi- 

. 

It is no my intention. to, purſue the go. 
veries Nr merica any further here, as we in- 
tend to give a ſhort account of the diſcovery 

and conqueſt of the ſeveral Spaniſh kingdoms 
and provinces as we proceed i in our deſcription 
of them. 

"I This 7 * tract of land is now divided 
| between ſeveral powers of Europe. The 8 

niards, 
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niards, who firſt diſcovered it, have by far the 
largeſt and richeſt ſhare, and indeed much more 
than they have been able to people or cultivate. 
Their prepoſterous conduct when they firſt 
ſubdued America, almoſt depopulated it, and 
gave the natives ſo horrid an idea of their 
new maſters, that the greateſt part of thoſe 
that eſcaped, fled to the mountains and foreſts 
of that extenſive country, where their deſcend- 
ents ſtill continue, and often fally out on their 
tyrannical maſters, making ſevere repriſals for 
the injuries they formerly ſuffered. By this 
means, ſeveral vaſt provinces are almoſt deſti- 
tute of inhabitants, and ſome of 'the richeſt 


countries in the world continue uncultivated. 


e. 2 
/ Spaniſh America in general. | 


8 
* 


HE common opinion, that the King of 
| Spafn hath the largeſt dominions of any 
prince in the world, is ſo well founded, that no 
perſon hitherto has ventured to contradict it. 
His American territories only are ſufficient to 
juſtify this notion; and in truth; when one 
conſiders the vaſt extent and prodigious riches 
of theſe provinces, he cannot but wonder that 
his Catholic Majeſty is not much more power- 
ful than he appears to be. Without doubt this 
is owing to nothing but errors in government, 
which ſhould incline other nations to beware of 
falling into a like condition, through luxury 
| D and 
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and corruption; and ſhould alſo put them upon 
their guard, with reſpect to a potentate poſſeſſed 
of ſuch, mighty advantages, who may | Fg in 
ſome future period, a miniſtry capable of uſing 
and improving them. 
In order to be convinced of the truth of what 
I have advanced, we need only conſider, that, 
upon the diſcovery of America, the Spaniards 
; poſſeſſed, themſelves of the moſt extenſive parts 
of it, and thoſe which moſtly abounded in opu- 
lence; from whence they have annually derived 


ſuch immenſe treaſures, that it may well be | 


ſaid, the kingdom of Old Spain is entirely de- 
pendent on New Spain for the ſupport of her 
finances, ſo as to owe all her former grandeur, 
and her preſent exiſtence, to her American co- 
lonies. 4 | 
They have in North America all that part of 
Florida lying to the ſouth of the Britiſh planta- 
tions. 2. All New Mexico. 3. Old Mexico, 
or New Spain, which, on account of its extent, 
is divided into three audiences or governments, 
and each of theſe governments ſubdivided into 


ſeveral provinces. They likewiſe poſſeſs the 


largeſt and moſt valuable iſlands in the Weſt 
Indies, viz. Cuba, part of Hiſpaniola, and 
Porto-Rico. 

Beſides theſe, they are in poſſeſſion, or at leaſt 
lay claim to all South America, except the Bra- 
ils and Guiana, the former being the propert 
of the Portugueſe, and the French and Dutch 


have ſeveral ſettlements in the latter. The na- 


tives, however, are {till in poſſeſſion of Tool 
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large countries in this ſouthern part of America, 
of which afterwards. In a word, the Spaniards 


command in the South ſeas the moſt extended 
coaſt in the new world, that is, from Cape 
St Sebaſtian, the moſt northern point of Cali- 
fornia, to the ſtreights of Magellan, at leaft 
2000 leagues, or between 6 and 7000 miles. 

It is an opinion commonly received amongſt 
us, that the Spaniſh Weſt Indies are very un- 
wholeſome ; but, like many other general pro- 
poſitions, this may be faid to be true and falſe 
at the ſame time. It is true, a very conſiderable 
part of Mexico and Peru is ſituated in the tor- 
rid zone; yet where they have the advantages 
of a favourable ſituation, they are both healthy 
and pleaſant. But, befides theſe, there are many 
fine provinces in both the temperate zones; 
neither can the habitable world boaſt of more 
delightful or frujtful regions than thoſe of New 
Mexico in the north, and in Chili and about 
Buenos-Ayres in the ſouth, as the reader will 
be informed of afterwards. The truth is, that 
great part of Terra Firma, and about Porto Bello, 
is extremely unwholeſome and diſagreeable, and 
ſo is great part of the ſea- coaſt of Peru, occa- 
ſioned by the great rains which fall there at 
certain ſeaſons; and from hence we form an 
idea of the reſt, though very unjuſtly. Perhaps 
too the luxury of the Spaniards, and the inac- 
tivity of their lives, may contribute to ſhorten 


their days, and thereby diſcredit the places they 


inhabit. But as it is certain, that tii Indians 
before their arrival lived to a good old age, and 
D 2 many 
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they would not be much incommoded by the 
As to the ſoil of theſe countries in general, it 
is wonderfully rich and fruitful, producing corn 
in abundance, and ſuch paſtures as are no where 
elſe to be ſeen; trees for fruit, beauty, and 
uſe; ſhrubs odoriferous, and of phyſical virtues; 
herbs and roots in plenty; and, in ſhort, every 
thing that can be 518 for, either grows na- 
turally, or may with very little pains be produ- 
esd bee, Fd e. 

If the Spaniſh councils were turned for the 


encouragement of trade and manufactures, there 


is in theſe countries ſuch a vaſt variety of valu- 
able commodities, as might, one would think, 
furniſh the people poſſeſſed of them with inex- 
hauſtible treaſures. ; Ian > 

_ Having now ſpoken of Spaniſh America ir 
general, we will next deſcend to particulars, and 
treat diſtinctly of its ſeveral kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, beginning with the Spaniſh iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies ; ſhall next proceed to deſcribe 
their ſettlements on the continent of North 
America, as they lie in order from north to 
ſouth ; and the third and fourth part will con- 
tain an account of their large and rich poſſeſ- 
fions in South America, Sc. 
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4 Of the and of. Cuba 3116 ſituation and extent; 
— climate and foil ; —produce and trade. f 


N that part of the Atlantic ocean, common- 
ly called the North fea, which divides North 
from South America, there are ſcattered a great 
multitude of iſlands, to which the Spaniards 
have given the general name of Antilles, and 
they uſually divide them into larger and lefler ; 
among the former are Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and 
Porto-Rico, which are to make the ſubject of 

this and the two following chapters. 

Cuba, the moſt conſiderable of the great An- 
tilles, and, to ſay the truth, one of the fineſt 
in the univerſe, lies between the latitudes of 
19 deg. 50 min. and 23 deg. 20 min. north, and 
between 73 deg. 50 min. and 85 deg. 20 min. 
weſt longitude. It is about 680 miles from 

Cape St Antonio on the ſouth-weſt to Cape 

Mayze on the ſouth-eaſt, but very narrow in 
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ty miles in breadth, and where wideſt not ex- 
ceeding 120. It lies about fixty miles to the 
welt of Hiſpaniola, or St Domingo, and ſeventy- 
hve to the northward of Jamaica, commanding 
the gulfs of Mexico and Florida, and the wind- 
ward paſſage ; whence it has been, with great 
proprietv, called the key of the Weſt Indies. 

It was diſcovered by the famous Columbus 
| in 1492, who called it Ferdinandina, from King 
2 Ferdinand. 


11 en 


proportion, not being in ſome places above for- 
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Ferdinand V. from whom he had his commiſ- 
ſion, but it ſoon recovered its American name, 
TX. S vis. Cuba. This ifland was not 

- The Spa- n g 
nim cruelty conquered till 1511, when the Spa- 
towards the niards cut off near five millions of 
: the natives, by the moſt horrid bar- 


barities that ever ſtained the Page of hiſtory. 


We may, in ſome meaſure, 


form an idea of 
thoſe cruelties from a reply that was made to 


the Spaniards by one of the Indian caciques, 


whom they had condemned to be burnt alive. 
The worthy Biſhop' of Chiapa (who was an 
eye-witneſs to their ſhocking barbarities, and 
publiſhed an account of them) informs us, that 
when they were tying this prince to the ſtake, 
a Franciſcan friar told him, That if he would 
« embrace their religion, he ſhould go to hea- 
« yen; but if not, he muſt burn in hell for 
e ever. Whereupon the prince aſked, if there 
«« were any Spaniards in heaven. The friar an- 
« ſwered in the affirmative. He then replied, 


If it be fo, I will rather be with the devils in 
«© hell than with the Spaniards in heaven; for 
| «© their cruelty is ſuch, that none can be more 


* miſerable than where they are.” 
The true reaſon, in all probability, why the 
Spaniards deſtroyed, with ſo little pity, ſo vaſt 


a number of innocent people, was a covetous 


defire of poſſeſſing the whole iſland, with all its 
real and ſuppoſed riches; for at this time they 
fancied, that the parts of the iſland poſſeſſed by 
the natives were exceſſively rich in gold, of 
which, while they ſuffered them to live, the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards did really receive a very conſiderable 
8 ſhare: but fince the extirpation of the Indians 
there has been very little, and at preſent there 
is ſcarce any gold to be found at all, which 
ſome conſider as a judgment on the Spaniards 
for their unparallelled inhumanity. However, 
this'much is certain, that, by the extirpation of 
the natives, the greateſt part of the iſland lies 

waſte and uncultivated, there being no propor- 

tion between the number of the inhabitants and 
the extent of the iſland. | 

The only winter known here is in the months 
of July and Auguſt, when the fun gc. 
is almoſt vertical; then they have 
great rains, and often violent ſtorms, which 
greatly mitigate the extreme heat of- the cli- 
mate. The faireſt ſeaſon is when the ſun is far- 
theſt remoyed from them, and then it is hotteſt 
in the morning ; for towards noon a ſea-breeze 
ſprings up, which blows pretty briſk till the 
evening; ſo that the Europeans, who are gene- 
rally troubled with the ſcorching heat of theſe 
climates, confeſs themſelves agreeably refreſhed 
by theſe cooling gales. The trade-winds in 
thoſe ſeas blow from the north-eaſt. At the 
full and change of the moon, from October to 
April, they have briſk winds at north and north- 
weſt, which in December and January often 
turn into ſtorms, though this is called their fair 
ſeaſon. 
As t« the ſail, it is ſaid to have in general the 
beſt land of any iſland in America, 8% and pro- 
and is capable of producing prodi- duds. 
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gious quantities of all the commodities furniſh- 
ed by that quarter of the world; particularly, 
ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices; caſſia, 
maſtie, aloes, large eedars, and other odoriferous 
trees; oaks, pines, palm- trees, cotton- trees, 
with abundance of large vines, and excellent 
tobacco ; beſides plenty of pine- apples, plan- 
tains, bananas, guavas, and lemons: here are alſo 
many large walks of cacao- trees, and good ſugar- 
works, worked by horſe and water mills, and 
are ſaid to make the beſt ſugars in the Weſt In- 
dies, though in no great quantity, for want of 
hands to cultivate the canes: here are mines of 
copper, which furniſh the Spaniſh plantations 
with metal for all their braſs guns; and gold- 

duſt being frequently found in the ſands of the 
rivers, it is conjectured that there are mines of 
gold, if not of filver too, in the mountains, of 
which there runs a large ridge from the eaſt to 

the weſt end of the iſland; but the Spaniards 
having deftroyed all the natives, they either ne- 
ver diſcovered where theſe mines were, or ne- 
ver opened them for fear of an invaſion, 

From theſe hills there run down to the north 
and ſouth many rivers ;' and amongſt them are 
two pretty conſiderable ones, which, beſides 
their beſtowing verdure and coolneſs as they 
paſs, are full of fiſh, and thoſe very large and 
good. The ſeas and rivers here alſo abound 
with great numbers of alligators ; it is thought 


that there are more of this deſtructive ſpecies 
of creatures here than in any other part of the 


known world. 


Adjacent 
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[Adjacent to this iſland are great convenien- 
cies both for making ſalt and catching fiſh. It 
alſo: abounds with horſes, mules, ſheep, wild 
boars; hogs, and cattle. of a larger and better 
breed than in any other part of America, with 

rodigious multitudes of parrots, partridges with 
blue heads, and all manner of tame and wild 
fowls, as alſo large tortoiſes. 
The black cattle brought hither formerly by 
the Spaniards have — to ſuch a prodi- 
gious degree, that large herds of them run wild 
in the woods, and are killed purely for their hides 
and tallow, which they ſend to Spain, and the 
fleſh being cut in pieces is cured, which ſerves as 
proviſions for ſhips. Here are quarries of flints, 
and fountains of bitumen, which is uſed in 
chalking ſhips inſtead of pitch, as well as in 
medicinal compoſitions. 

Tobacco is one of the principal commodities 
in this iſland, abundance of which, Trading 
both in leaf and ſnuff, is exported commodities. 
from the Havannah to New Spain, Coſta-Rica, 
and the South Sea, beſides what is ſhipped off 
for Old Spain. Another of its trading commo- 
dities is Campeachy wood, which the merchants 
here import from the bay of the ſame name, 
and Honduras, which they put on board the 
flota for Spain, together with thein Hides, tal- 
low, ſugar,” tobacco, Sc. 

The commerce of this iſland, Hiſpaniola, 
and Porto-Rico, with. the Spaniſh continent, 
is carried on by the barlevento fleet, conſiſting 
of fix 2 of good burden and force, who an- 

E nually 
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nually make the tour of theſe iſlands, and the 
coaſt of Terra Firma, not only to carry on the 
commerce between thoſe places, but to clear 
the ſea of pirates and illicit traders. Now and 
then too a regiſter-ſhip from Old Spain is bound 
to one or other of theſe iſlands. 

Upon the whole, Cuba is a very pleaſant, 
rich, and fertile iſland, but has at reſent more 
churches than farms, more prieſts than planters, 
and more lazy bigots than uſeful labourers : and 
to this it is owing that the largeſt iſland: in the 
Weſt Indies, with a luxuriant Til, beſides food 
for its inhabitants, which is eaſier produced and 
obtained here than perhaps in any other part of 
the world, does not produce for exportation, in- 
cluding even their hides and tallow, tobacco and 


muff, near the value of our little iſland of An- 


tigua. So great is the difference between ſloth 
and induſtry, tyranny and hberty. 
The ifland has feveral towns; and St Jago, 
The Havan- though a ſmall place, is called the 
nah. capital, it being the ſee of the bi- 
ſhop, though he generally reſides at the Ha- 
vannah, which is the chief and moſt 3 en 
place on the iſland. 
The Havannah is fituated near the mouth of 
an excellent harbour, on the —— coaſt 
of the iſland. It was built by Diego de Ve- 
laſquez, in the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. According to the lateſt ma „ of theſe 


parts, it lies in 23 deg. 12 min. of north lati- 


tude, conſequently within 20 min. of the tropic 
of Cancer, and in 829. 13. of weſt Tongitude, 


about 
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about 190 miles almoſt direct ſouth of Cape 
Florida, and conſequently commands the gulf 

of that name. LETS | | PISTON 
This city ſtands in the moſt fruitful part of 
the iſland; and the only part where there are 
any farms, the reſt being almoſt deſtitute of 
infiabiriate It is built on the weſt fide of the 
harbour, in a delightful plain along the ſhore, 
which curves ſo much, that above half of it 

is waſhed by the ſea, and the reſt by two 

branches of the river Lagida: - The ſtone build- 

ings" are elegant, but not lofty ; the ſtreets are 

narrow, but ſtraight and clean; and the houſes 

very handſome, but ill furniſhed. Here are 

eleven churches and monaſteries, and two 

handſome hoſpitals. Near the middle of the 

town is a ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded with uni- 

form buildings. The churches are rich and 

magnificent ; the rap 4 candleſticks, and orna- 
ments of the altar, being of gold and ſilver. 
Some of the lamps are ſaid to be of the moſt cu- 
rious workmanſhip, and weigh near a hundred 
weight. The recolle&s church, which ſtands 
on the beſt ground in the city, has twelve beau- 
tiful chapels in it ; and in the monaſtery are cells 
for fifty fathers. The church of St Clare has 
ſeven altars, all ,adorned with plate, and the 
nunnery contains an hundred women and ſer- 
vants, all clothed in blue. The church be- 
longing to the Auguſtines has thirteen altars, 
that of St John de Dios nine, with an hoſpital 
for ſoldiers, of 12,000 pieces of eight revenue. 
This city is the ſeat of the governor and 

E 2 captain- 
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captaĩin- general of Cuba, and of the royal officers, 
as well as of an aſſeſſor for the aſſiſtance of the 
governor and captain- general of the Indies. 
It is computed that the number of inhabi- 
tants here is upwards of 26, ooo. They are re- 
preſented as a more polite and ſociable people, 
than the inhabitants of any of the ports on the 


cContinent; and of late imitate the French, both 


in their dreſs and manners. One part of the 
iſland is under the juriſdiction of this city, 
as the other is under that of St Jago; but the 
diſtri belonging to the Havannah is by far the 
beſt cultivated, and has moſt towns and villa- 
ges in it. ST 

The port of the Havannah is ſaid to be the 
moſt frequented of any belonging to the Spa- 
niards; and one of the fineſt in the world. It 
is ſo large that a thouſand fail of ſhips may ride 
in it commodiouſly and ſafely, no wind bein 
capable to hurt them, ſo that there is hardly 
any occaſion for anchors or cables. At the fame 
time it 1s ſo deep, that the largeſt veſſels com- 
monly- anchor cloſe under the ſhore, where 
there is about ſix fathoms water : the entrance, 
which has neither bar nor: ſhoals to obſtruct it, 
is by a channel about three quarters of a mile 
in length, but ſo narrow that only one ſhip can 
go in at a time. The harbour into which it 
leads, is a long ſquare, lying almoſt north and 
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This city and ort is, in fact, of the greateſt 


importance to the- Spaniards of all their cities 


in America, as being the place of rendezyons 
| for 
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for all their A their return from that 
uarter of the world to Spain, as it 1. import 
des at the mouth of — gulf e 
Florida, through which they are all Biesen 
obliged to paſs. Here the navy of Spain, ſta- 
tioned in the Indies, ride; and here the galleons, 
flota, and other merchant- ſhips from other 
ports, both of the continent and iſlands, meet 
in September, to take in proviſions and watet; 
with part of their lading, and for the conve- 
nience of returning to Spain in a body. A con- 
tinual fair is held here till their departure, Which 
generally happens before the end of the month, 
when proclamation is made, forbidding any 
belonging to the fleet to ſtay in town on pain 
of death, and accordingly, on firing a warning- 
gun, they all retire on board. This fleet is 
reckoned the richeſt in the world, carrying 
with them a cargo worth near ſeven millions 
Sterling. , 

As this place is of ſuch great importance, it 
is natural to imagine, that it ſhould be proper- 
ly fortified, in order to render it capable of 
making a ſtrong defence, in caſe of an attack 
by a powerful enemy. | Fe 

The Spaniards were ſettled here for a conſi- 
derable time, befor they did any thing in order 
to render it a place of ſtrength : far, in the 
year 1536, it was taken by a French pirate, 

and was of | ſo inconſiderable a value, that 
it was ranſomed for ſeven. hundred pieces of 
eight. It was ſoon after taken by the Engliſh 
cruiſers, and a ſecond time by the French: 

| nor 
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nor was the importance of it thoroughly under- 
ſtood, or any care taken to fortify it, till the 
reign of Philip II. of Spain. What was then 
done, proved not ſufficient ; and moſt of the 
fortifications were in a bad condition, when 
Francis” Coreal was there in 1666, and were 
very little better when he viſited it again rwenty | 
years afterwards; But fines" the acceſſion f 

| 

| 
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the houſe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, 
more pains have been taken about it, as will 
appear by the following account of its preſent 
condition. | et 
On the land- ſide, the city has a wall forti- 
fied with baſtions, and a caſtle on the fide to- 
wards the harbour, at the mouth of which are 
alſo two other ſtrong caſtles, ſuppoſed ſufficient 
to defend the paſſage againſt any number of 


ſhips. * 

20 The chief and ſtrongeſt of theſe caſtles is 
called E/-Morro, the headland, from the point 
on-which it ſtands on the eaſt fide of the en- 
trance of the harbour; but the Britiſh ſailors 
call it Moor Caſtle, and others El-muro, the 
wall. It is ſituated at the foot of two hills, 
and built on a fock, in which a ditch is cut, 
filled with ſea-water. It is of a triangular fi- 
gure, with three large baſtions, and mounted 
with forty pieces of cannon, twenty-four poun- 
ders. From this caſtle there runs a wall or 
line mounted with twelve very long pieces of 
cannon, lying almoſt level with thi water; 
theſe are all thirty-ſix pounders, and moſt of 
them braſs, being called, by way of „ 
8 {he 
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the twelve apoſties. At the point betwixt this 
caftle and the ſea, ſtands a tower, having a 
round lantern at the top, where a centinel con- 
tinually watches, to fee: what | ſhips are ap- 
proaching the harbour, and of which he gives 
notice by hoiſting as many flags as they are in 
number. The ſecond caſtle at the mouth of 
the harbour is called the Pontal, and by ſome 
authors Moja de Maria, the Virgin Mary's ta- 
ble. It ſtands on a plain ground, on the ſide 


_ bf the entrance oppoſite to the former, is à re- 


gular fortification; with four baſtions, and well 
mounted with cannon. The third fortification 
is called by the Spaniards E/-Fuerty, or the fort, 
by way of eminence, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other two, It is a ſmall, but ftrong work, 
near the end of the narrow channel on the weft 
{ide of the harbour, having four regular baſtions, 
and a platform, mounted with about ſixty 
large pieces of braſs cannon. Beſides theſe three 
forts there are two others, of twelve guns each, 
ſituated on the ſhore four or five miles from the 
port. That on the caſt fide is called Cajemar, 
and the other on the weſt Cbarrera. 251 
- From the preceding account it is evident, 
that though the Havannah is well The pfad. 
fortified, and perhaps ſtronger than cabiticy of ta- 
any other place belonging to the ling it. 

Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, yet it is far from 


being impregnable, as ſome have pretended. 
A few regiments, if landed on the weſt ſide of 


the city, would, in all probability, ſoon be- 
come maſters of it, as the walls on the land- ſide 


i are 
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ats low and feeble. -:[Nor. could either of the 
caſtles aboved eſeribed prevent their approaches. 
On the north Bae oft he entrance of the har- 
pour is à hill tat commands the town, and 
which might be Very eaſily ſecuted, as there 
was very lately no fortification upon it. From 
this hill therefore the town might ſoon be re- 
duced, and then the forts could not long defend 
chemſelves/ when attacked from the land by the 
any; and from the ſea-by the ſhips. = 

Ihe loſs of this Ns would ruin the Spanith 
trade, and all ſtheir ports on the eaſt ſide of the 
continent would eaſily fall into the hands of 
the conquerots, if they enn the blow with 
reſolution and intrepidity. 17 

With the Havannah all Cuba e fall 
nr it; and were we in ſuch a condition at the 
concluſion of the war, as to inſiſt upon ha- 
ving it yielded to us at a peace, it would fully 
repay our expenſe, and ſufficiently ſupply us 
with logart for A AI WE IA and u N 
tion. 
Beſides, our , poſſeſſions 1 in the Weſt Indies, as 
well as our trade thither, are ſo greatly intereſt- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of this port, that the con- 
queſt. of it would prove of thechigheſt advan- 
tage to our commercial intereſt. The preſerva- 
tion of Jamaica makes this more eſpecially 
highly requiſite; for bein gſituate between Cuba, 
Hiſpaniola, and the continent, it is liable to be 
invaded from theſe quarters at once; and its ſe- 
curity is the more precarious, as the French 
are alſo * of the weſt part of act 
n 
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On the other hand, were we poſſeſſed of the Ha- 


vannah, our ſhips both there and at Jamaica 
would be always ready to pick up the ſtraggling 
ſhips of the Spaniards, as they could not eafily 
keepin a body without the help of this port. 
The other places in this iſland, are, 1. Santa 
Cruz, ſixty-three miles eaſt of the 
Havannah, on the fame coaſt; it _ | 
has a very good harbour, at the bottom of 
the bay of Matazos. 2. Porto-del-principe, a 
ſea-port town on the northern coaſt, £1 
300 miles ſouth-eaſt of the Havan- N 
nah, and 186 north-weſt of Bara- _ 
coa. It was formerly a large and rich town, 
but being taken by Capt. Morgan with his 
bucaneers, after a ſtout reſiſtance, it never has 
recovered itſelf ſince. 3. Baracoa, at | 
the north-eaſt part of the iſland, has 


a good harbour for ſmall veſſels, but will not 

admit large ſhips. 4. Cumberland 
harbour in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 3 _ 
illand, was formerly called Walthe- FEY 
nam, but Adm: Vernon and Gen. Wentworth, 
who arrived here in July 1741, with a ſqua- 
dron and land-forces, made an encampment, 
and erected a fort on the ſhore, and gave it the 
22 name, in honour of the Duke of Cum- 
erland, which it has ever fince retained. This is 
an excellent harbour, capable of ſheltering the 
largeſt fleet, and ſupplied with a fine freſh- 
water river navigable ſeveral leagues up ; the 
country round it is healthy, and abounds with 
cattle and proviſions. This harbour is about 
F twenty 


Santa Cruz. 
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twenty leagues eaſt from St Jago de Cuba. The 
Britiſh forces continued here till the end of No- 
vember, without effecting any thing, and then 
3 returned to Jamaica. 5. St Jago, 
tthe capital, though not the chief 

place on the ifland, ſtands at the bottom of 
a ſpacious bay, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the 
iſland, about two leagaes from the fea. The 
entrance of the bay is narrow for ſeveral miles, 
but within are many little iflands, which form 
a commodious harbour, and ſhelter from ſtorms. 


It was built by Velaſquez, the firſt conqueror, 


who made it the ſeat of his bloody government, 
and there maſſacred many thouſands of the poor 
Indians. The city is ftill in being as a biſhop's 
fee, with a cathedral, where the canons reſide, 
but the biſhop lives at the Havannah. The 
trade is now wholly removed from this place, 
and the city turned into a poor village. 

Beſides theſe there is another ſpacious har- 
bour, which lies to the weſt of the Havanah, 


called Honda, and is very little inferior to the“ 


former in any reſpect, though, like the reſt for- 
merly mentioned, it is very little frequented. 
There are alſo many creeks around the iſland, 
which might eafily be improved into better 
ports than moſt on the continent, but for want 
of inhabitants they are neglected. For the ſame: 
reaſon the copper mines are not wrought to any 
conſiderable advantage, and perhaps would not 
be wrought at all, were it not for this reaſon, 
that out of them is taken the metal requiſite for 
making the braſs cannon, not only for the 


fortifications 
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fortifications here, but . the Weſt 


Indies. 


np. I. 
A deſcription of the iſland of Hiſhaniola, or 


St Domingo. 


His iſland was called by the natives Hayti; 
but the Spaniards, when Columbus diſ- 
covered i it in 255 , called it Hiſpaniola, or Little 
Spain. But Columbus built a city in 1494, 
Mich he called St Domingo. That name was 
firſt extended to that quarter of the iſland, and 
in proceſs of time to the whole, ſo thatit is now 
generally called S? Domingo. It is ſituated be- 
tween Cuba and Porto-Rico, having the former 
on the north-weſt, Jamaica on the ſouth-weſt, 
and Porto- Rico on the caſt, from which.it is ſe- 
parated only by a narrow channel. It lics: be- 
tween the latitudes of 17 deg. 37 min. and 
20 deg... north, and between 67 deg. 35 min. 
and 74 deg. 15 min. of weſt — being 
about 400 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and upwards of 120 where broadeſt; and about 
1500 in circuit. The climate here is very hot, 
but greatly mitigated by the trade-winds, and 
friendly ſea-breezes. It alſo rains exceſſively at 
ſome times, but not in all places alike. Al- 
though the climate agrees but indifferently with 
ſtrangers , yet the inhabitants live in good health, 
and to a great age, many of them exceeding 


Fa eighty, 
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eighty, and ſome reaching to one hundred and 
twenty. 

This iſland, if we except Cuba, juſtly . 
the precedency of all the other iſlands in the Weſt 
Indies, both with reſpect to extent and fertili- 
ty: all the commodities found in that quarter 
of the world, are produced here in the greateſt 
plenty and erfectiog. Here are extenſive for- 
reſts of ca bage- trees; and the mountainous 
parts of the ifland are covered with ſtately 
"oaks, palms, elms, pines, and other trees taller 
and larger than in the other iſlands. The 
fruits here are not only pleaſant to the eye, but 
moſt delicious to the taſte, particularly the 
ananas, bananas, grapes, oranges, lemons, ci- 
trons, toronias, limes, dates, and apricots, &c. 
This country has likewiſe prodigious fine 
plains of vaſt extent, and extreme fertility, ei- 
ther covered with noble and beautiful foreſts of 
timber and fruit trees, or paſtured by vaſt 
numbers of horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs. 
The hunters ſhoot the beeves he as they do in 
Cuba, for their hides and tallow ; afid with re- 

ard to the pork, they ſtrip the fleſh from the 
Rakes, and jerk it, as-is done at Jamaica. This 
iſland is admirably well watered with rivulets 
as well as navigable rivers, which are well 
ſtored with various kinds of excellent fiſh, as 
the coaſt is with crocodiles and tortoiſes. 

- The Spaniards by degrees conquered the na- 
The cruel. tives, and in battle and cold blood 
ty of the Spa- deſtroyed no leſs than three mil- 
Nerd. lions of men, women, and children. 


While 


ou 
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While the natives enjoyed their poſſeſſions, they 
cultivated their lands for the Spaniards, ſup- 
plied them with fiſh, and ſome quantities of 
gold; during which time the Spaniards lived 
much happier, and in greater affluence, than 
they have done ever ſince; whereas now the 
far greater part of what the Spaniards claim, 
rather than poſſeſs, is deſert, and yields little or 
nothing for want of cultivation. 
As this iſland was among the firſt diſcovered 
by the Spaniards, ſo it was the ecntre of their 
commerce in that part of the world for a con- 
ſiderable time, and was in a very thriving con- 
dition; but after the conqueſt of Peru and 
Chili, and the large additions made to their 
territories on the continent of North America, 
they neglected this ifland; which encouraged 
the French, about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, to fix themſelves on the weſtern part of 
it, which they effected in the following man- 
ner. : 
After the Spaniards had ruined the firſt colo- 
ny at St Chriſtopher's, they brought he French 
upon themſelves, by this act, a very fix themſelves © 
heavy revenge for the injuſtice of it. r 
Several of the French inhabitants, Fx 
who were expelled from this iſland, being re- 
| duced to great indigence, began to think of de- 
fperate courſes; and entering into a confede- 
racy with ſome vagrant Engliſh, Dutch, 'and 
other outcaſts of all nations, but at the ſame + 
time reſolute fellows, and not deſtitute of men 
of capacity amongſt them, they began a pira- 


tical 
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tical war upon the Spaniards, At firſt they ſa- 
tished themſelves with taking their ſhips, and 
deſtroying their trade, which they did effectual- 
ly; but being encouraged and ſtrengthened by 
this ſucceſs, they landed upon the continent. of 
New Spain and Terra Firma, burning and plun- 
dering the open country. Their boldneſs and 
number increaſing with their ſucceſs, they aſ- 
ſaulted and took ſome of their ſtrongeſt fort- 
reſſes, and moſt opulent towns. They took 
Porto-Bello, Campeachy, Maracaibo, and the 
fortreſs of Chagra, and they even took the city 
of Panama by ſtorm, after defeating an army 
which came to beat them off. In all. which 
places they gained an incredible booty, and 
committed the moſt terrible cruelties. Ano- 
ther party of theſe pirates paſſed the ſtreights of 
Magellan, and entering the South ſeas, turned 
the whole coaſt of Peru, Chili, and Mexico in- 
to one ſcene of deſolation; every where attend- 
ed with ſucceſs, becauſe every where acting 
with a bravery and conduct, that in any other 
cauſe had merited the higheſt honours, | 
I The pirates, whom we called bucaneers im- 
properly, the French denominated flibuſtiers, 
from the Dutch fly-boats, in which they made 
their firſt expeditions. The bucaneers are no 
more than perſons who hunt wild cattle in A- 
merica for their hides and tallow. Some of 
theſe joined the flibuſtiers in their firſt expe- 
- ditions, and from them we named the whole 
body bucaneers.. It is ſurpriſing to think up- 
on the many brave and heroic exploits perform- 


ed 
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ed by a ſmall body of theſe bucaneers, when 
' we confider what armaments from England, 
Holland, and France have been ſent at different 
times to America, whoſe remains moſtly re- 
turned without honour or advantage. Theſe 
people brought their prizes and * fre- 
quently into Jamaica, by which they greatly 
enriched that iſland. Others finding that the 
Spaniards were very weak in TIER and 
that they had in a manner deſerted a conſider- 
able part of the iſland, made it a place of ren- 
dezvous. They who hunted the cattle, faw 
the hideous deſerts left by the Spaniſh tyranny 

a proper place for exerciſing their profeſſion. 
To theſe two ſorts of people were ſoon added a 
third, who were ſome of the French in the 
Leſſer Antilles, who finding how much might 
be made by ſupplying a ſort of people who ex- 

Ss pended _— and were not very exact in their 

S bargains, and perceiving that no part of Ame- 
rica afforded a better ſoil, paſſed over to this 
G iſland, and exerciſed here their buſineſs of 
S planters and merchants. Theſe three ſorts of 
people, mutually in want of each other, lived in 
very good harmony. The Spaniards diſlodged 
S them ſeveral times; but they ſtill returned, 
and with new ftrength; fo that it was with 
difficulty, and after a long diſpute, that the 
„135 were able to retain one part of the 
Hand. | | 

The court of France faw the progreſs of 
theſe people filently. Whenever complaints 
were made, they diſavowed their proceedings, 

and 
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and reſolved not to break meaſures with Spain 
for the ſake of an object which they were not 
ſure they could hold, and the advantages of 
which were yet doubtful; but when they found 
the French in Hiſpaniola numerous, ſtrong, and 
wealthy, they owned them as ſubjects, ſent 
them a governor and regular forces to keep them 
ſo, and to defend them in what they had done: 
the old method of piracy was ſtill connived at, 
whilſt their trade increaſed, and the ——_— 
extended. 

And though the Spaniards were glad to live 
upon good terms with them, yet they always 
looked upon them as uſurpers. And to ſay the 
truth, the French had no legal right to any part 
of it till the year 1697, when the Spaniards 
yielded that part of the iſland to them, to the 
weſt of Monte Chriſto on the north, and Cape 
Mongon on the ſouth, by the treaty of Ryſwick, 
and the boundaries betwixt theſe two nations 

*: ſettled by a line drawn acroſs the country 
| m north to ſouth. 
The French here are ſaid to equal, if not 
"outnumber the Spaniards in the other part of 
the iſland, and have-improved their ſettlement 
to great perfection, which indeed is the beſt 
they have in the Weſt Indies. They have fo 
many horſes here, that they formerly ſupplied | 
their neighbouring colonies with them; beſides, | 
they have plenty of wild horſes and wild hogs, 
of 'the breed firſt brought over from Spain. In 
the barren and rocky parts of the iſland are 
mines of gold, but are not worked now, though 
it 
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it is judged; they not only contain thoſe of gold, 
but mines of ſilver, 1 28 and iron: but the 
French wiſely think, that their labour is better 
beſtowed on the culture of the plains for theſe 
rich commodities, which vend ſo well in Eu- 
rope, than in the purſuit of mines, really more 
precarious in their profits, and which yield a 
wealth after all of a leſs uſeful kind, _ 
For many years its principal trade confiſted 
in tobacco, which employed a great Trading 
number of ſhips; but ſugar is now commodities. 
become the ſtaple commodity; which is reckon- 
ed extraordinary fine, and generally ſells dearer 
than any other ſugar produced in the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. The French have increaſed fo 
quickly here, that in the year 1726 they rec- 
koned, that on this iſland they had no leſs than 
100,000 negroes, and 30, ooo whites; that they 
made 60,000 hogſheads of ſugar of 500 weight 
each; that the indigo was half as much in va- 
lue as the fugar ; that they exported large quan- 
tities of cotton, and that they had ſent beſides 
to France cacao and ginger in tolerable plenty. 
Since that time they have raiſed coffee ow to 
a very great amount ; and not this article only, 
but every other branch of their commercial 
products has increaſed to a degree truly aſto- 
niſhing. Towards the conclufion of the laſt 
war, a Spaniſh writer, who was well informed, 
reckons the produce of the plantations 'near 
Cape Frangoite, the capital of French Hiſpa- 
niola, and which were exported from that ſingle 
town, at 30,000 tons in fugar, indigo, tobacco, 


G and 
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and coffee. This export, at the loweſt calcu- 
lation, cannot be of leſs value than 600, oo 
pounds Sterling; If to. this we add the exports 
of. the .two. port-towns_ of Leogane, and Petit 
Guayes, and the other inferior ones, which. cer- 
rainly do. not ſend out leſs than the capital; on 
this, ow. eſtimation we find the — produce 
of this iſland to be. Worth 1, 200, ooo pounds 
annually; which, great as it is, is certainly un- 
der-rated. But there is another branch of their 
trade, if poſſible, more advantageous to the 
mother- country, the contraband, which they 
carry on with the Spaniards, wholly in the ma- 
nufactures of France, and for which they re- 
ceive their returns in ſilver. The above-men- 
tioned author, from the moſt authentic infor- 
mation, tells us, that this trade returns annual- 
ly to France no leſs than two millions of dol- 

The moſt noted places in the French part of 
the iſland, as they lie from ſouth-weſt to north- 
caſt, are, | < * 1 ', f q 11032 * ; | 
1. St Lewis, about fix leagues, to the north» 
Theiſland of eaſt of the iſle of Vache, and twen- 
St Lewis. ty—five from Petit Guaves, is a ſmall 
iſland, having a good harbour, where they e- 
rected a fort about fifty years ago. This 10400 
is ſeparated from the main land of St Domingo 
by a channel not three quarters of a mile in 
breadth. The town and fort was deſtroyed in 
the year 1 737 by a dreadful hurricane, but is 
fince repaired. | 1078 f 
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leagues diſtant from the main land of the great 

ifland, is about five or fix leagues in „iche iland. 
length; its ſoil is very good, and hass | 
ſeveral' tolerable harbours, ſome of which are 
capable of receiving large ſhips. 


i 


3. Donna Maria bay, at the weſt end of the 
ifland, is fix leagues north-eaſt of The bay of 
Cape Tiberon. Here the King's ſhips Donna Maria. 
generally ſtop for wood and water. All the weſt 
art of this iſland, from this place to Cape St 
Nicholas, abounds with fine bays and commo- 
dious harbours, ſome of which are as good as 
any in England. 2 
4. Petit Guaves is a eee ſituated on a 
large bay on the weſt part of the pet G 
iſland. Mere the French carry on TY ns 
a very confiderable trade. | 
5. Leogane, which gives name to a princi- 
pany is another port on the ſame 2 
ay, where the French built a new 
town about half a league from the ſea. This 
town is the reſidence of the governor-general, 
the intendant, and other officers; the ſeat of 
the royal judicature of the ſuperior council of 
this part of the iſland. The French alſo erect- 
ed a fort on the ſhore to defend the ſhipping. 
There are ſeveral deſert iſlands in this bay, the 
chief of which is Gonave, . about ſeven or eight 
leagues in length, is very habitable, having a 
rich ſoil and a pure air, but is attended with 
this diſadvantage, of having not a drop of water 
upon it but what falls from the heavens. 


8 2 6. Port- 
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6. Port-Paix was formerly the reſidence of 
pat pa the governor, and the moſt conſi- 
derable place in the welt part of the 
iſland; till it was entirely ruined in the reign of 
King William by the Engliſh and Spaniards. 
This was the firſt place cb 
they had ſettled on he ifland of Tortuga, which 
lies oppeſite to it. This iſland is about twenty 
miles diſtant from Port-Paix, and is pretty large, 
producing excellent timber; and the ſoil, where 
duly cultivated, abundantly prolific. Columbus 
named it Tortuga, on account of the vaſt num- 
ber of tortoiſes he found there. 


* Port-Paix. 


7. There is one place ſtill to be mentioned, 
| Cape Fran- namely, Cape Francoiſe, which is 
Foiſe” ſituated on the northern part of the 
iſland, upon a very fine harbour. The French 
often call it the Cape, by way of eminence. It 
was twice deſtroyed by the Engliſh and Spa- 
niards in the beginning of King William's reign, 
but is fince elegantly rebuilt, and contains about 
8000 inhabitants, blacks and whites. The 
country adjacent to this town is remarkably 
fertile, and exceeding pleaſant, producing pro- 
digious quantities of indigo and ſugar, c. 
The eaſt part of this 3 iſland is ſtill 
1 PETR in the hands of the Spaniards, who 
poſſeſs the largeſt and beſt ſhare of it. 
Their capital town is St Domingo; it is ſeated 
on the ſouth fide of the iſland, at the mouth of 


the river Hayna, in a fine plain, which renders 


it extremely pleaſant, and ſhews it to great ad- 
vantage from the ſea. It is a large well-built 


city, 


e French took after 
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city, and contains ſeveral edifices more magni- 
ficent than is uſual in the Indies. It has a fine 
cathedral, ſeven large monaſteries, , and two 
nunneries. The governor-general. of the Spa- 
niſh iſlands: reſides here, as alſo: the judges of 
the royal courts; which makes it the ſupreme 
ſeat of juſtice, and thereby ſecures it from fall- 
ing into ruin, as otherwite it would certainly do 
through the loſs of trade. Beſides, it is alſo 
the ſeat of an archbiſhop, to whom the bi- 
ſhops of the Conception in this iſland, of St 
John de Porto-Rico, of St Jago de Cuba, of 
Venezuela in New Caſtile, and of Honduras, 
are ſuffragans ; whence it is eaſy to conceive, 
that its principal inhabitants are lawyers. and 
clergy. It has a good port, and the greateſt 
part of the trade that is carried on by the Spa- 
niards is here, Its ſituation is vaſtly delightful, 
having a large navigable river on the weſt, the 
ocean on the ſouth, and a pleaſant fruitful coun- 
try on the north and eaſt. In the year 1586 
this city was taken by Sir Francis Drake, who 
kept poſſeſſion of it a whole month, and then 
burnt a part of it, but ſpared the reſt, on the 
inhabitants agreeing to give him 60,000 pieces 
of eight, by way of ranſom. It quickly reco- 
vered its luſtre, and would have maintained it if 
trade had not decayed ; as it is it makes a good 
appearance, and the number of its inhabitants, 
including people of all complexions, negroes as 
well as Spaniards, is thought to exceed 25,000, 
and ſome ſay there are many more. There 
were other cities in this part of the iſland, 


* which 
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which formerly made a conſiderable figure, fuch 
as that of the Conception, which is a biſhop's 
ſee, St Jago Cavalleros, inhabited by bucaneers 
ot hunters ; and then as to ports, they had 
Puerta-de-la-Plata, and many others, which 
were ſo often deftroyed by pirates, that at length 
they ſunk into fiſhing villages, no longer worth 
taking. Of late years, however, it is ſaid, the 
Spaniſh affairs in this iſland are on the mending 
hand- | TY, __ * 2 a ö | PREP 
During the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, an 
armament was ſent againſt Hiſpaniola in order to 
reduce it. The generale appointed for this expe- 
dition, were Penn and Venables, the former for 
the marine and the latter for the land fervice : 
and a number of commiſſioners were added, as a 
check upon both. They embarked at Portf- 
mouth, and at length arrived before Hiſpaniola ; 
but their place for landing on that iſland was ill 
choſen. The army had forty miles to march 
before they could come to action, and the ſol- 
diers without order, without heart, fainting 
and dying by the exceſſive heat of the climate, 
and the want of neceſſary proviſions. They 
were alſo diſheartened, by the animoſity be- 
tween the generals and commiſſioners : and the 
cowardice, and diſcontent of their officers afford- 
ed an eaſy victory to a handful of Spaniards; ſo 
that they were obliged to retire with great igno- 
miny and loſs. mp 0 5 
But the principal commanders, a little re- 
conciled by their misfortunes, and fearing to 
return to England without effecting any thing, 
* reſolved 
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reſolved to make an attempt on Jamaica. They 

accordingly laid nege to St Jago de la —.— 
now Spanich- te the capital of the iſland; 
and after a long ſiege, in the 1656, the town, 
with the whole iſland, ſurcendered; which: made 


ample amends for the failure of the former. 
Here we may obſerve, that animoſities and 


9 % + 


quarrels between the principal commanders of 
an army or navy are generally attended with 
bad conſequences; namely, loſs and ignominy. 
Witneſs the unhappy ſtory of Matthews and 
Leſtock, Vernon and Wentworth, with D 
ny other inſtances which might have peel 
mentioned. We may likewiſe obſerve, that 
our remarkable . — ſince the commence- 
ment of this preſent war, have in a great mens 
ſure. been, owing to the beautiful harmony and 
unanimity which. has upon all occaſions ſab- 
ſiſted . between. our officers: and principal oom 
manders. 17 

Before we leave this iland, it will be necel- 
fury to take notice of one . 5 
ar not yet mentioned, namely, the e win 
ſtrei —— the iſlands of Cu- I. 
ba — Hiſpaniola, which is about eightoon 
leagues; over, and well known to us by the 
name of the windward paſſage; by which our 
chips ſometimes return from Jamaica. But 
as this paſſage is both difficult and dangerous, 
it is ſeldom they make choice of it; but, on the 
contrary, ſail. quite round the iſland of Cuba, 
and fo through the gulf of Florida. 

Hence, in a few words, the importance of 


keeping 


kee her theſe pa aſſages free and open is mads 
E 


evident; for o rwiſe, not on! our navigation 
ſuffers, but by degrees the in] abitants of Ja- 
maiĩca muſt be rained, and that valuable iſland 
be in —_ of being taken from ug.” N 
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The om of Portb- Rico; its climate and — 
* ' produce and * Wunde fa * 
ben 2 10 r. Y and 45 df3....24 
YT John de Porte Ricb, though f it Ne leſs! 
than either Cuba or Hiſpaniola, is however 
a very fine iſland. Its length, from eaſt to weſt, 
is about t 5 miles, and its breadth” about 50. 
The middle part of the iſland is in the latitude 
of 18 deg. 14 min. north, and is diſtant about 
forty miles to the eaſt of Hiſpaniola. The In- 
dian name of it was Borinquen; and Columbus, 
who diſcovered it in the year 1493, called it 
St Jobn the Baptiſt > but the chief town bein 8 
afterwards built upon a harbour called Ricv, or 
rich, which ſome 7 poſe was ſo named from 
its excellence; the whale i iſland ever finde has 
been called Porto- Rico. 
It coſt the Spaniards a good deal of Geübte 
The Span- to reduce this ifland, the inhabi- 
ards conquer tants being a brave and warlike peo- 
- extipate ple, and extremely fond. of liberty. 
8 By degrees, however, and by the | 
mighty advantages they had over them in the Iſl 
art of war, theſe new comers not only conquer 
ed, but entirely extirpated the natives, though 


at 


= 
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at their firſt arrival they were not leſs than 
600,000, We. are informed by a certain Spa- 
niſh writer, that they hunted. theſe unhappy 
people with dogs, trained up for the purpole ; 
and that they often ſet them on to tear men, 
women, and children for their paſtime, if they 
would not ſubmit to all the drudgery they put 
upon them. The natural conſequence of ſuch 
inhumane conduct was ſoon viſible; for the de- 
ſtruction of the natives proved the ruin of the 
iſland; and there is no longer any eonfiderable 
unn gold to be met with here, which 
ormerly was ſound in vaſt quantities, and for 
the ſake of which theſe innocent people were 
flau htered, and ſuch effects mult in the nature 
of things always attend on ſuch baſe and bloody 
expedients: meta Hand adt Li i422 
The rains which generally render the ſeaſon 
unhealthy, fall in June, July, and . n. 
Auguſt, when the weather would - | 
be otherwiſe extremely hot. About midſum- 
mer and the beginning of harveſt violent hurri- 
eanes (the general ſeourge of theſe climes) are 
frequent, when the plants ſuffer greatly by the 
north-eaſt wing. W 

The foil, which is beautifully diverſified with 
woods, hills, valleys, and —— Soil and pro- 
is extremely fertile, abounding with ducts. 
excellent meadows, well ſtored with cattle, 
which were originally brought from Spain. A 
ridge of mountains runs through the ifland from 
eaſt to weſt, from whence iſſue many brooks 
and rivers, which water the plains, and clothe 
| H them 
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them with tlie fineſt of paſtures. The deſcents 
of theſe hills are covered with trees of various 
kinds, proper for building my and other uſe- 
ful purpoſes... + 
The capital of the iſland i is the city of porto- 
| Porto-Rico. Rico, which ſtands on the north 
ſide of it, on a ſmall iſland join- 
ad to the continent by a cauſey, which runs 
directly croſs the harbour. The city is Both 
large and well built; it is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, and the reſidence of the King of Spain's 
governor, and is better inhabited than moſt 
Spanish cities; the true teaſon of which is its 
being the eentre of the illicit trade carried on 
by the Britiſh and French with the King of 
Spain's ſubjects, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
the laws, and the many recautions taken to 
prevent it. There is à ſtrong citadel built on 
the ſouth-weſt ſide of the city, Which commands 
and defends it; beſides, there is @ very ſtrong 
caſtle, which protects the port: The harbour 


is very good, and the largeſt ſhips may lie in it 


with the utmoſt ſafety. In the year 1595, Sir 
Francis Drake was here, who burnt all the 
ſhips; but foreſeeing, that he could not be able 
to keep the place without abandoning all his o- 
ther deſigns, therefore left it. Three years 
Taken by the afterwards the Earl of Cumberland 
mor - i Cum- reduced it, and had ſome thoughts 
* of keeping poſſeſſion of the ſame; 
but lofing 400 of his men in the ſpace of a 
month by a contagious diſeaſe, he was glad to 
depart, carrying with him ſeventy pieces of can- 
non, 
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non, and an immenſe booty in plate. In the 
year 161 5, the Dutch ſent a ſtrong fleet hither, 
but with no great ſucceſs; for they only took 
and plundered the city, not being able to reduce 
the caſtle, which with the other forts are now 
in a better condition than ever, as the Spa- 
niards of late have taken ſeveral ſteps towards 
the better ſettlement of this iſland. The city 
of -Porto-Rico is ſituated in -18 deg. 20 min. 

north, and 65 deg. 35 min. weſt longitude. 
The principal commodities in which the 
traders of Porto-Rico deal, are, ſu- Trading 
gar, ginger, hides, cotton-thread, commodities. 
caſſia, maſtic, &c. They have alſo great quan- 
tities of ſalt, and make a conſiderable profit of 
the ſale of their oranges and lemons, as fruit, 

and in ſweetmeats. They have a great many 
good veſſels, in which they trade to various 
parts of America. Beſides Porto-Rico, there 
are ſeveral conſiderable towns, ſuch as Arezibo, 
Guadiamila, St Germain, &c. The genius of 
the people, and the convenient ſituation of this 
Hand, would render it a moſt flouriſhing 
colony, if ſome great inconveniencies did not 
keep the people under. Theſe are principally 
three : great droughts, which are but too fre- 
quent, and which bring the inhabitants often 
to the point of ſtarving : hurricanes likewiſe 
are very frequent, which do incredible miſchief, 
both at ſea and on land : and laſtly, the deſcents 
of privateers, which have been ſo frequent and 
ſo fatal, that all the ſea-ports have been ruined 
oyer and over; and perhaps this is one reaſon 
H 2 | why 
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why the guarda coſtas fitted out from this 
| place, are ſo remarkably cruel. rn 

It is not eaſy to fix the — of people up- 
on this iſland ; but ſome who pretend to be well 
acquainted therewith, aſſure us that they do 
not exceed 10,000, . 


The other places of note 1 this and the 
neighbouring ſmall iſlands, are 
1. Port- del-Aguada on the dert wean part 
Port- del-A- of the iſland, where the galleons 
guad. and flota uſually = to take in 


freſh proviſions and water when ey come from 
Spain. 


2. Bomba d' Inferno, or, as che F a call | 


it, Coffremort, is a ſmall iſland, about three 
leagues in length, on the ſouth fide of Porto- 
Rico iſland, but is remarkable only for the 
fiſhing of tortoiſes. 

3. Crabs iſland on the ſouth corner of the 


Crabs iſlang, Sreat one, (ſo called by the buca- 
' neers, on account of the great num- 

ber of theſe creatures found there), is prett 
large, and abundantly fertile, planted with 
oranges, citrons, and other fruits. The Eng- 
liſh ſettled here in the year 1718 ; but it is at 
preſent deſtitute of inhabitants, for the Spa- 
niards not chuſing ſuch neighbours, ſurpriſed 
and took the place in the year 1720, and 
carried away the colony to Porto-Rico, and 

St Domingo. 

4. To the eaſt of Porto- Rico, lie a cluſter of 
The Virgin ſmall iſlands, about twelve or more in 
iſes. number, called the Virgins. 9 
| the 


" 
8 


. 
j » 
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the paſſage through them is reckoned difficult 
and dangerous, yet Sir Francis Drake paſſed 
ſafely through them, in his way to St Do- 
mingo, Theſe too belong to Spain, but are of 
little value, being moſtly barren, ſandy, crag- 
ged, and uninhabited. 1 
Laſtly, the iſland of Mona, which lies be- 
tween Porto-Rico and Hiſpaniola, is but ſmall ; 
however, it is faid to be very fruitful and well 
peopled. It is well watered, and produces ex- 
cellent fruits in great abundance, and has a go- 
vernor in it appointed by the King of Spain. 
Thus having finiſhed our deſcription of the 
Spaniſh inſulan colonies in the Weſt Indies, we 
ſhall next proceed to deſcribe their ſettlements 
on the continent of North America, which will 
be the ſubject of the ſecond part, $27 4s 
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The Spaniſh ſettlernents on . conti- 
nent t of N * America. 


of Florida. 1 deſcription of the town and fart 
of Sf Auguſtine ; » the advantages that would at- 
- Zend the taking 2 it, 7 4 e to the Britiſh 
en 7 &cc. . | 


* . ae Plorida v was given 
e Spaniards to all that part of 


North, — lying to the — of 
the wg of Mexico, and bordering on the At- 


lantic ocean to the eaſt. But at preſent it has 
different names; for within theſe limits are 
compriſed our colonies of Georgia and Caro- 
lina, and that immenſe country to the welt of 
theſe, called by the French Louiſiana, into which 
they have lately intruded themſelves, though at 
the ſame time they had not the leaſt right or 
title to it. 

At preſent the Spaniſh province of Florida is 


but narrow and inconſiderable, being little more 


than that peninſula, ſituated between Georgia 
and Cape Florida; lying between the latitudes 
of 25 and 30 deg. north, and between 81 and 
85 dep. weſt longitude, having the gulf of 


Mexico on the weſt, and the Atlantic ocean on 
the 


N 
a 
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the eaſt, and the ſtreights of Bahama on the 
ſouth: Its length from north to ſouth is 406 
miles, and about 100 where broadeſt. | | 
This <buntry'is, bleſſed with a pure air, and 

a proliſic ſoil, equal to any of our EN ny 
North-American colonies in fertili- ſoil. 

ty andipleafantiiels, produeing all rw of ex- 
cellent timber, dying woods, ſhrubs, herbe, to- 
gether with all ſorts | 1 ain, and excellent 
grapes. Here ma iſed great quantities of 

wine and filk, as Gel ſoil and 4 are admi- 
rably well adapted for the production of . theſe 
valuable DEE; fo hat nothing is want⸗ 
ing to render this province as profitable as it is 
pleaſant, but ind ious inhabitants to cultivate 


+ 4+ 3% 


other is 1. — are incredible abet of 
turkies, and every other ſort of the winged ſpe- 
cies common in America. Although the G 
mate be naturally Warm, being but a few de- 
grees to the north of the tropic, yet the great 
heat is much mitigated by the ſea-breezes, and 
towards the Apalachian mountains the air is 
generally cool and refreſhing. | 
The natives of this country are of an olive 
colour, robuſt, agile, and extremely well pro- 
portioned; they 8 go naked, both men and wo- 
men; except only a der- hin round their middle; 
but 


» 
* 
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but to ene themſelves from the. injuries of 
the weather they are painted with certain juices, 
which leave indelibſe marks. The weapons 
they uſe are bows and Arrows, which they ma- 
nage with great dexterity, As to religion, they 
are bigotted idolaters, Worth ping the ſun and 
moon as ſupreme deities, a nd „ e irrer 
_ tred to! all Chriſti ans. 
aniards; as they have always 5 in 
| F ſtate ag war with theſe Indians, ſo they have 
conſtantly repreſented them in the blackeſt co- 
lours ; though ſuch of our countrymen as have 
had any thing to do with them, affirm they are 
not ſo bad, except as to their ſubtilty, 1 pro- 
penſity to fraud, of which they have more than 
any other natives of America. 
The only towns. or places of ſtrength which: 
$t Auguttine the Spaniards are poſſeſſed of in Flo- 
rica, are St Auguſtine and St Mat- 
theo. As to the former, it is ſeated in north la- 
titude, 29 deg. 48 min. about eighty leagues 
from the mouth of the gulf of Florida, or chan 
nel of Bahama; thirty ſouth of the river Ala- 
tamacha, and a- yen from the town of Sa- 
vannah in Georgia. It is built along the ſhore 
at the bottom of a hill ſhaded with trees, in the 
form of an oblong ſquare, and is, divided into 
four ſtreets, cutting each other at right angles. 
Portiations, About a mile north from the town 
ſtands the caſtle, called Sz Jobn 5 
fort, built of ſoft ſtone, with four baſtions ; it 
has a curtain of ſixty yards long, a parapet of 
Hine feet thick, and a rampart twenty feet High 
The 
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The fort is mounted with fifty pieces of can- 
non, ſixteen of which are braſs, and ſome of 
them twenty-four pounders. The harbour is 
formed by an iſland, and a long point of land, 
divided from the continent by a river. The 
iſland, which is called Euftacia, is long and nar- 
row the northern part of it is due caſt from 
the caſtle, and extends about ten miles ſouth a- 
long the coaſt, leaving a channel betwixt it and 
the main land, which at the ſouthern extremi- 
ty of the iſland is not a mile over, but not ſo 
much at the northern. It is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſea on this coaſt is ſo ſhallow 
that no ſhips of great force can come within 

three leagues either of the town or caſtle. | 

In the year 1 586, this place was taken by 
Sir Francis Drake, when the Spa- Taken y Sir 
niards fled, and left him fourteen Fran. Drake. 
braſs cannon, beſides a cheſt of 2000 pounds, 
and other booty. Ia 1665 it was again taken 
and plundered by Wie Davis at the head of 
the bucaneer̃s. 

In the year 1702, the people of Carolina 
* an a deſign of conquering what «4, Englim 
the Spaniards ſtill hold in Florida, attackit — 
and actually undertook it under the 2 an * 
command of Col. Moor their go- 1 
vernor. He ruined the villages and ſarms in 
the open country, and beſieged the town of St 
Auguſtine for three months; but on the ap- 
proach of ſome Spaniſh veſſels to its relief, he 
raiſed the ſiege with precipitation, and marched 
back to Charleſtown, 300 miles, by land. _ 

7 I aſt 
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laſt is 6 of this ace was by Gen. Oglethorpe 
in 1740, when be marched to it with a conſi- 
derable body of Engliſh forces, and a much 
larger of 15 and took ſome advanced poſts; 
hut the Spaniſh governor, it ſeems,” was a man 
of great experience, and having early intelli- 
gen nce of the viſit intended him, had increaſed 

s forces to near a thouſand men. The Eng- 
liſh ſeemed to have taken poſſeſſion of too many 
places; ſome of which were probably abandon- 
ed to them with that view. This afforded the 
Spaniſh officer an opportunity of cutting off 
about 1 30 men, who were poſted in the ne 
fort under the command of Col. Palmer. This 
diſaſter, together with the apparent impoſſibi - 
lity of doing any great execution by the bat- 
teries which had been raiſed on the ifland of 
Euſtatia, being at too great a diſtance, occaſion- 
ed the raiſing of the ſiege towards the latter end 
of June, and thereby put an end to the high 
expectations which had beer; raiſed from this 
undertaking, which, if it had ſucceeded, muſt 
have been attended: with very great Og 
to the Britiſh =; | 

The only 2 ce in this peninſula of any con- 


st Mattheo, ſequence to the Spaniards, next to 
St 8 is St Mattheo, about 
fifteen leagues to the north. This is the fron- 


tier-town of Florida, next to Georgia. It was 


beſieged by the Engliſh when we were laſt at 
war with the Spaniards, but pes little advan- 


tage. 
Both theſe towns, as well as Georgia, are 
| | within 


* 
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within the limits of South Carolina, though 
unjuſtly detained from us by the Spaniards ; for 
by the charter -granted by King Charles II. in 
1666, the ſouthern limits of Carolina were fixed 
at north latitude 29. The Spaniards indeed ſay, 
that this grant was an invaſion upon their right; 
but if the firſt diſcovery gives a title, which is 
the general pretenſion of the Spaniards to their 
American dominions, we ſhall find it belongs to 
us, and we had an undoubted title to all that 
art of Florida which borders on the gulf of 

— ever ſince the reign of Henry VII. by 
whoſe commiſſion (as was formerly obſerved) - 
Cabot diſcovered all this coaſt fronting the At- 
lantic ocean, from north latitude 28. to north 
latitude 50. twenty years before it had been vi- 
fited by any other European. At the ſame time 
it muſt be acknowledged, that Juan Pontio-de- 
Leon made afterwards a fuller — of it in 
the year 1512, and took poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try for the King of Spain; however, this by no 
means deſtroys our prior title to it. 

St Auguſtine in time of war is a neſt of pri- 
vateers, which, if not deſtroyed, will greatly 
diſtreſs our North-American and Jamaica trade. . 
Although our attempt upon it in the year 1740, 
LVvich an irregular body of militia, failed, yet it 
= would ſoon have fallen by a regular force well 
conducted; for the town is ſmall, and the fort 
not able to reſiſt the uſual force employed in a 
fiege. 

It this place was taken, all Florida would 
fall with it, which would be of great ſervice to | 

nt our = 
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our trade, not only by depriving the Spaniards 


The import. Of a port, from hence they might 


ance of St Au- annoy us on this ſide, but, on the 


guſtine.. contrary, enable us to diſtreſs them, 
by cruiſing on their homeward-bound ſhips co- 
ming from the gulf of Florida, and the ſtreights 
of Bahama. 'And if' we: were to add to it the 
conqueſt of Louiſiana, (which every one reckons 
to be in our power), and the war ending pro- 
ſperouſly, we might then make the Miſſiſippi 


our weſtern boundary, and the gulfs of Florida 


and Mexico our ſouthern. This would effec- 
tually ſettle our confines in North America, 
and put a final period to future diſputes both 
with France and Spain in this reſpect; this 


vould alſo entirely ſubject the Indians to us, and 


put a perpetual ſtop to the horrid ravages the 
formerly committed upon our planters, through 
the inſtigation of the French and Spaniards. 4 


ee r . 


New Mexico. Its extent, climate, ſoil, and pro- 
r B04 e e e 2267 


"F His. extenſive country, which the Spa- 
niards ſometimes call the kingdom, and 
ſometimes the province of New Mexico, was 


ſo called, as being later diſcovered than Old 


Mexico, or New Spain. It is-bounded on the 
north by high mountains, beyond which is a 
country altogether unknown; by Louiſiana on 


the caſt, by ſome of the provinces of New 


Spain, 
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Spain, and the gulf of Mexico, on the ſouth; 
on the weſt by the Vermilion ſea, and the Rio 
Colorado, which ſeparates it from California. 
The extent of this country is very uncertain; 
even the Spaniſnh writers ſeem to diſagree in this 
point. Some place it between the parallels of 
27 and 50 deg. north latitude, and between 100 
and 115 of weſt lon + However, this-may 
be-affirmed, .that whar has been diſcovered ex- 
tends upwards of 1000 miles in a northern di- 
rection from New Biſcay in New Spain; and 
the breadth from California to the Miſſiſippi is 
little inferior. © | _ 
Some geographers divide it into fifteen, ma- 
ny of the . writers into eighteen pro- 
vinces, of which they give us only the names; 
but the lateſt maps ſeem to divide it only into 
fc 1 an, ff Sie SHE 411214 
This delightful country lies for the moſt part 
within the temperate zone, and has a moſt 
pleaſant climate, every way agreeable to Euro- 


ropean conſtitutions. | | $8851 . 
As to the ſoil, it is wonderfully good, abound- 
ing with fruit and timber trees, and Soil and pro- 
beautifully interſperſed with riſing duct. 
grounds, and plains, with rivers and purling 
ſtreams. All ſorts of wild and tame cattle, eſpe- 
cially cows, are found here in great abundance, 
with plenty of fowls and fiſh. In a ward, this 
is as pleaſant, plentiful, and rich a country as in 
America, or in any other part of the world; for, 
befides the many valuable commodities the ſoil 
is capable of producing, it contains alſo in its 
4" bowels- 


— —_———— — 
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bowels many rich mines of ſilver, and ſome: of 
gold, which are worked more and more every 
day; and it affords precious ſtones of ſeveral 


' - Finds; but it labours under one great inconve- 


nience, namely, of having no direct intercourſe 
with Europe. This country is but little known 
to Europeans, and the Spaniſh ſettlements in it 


are ſaid to be weak; however, they are every 


day increaſing in proportion, as they diſcover 
mines which are {ard not to be inferior to any 
that have been diſcovered in America. 


nl Although there are but few rivers of note in 


this extenſive tract of country, yet 
bros it is extremely well 1 with 
innumerable ſmall rivers and beautiful ſtreams : 
the only remarkable ones here are, Rio Salada, 
and Rio del Norte, or the north river, which 
runs the whole length of the country, and then 
bending eaſt, paſſes through the province of 
New Leon, where it falls into the Mexican 
gulf. There are alſo ſeveral rivers of lefs note, 
which run into the ſea of Mexico; and there 
are ſeveral bays and creeks on that coaſt, which 
might eaſily be converted into harbours. 
The greateſt part of this country is ſtill in the 
hands of the original inhabitants, who, though 
they are repreſented as an eaſy, peaceable, and 


hoſpitable people, yet were not only more nu- 


merous, but better provided for their defence 
than any other people of the new world, which 
the Spaniards had to encounter with. The 
Indians there were well clothed, cultivated their 
lands, had large flocks of cattle, tolerable huts 
BEET in 
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in their villages; and ſtately ſtone houſes in 
their towns, when the. Spaniards came among 
them, . whichowas in the year 1539. However; 
they were groſs idolaters, worſhipping the fan 
and moon; as to government, they had your. 
princes or caciques, whom they elected for 
their wiſdom and valour. Theſe Indians ſhew-< 
ed a greater readineſs to embrace the Chriſtian 
religion than any other of the American nations, 
but did not diſcover any willingneſs to part with 
their liberty, which ina great meaſure they 
ſtill retain. Spaniſni vrriters make mention df 
z great variety of nations in this country; but 
the principal are the Apaches, Who are a very 
brave and warlike people. About the latter end 
of the laſt century, theſe conceiving themſelves 
aggrieved by the: Spaniſh governor, made 4 
general inſurrection, and did a great deal of 
miſchief, but were” at laſt overpowered, and 
ſtronger garriſons have been kept there ſince to 
keep tie in W Wi 1 
The capital of all this country, is the eity 
of Santa Fe, ſeated on the Rio del he city of 
Norte, in north latitude 36. It is Santa fe. 
ſaid to be a well- built rich city; but ſtanding 
at the diſtance of 130 leagues from the ſea, it 
cannot be expected, that we ſhould have a good 
account of it. Beſides this, the Spaniards have 
many conſiderable towns here; but as we know 
very little about them, it would be unneceſſary 
for us to mention them. The whole is under 
one © governor, who reſides at Santa Fe, and 
ought always to have a ſtanding army = _ 
Pr + | orie, 


RD n nd Nibe Parti; 


* * which he reocives conſtant pay from 
the crown. The Spaniards export their plate, 
precious Nanes, : a — the other commodities of 
this country by land to Mexico, on horſes and 
mules, and Alec a great deal of caution-when- 


. * 
F 1. 
WV 
* 


ever they Write uf Ai country; whether it be 


that they are apprchenſive of the natives, or 
afraid that. ſtrangers ſhould-attempt any thing 
by making-deſcents-'onothe:fide next to Cali- 
fornia, is uncertain; The Spaniards are natu- 
rally cautious, and ſometimes exceed in chat re- 
ſpect: but in this caſe they are certainly in the 
right 3 for Dampier frequently mentions the 
poſũbility of penetrating to the gold and filver 
mines, by making deſcents on the ſhore oppoſite 
to California. On the other ſide, if the French 
be allowed to reſide in Louiſiana, the Spaniards 
Will run no- ſmall hazard from their neighbour- 
hood. | This,muſt,readily appear to any perſon, 
who conſiders; with - what addreſs they have 
fixed themſelves in the iſland of Hiſpaniola- 

The governor of New Mexico only enjo 
his poſt for five years, and then has a — 
ſent him; which is probably the reaſon that 
he is ſo much devoted to his own intereſt, and 
o careleſs of that of the public. 

In paſſing we may — that Ihen * 
Charles. I. made a grant of that part of Florida 
to the weſt of Carolina, great part of | New 
Mexico as well as Louiſiana was included in it. 
For the extent of this grant ſpecified in the 
charter, was all the continent to the weſt of 
Carolina, from north "latitude 29. to north K. 

Sof titude 
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titude 36. extending in longitude from ſaid 


| woe to the n n ſea. 


0 H A p. III. | 
The epi of California deſeribed. —The Britiſh 


claim to it. 


His is the, moſt on part of the new 
world diſcovered, and in any degree 
poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. The ſouthern parts 
of this peninſula ere known to that nation ſoon 
after the diſcovery of Mexico; but it remained, 
for the ſpace of 120 years. after that, a matter 
of diſpute, whether it was an iſland, or a pe- 
ninſula. It uſed to be laid down in the beſt 
maps as an iſland, with a pretty wide ſea be- 
twixt it and the continent of New. Mexico: 
but in the lateſt maps it is laid down as a penin- 
ſula, which it really is, though it did not ap- 
pear to be a certainty, till it was diſcovered to 
be ſuch, by Father Caino a German : Jeſuit, 
who landed in California, and paſſed into New 
Mexico, without croſſing any other water, than 
Rio Azul, or Blue river, about north latitude 
35. So that this matter is now out of diſpute, 
after having long exerciſed the W of 
the learned about it. 

According to the beſt maps we have, Cali- 
fornia extends from 23 to 45 deg. of north 
latitude; that is, from the ſtreight diſcovered 
by Martin Aquilar, to Cape St Lucas; ſo that 


71s about 800 miles from ſouth to north: its 
0 K breadth 


very differently characteriſed by our writers, and 
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breadth is very unequal, being near 200 miles 
towards the northern parts, but tapers away 
towards the ſouthern extremity, where it is 


hardly fifty miles over. It is bounded on the 


north, by an unknown continent; on the eaſt 


by New Mexico, and the gulf of California, 
commonly called the Vermilion ſea ; and on the 
welt and ſouth by the Pacific ocean. Though 
it lies for the moſt part within the temperate 
zone, yet there are great heats on the coaſt in 
the ſummer-time, but the inland parts ars ve 

temperate ; and though the winter is pretty cold, 
yet it is judged to be a healthy and an agreeable 
country. As to the foil, the mountains are 
clothed with woods, and the plains plentifully 
watered, abounding with fruit-trees, and pro- 
ducing, where planted, all the kinds of grain 
which grow in Europe. Here are deer, of 
which two kinds are pecaliar to the country ; 
here are al}: forts of fowls and birds common ei- 
ther in Europe or the Weft Indies, with amazing 
quantities of ſea and river fiſh ; and in a word, 
a more plentiful country cannot be withed for. 
That there are mines here, 1s very probable, 
though not certain; but it is well known, that 
here is one of the fineſt pearl - fiſheries in the 
whole world. This eountry is watered with 
many ſmall rivers, beſides twe pretty eonſider- 
able, viz. Rio Colorado, and Rio du Carmel. 


On both ſides of the peninſula are many fine 


ports, with innumerable bays, creeks, and 
roads. The natives of this country have been 


alſo 
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alſo by the Spaniards ; but it is ſafeſt to rely on 
what Father Caino tells us concerning them, 
becauſe he converſed longer with them, and 
more familiarly than any other perſon who has 
left us memoirs. He informs us, that theſe 
people, who are tolerably well made, and very 
ingenious, live without houſes, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſhade afforded them by trees in 
the ſummer, and dwelling in caves in the win- 
ter. They are not altogether void of religion, 
ſince they have been obſerved to kneel and pray 
on the firſt appearance of the new moon; and 
to ſhew a great docility in receiving the princi- 
ples of the Chriſtian religion, which however 
no great. pains has been taken to propagate 
amongſt them. As to government, they are 
abſolutely in a ſtate of nature, every man is 
both a ſovereign and a legiſlator in his own 
family z which is attended with great inconve- 
niencies, there being continual feuds amongſt 
them, which frequently end in broils and blood- 
ſhed. The men go for the moſt part naked, 
except a fillet of fine cloth about their temples, 
and bracelets of pearl which are very n 
wrought, The women are better clothed; for, 
beſides an ornament upon their heads, they 
wear generally a mantle of ſkins over their 
ſhoulders, a piece of cloth girt round their bo- 
dies, and chains of pearls on their necks and 
arms. Such as live on the eaſtern fide, on the 
ſhore of the Vermilion ſea, are enemies to the 
Spaniards, who very probably have given them 
cauſe. But in other parts of the country, they 
K 2 | ſeem 
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feem extremely well diſpoſed to entertain any 
ſtrangers, and might, without much difficulty, 
be converted and civilized : but as they are very 
numerous, and their country of great extent, 
one may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Spaniards 
have declined ſending miſſionaries, through 
fear that the people, when civilized, might ei- 
ther prove dangerous neighbours, or by culti- 
vating their lands, invite ſtrangers to ſettle a- 
mongſt them. - 2 1 
There are two things very obſervable in this 
country, namely, that after the rainy ſeaſon is 
over, a great as of dew falls in the 
mornings, in the months of April, May, and 
June, which not only renders the ground ex- 
ceeding prolific, but ſettling upon roſe-leaves, 
candies, and hardens like manna, is ſweet as 
ſugar, though not ſo white, and pleaſant to the 
„ D ILGITY ec Ms 
2. In the heart of the country are plains of 
falt, quite firm and clear as cryſtal, which 
(conſidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh of all 
forts that are found here) might prove of great 
advantage to any civilized people, who were 
poſſeſſed of the country. But the natives do 
not ſeem to make uſe of this ſalt for curing 
their fiſh, which they generally cat raw, as they 
do alſo fleſh and roots. | 
The Spaniards for a long tract of time wholly 
neglected this valuable peninſula, and it is but 
of late they had any ſettlements there. At pre- 
ſent they have only a village in its ſouthern ex- 
tremity near Cape St Lucas. The Manila ſhips 
N ſometimes 


* » 
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ſometimes touch here in their way to Acapulco ; 
and this, no doubt, in proceſs of time, will be- 
come a very conſiderable place, by Wet trading 
wich the Indians for pearl. 

There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands on the coaſts 
of California, both in the Pacific ocean, and in 


the Vermilion ſea; but thoſe which are beſt 


known, are thoſe three lying off Cape St Lucas, 
towards the Mexican coaſt, called Las tres Ma- 
rias, the three Marys ; they are but ſmall, but 
have good wood and water, abundance of game, 
and falt pits as in California. Theſe” iſlands 
were muct frequented by the En gliſh and French 
pirates, when cruiſing in the South ſeas, and 
ſometimes they wintered there. 

Our famous admiral and navigator Sir Franbis 


Drake landed in California, and took poſſeſſion | 


of it in the year 1578, for his miſtreſs Queen 
Eliſabeth, by the name of New Albion; and 
he not only took poſſeſſion, but obtained the 
beſt right 2 the world to the poſſeſſion, the 
principal king of the country having formally 
inveſted him with the ſovereignty, and preſent- 
ed him with his own crown of beautiful fea- 
thers. However, we do not find, that ever 


| the Britiſh nation had any thought of nnn 


that right ſince his time. 


C HAN. 
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CHAP. iv. 


The extent and fituation, climate and ſoil, &c. of 
- "Old Mexico or New. Spain, its diviſion into 
three audiences; with a deſcription of the di- 
Arict of Guadalajara. 


* Egon, which lies . Foy 
| parallels Sg. 20 MIN, an O . 
30 min. north vows A 310 bounded — - 
north-weſt by New Mexico, on the north-eaſt 
by the gulf of Mexico, on the ſouth-eaſt by 
the iſthmus of Darien, and on the ſouth-weſt 
by the great South ſea. It is upwards of 2000 
miles from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; but its | 
breadth is very unequal, occaſioned by its ma- | 

| 


ny indentures by ſeveral bays; the broadeſt 

part is on the frontiers of New Mexico, where 

it extends from the gulf of California on the 

weſt, to the borders of Louiſiana on the eaſt, 

about 620 miles. It gradually grows narrower, 

till we come to the great bay of Campeachy, 

where it forms a kind of iſthmus: then it 

ſpreads from the South ſea to Cape Cotoche in 

the province of Ycatan near 600 miles. It is 

again contracted by the gulf of Honduras; and 

eaſt from Nicaragua it forms another iſthmus, 

till it reaches the frontiers of Darien, which 

ſeparates it from South America. | | 

This was the firſt country the Spaniards con- 

_ quered and ſettled on the continent of Ame- 

rica, and it ſtil] continues their principal ſettle- 
ment, 
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ment, whether we conſider its number of inha- 
bitants, its natural wealth, or extended traffic. 
. Notwithſtanding the great extent, and the in- 
numerable inhabitants of this large empire, yet 
it is amazing to conſider how ſoon it was con 
quered by a handful of Spaniards. Hernando 
Cortes, a native of Old Spain, a man of great 
bravery and conduct, being ſent by the gover- 
nor of Cuba with-a ſmall fleet, and a few 
troops, in order to make diſcoveries on the coaſt 
of the continent, arrived at La Vera Cruz, and 
there having received information of the vaſt 
wealth of the King of Mexico, the news of it 
ſpeedily determined him to pay the Mexican 
monarch a vifit. Accordingly Cortes ſet out 
on his jaurney the 16th of Auguſt 1 520, only 
with five hundred foot, fifteen - horſe, and a 
thouſand Indians to carry their baggage. With 
this little army, and a ſmall reinforcement he 
afterwards received from Cuba, Cortes ſoon 
ſubdued the whole Mexican empire, which ever 
fince has been poſſeſſed and governed by the 
Spaniards, . eee een 

As this extenſive region lies for the moſt part 
within the torrid zone, it is extremely hot, and 
on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, 
marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſea- 
ſons; it is likewife very unwholeſome ; neither 
is the coaſt pleaſant in any reſpect, being incum- 
bered for the moſt part with impenetrable fo- 
reſts of mangrove trees, which extend into the 
water for a confiderable way. But the inland 
country aſſumes a more agreeable aſpect, _ 


* 
„ £ 


4 


the air is of- a better temperament. Here the 
tropical fruits grow in great abundance and per- 
fection. Here the land is generally fruitful, 
nd would not reſuſe any ſort of grain, if the 
number or induſtry of the inhabitants were in 
any meaſure proportioned to the luxuriancy of 
the ſoil. The land on the weſtern ſide is not 
ſo low as on the eaſtern, is much better in qua- 


It is probable that the Spaniards, for wiſe 
ends, leave the eaſtern coaſts of this country. in 
its preſent ſtate of rudeneſs and deſolation, 
judging that a deſert and unwholeſome frontier 
is a better defence againſt a foreign enemy than 
fortifications and armies, to be maintained at a 
vaſt, expenſe. In general, few countries un- 
der the fame! aſpect of the heavens enjoy more 
of the benefits of nature, and the neceſſaries 
of life; but, like all the tropical countries, 
it is rather more abundant in fruits than in 
grain. Pine- apples, pomegranates, oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, figs, and cacaor nuts, are produ- 
ced here in ſurpriſing plenty. The number of 
their horned cattle is incredible; ſome private 
perſons are ſaid to have upwards of 40, ooo 
head; many run wild in the woods, and a very 
conſiderable trade is driven in their hides and 
tallow. Hogs are equally numerous, and their 
lard is much in requeſt all over the country, 
where it is uſed inſtead of butter. Although 
Mexico produces prodigious herds of ſheep, yet 
their wook. is but a very inconſiderable article 
| in their trade; nor is it probable that it is of a 
. 91 N good 
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titude 20: to north latitude 30. is 
bounded on the north by New Me- ence of Gua- 
-Xico, on the weſt. by — Pacific dalajara. 

C 
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good kind, as it is ſcarcely ever found uſeful 
ane the tropics. 


This kingdom is divided into thc diſtricts 


or governments, called audiences, that is, ſove- 


reign courts, which, though under the inſpec- 
tion of him who is appointed viceroy of Me- 
xico by the King of Spain, decide all matters 
whatſoever, civil or criminal; and this is fo 
ordered for the conveniency of the people, who 
otherwiſe would be obliged upon all ſuits to 
repair to the city of Mexico from the moſt di- 
ſtant parts; whereas by this means they have 
ſovereign courts to determine all controverſies, 
and direct all affairs relating to the een ung 
within reaſonable diſtances: 


The names of theſe three e are Gua⸗ 


dalajara, Mexico; and Guatimala ; each andi- 
ENCE is ſubdivided 0 ſeveral counties or pro- 


vinces. 
We ſhall briefly went bf theſs thn eta 


as they lie, from 9 to ſouth, beginning with 


that of Guadalajara, which is alſo called the 
kingdom of New Galicia. | 


This audience, which extends * ene la- 
The audi- 


ocean, and the gulf of California; on the ſouth 
and eaſt it has — and ſeveral provinces of 


Mexico. Its extenſion along the ſea- coaſt from 


north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt is about 200 leagues, 


but its interior parts are very unequal, yet in 
ſome places 500 miles wide. 


L | #. "The | 
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The climate of this diſtrict differs very much, 
being partly within the torrid and partly within 
the temperate zone; however, it is reckoned | 
wholeſome, and is far more temperate than any 


other part of New Spain. The ground is ge- 


nerally mountainous and woody, but at the ſame 
time abundantly fruitful where. duly cultivated, 
producing Indian and European grain, alſo ma- 
ny valuable drugs, with very rich mines of ſil- 
| = together with a very good pearl-fiſhery on 
the coat. 1 V. bnd 
This audience is divided into ſeven large pro- 
The province Vinces. The firſt of theſe on the 
of Cinaloa- * north-weſt is Cinaloa, which lies 
next to the kingdom of New Mexico, along 
the 'ſhore of the Californian ſea. It is about 
300 miles from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, but 
does not exceed 120 where broadeſt. Here 
the air is ſerene and pleaſant; and beſides 
fine paſtures abounding with cattle, the ſoil 
bears all forts of fruits and grain. The capital 
of this province is the city of St John, at a 
ſmall diſtance from — on a ſmall river 
that runs into the gulf of California. This 
City is about 300 leagues north-weſt from the 
_— of New Spain: the Spaniards have no 
other towns of note here, but ſome forts of the 
Indians, which they have repaired to keep them 
2. To che eaſt of the laſt- mentioned pro- 
N key: vince lies that of New Biſcay,which 
has no communication with the ſea. 
However, the inhabitants of it are very rich, 
211 * | not 
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not only in corn, cattle, and other commodities, 
but alſo in filver. There are very rich mines 
in the neighbourhood of St John of Biſcay, its 
capital; belides which there are two other con- 
ſiderable towns, called St Barbara and Ende. 
To the ſouthward of New Biſcay lies that 
of Zacateras,. ſo called from its an- Zieles. 
cient inhabitants. This is alſo an | 
inland province, but is well peopled, and a- 
bounds with large boroughs: it is about 100 
leagues in length, and forty-five in breadth. 
The weſtern, parts of it are barren as to ſoil, 
but rich in mines; however, the eaſtern PO 
are very fertile in fruits and corn, 

The capital of the ſame. name lies almoſt un- 
der the tropic, about forty leagues north from 
Guadalajara, and eighty ftom Mexico. A little 
to the north of Zacatecas ſtands the town of 
Nombre-de-dios, which is both large and po- 
pulous, - Durango, about ten leagues to the | 
north-weſt of Nombre-de-dios, is a biſhop's J 
ſee, ſeated at the conflux of ſeveral rivers, 4 
—— makes it a very convenient ſituation for | 
trade. 

4. The next marigime province to the ſwath 
of Cinaloa is Culiacan, about ſixty been 
leagues in length, and fifty . | 
breadth z- it abounds with all kinds of delicious 
fruits, and is watered with many fine rivers, 
whoſe banks are extremely — and the pro- 
vince in general is cloſely inhabited. EY 

-$. The province of Chiametlan lies under 
the tropic, one half of it being in Chiametlan. 
L 2 the 
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the torrid zone, and the other half in the tem- 
perate. On the weſt it is waſhed by the Paci- 
fic ocean, and is about thirty-ſeven leagues in 
 tength; and as much in breadth: This pro- 


vince is bleſſed with a rich ſoil ; beſides corn 
and fruits, it yields i quantities of honey, 


wax, and filver. chief town is St Seba- 
ſtian, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, the 
inhabitants off which _— on a conſiderable 

trade. A 
6. The — Louthers provitige: on dhe coe ß 
Ne is that of Xaliſco, which is waſhed 
by the South ſea on the ſouth and 


| weſt, and is about fifty leagues - either way. 


Though Xaliſco, an ancient city, is the capital, 
yet that which is the moſt conſiderable in the 


province is Compoſtella, near the South ſea, 


about thirty leagues to the north of the former. 
This i is a very ouriſhing town, and has many 
rich mines in its neighbourhood; particularly at 
St Pecaque, where the Spaniards keep great 
numbers of ſlaves to work them. The town of 
St Pecaque was plundered by the bucaneers' in 
16 * when they carried off a rich booty. 
*. Guadalajara Proper, w which is the 2 
Guadalajara province, and gives name to tke 
Proper. whole Jong 0 is bounded on the 


eaſt and ſouth by — —— of Mechoacan, 


on the north by * of Xaliſeo, and a corner of 
it is waſhed by t 7th South ſea on the weſt. This 


province is very temperate, exceeding fruitful, 
producing not only good timber, but European 


and Indian wheat, with plenty of fruits; beſides, 


vaſt 
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vaſt|treaſutes. of filver” are taken out of the 


—_— ite wle GOT ab ag 
Its capital of the ſame name, (which is the 
head of the whole audience, the ſeat -of the 
royal courts of juſtice, and a biſhop's ſes of 
confiderable revenue), is a large, populous; and 
elegant city, ſtanding very pleaſantly on the 
banks of the river Barajaj©proceeding from the 
lake of Mechoacan, from whenee it'goes with 
a rapid ſtream t6 the north-weſt!” The lake of 
Chapala; which is ſald to be forty leagues in 
compaſs, lies on the Tonthtfide of this city- 
There is another provifice ſrill to be taken 
notice of, called New Leon, which” Ne, Len. 
our beſt maps place betwixt Ne. oo 
Biſcay and the gulf of Mexico hut all the ac- 
count we find of it is in Martiniere. He calls 
it a kingdom, and bounds it en the north by 
the Rie-del- Norte, which falls inte the gulf 
above mentioned; on the ſouth by the province 
of Panuco, and on the weſt by New Biſcay ; but 


ſays, it has no towns, not any conſiderable ſettle- 
ment, yet has many mountains, in which dre 


many rich mies wle, 

It muſt be owned, that this is but a very 
ſhort and dry deſeription of fo large and popu- 
lous a country; yet this may be the more eaſily 

excuſed, hen it is conſidered, that very few of 
our writers ſay any thing of it at all, and even 
the Spaniſh writers treat it very ſuperficially, 
becauſe, as they report, it is a part of their do- 
minions which has but very little trade, though 
4 AS 4-4 | We 
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we have reaſon-to believe. that their Glence pro- 
ceeds from wiſer motives. | * 


The ground of theſe precautions is not only 
the ſilver mines: which have been already men- 
tioned, but alſp ſome. of gold. lately found in 
the neighbourhood. of Compoſtella, of very 
great value, the ore of.- which they tranſport by 


males. to Mexico, not chafing to expoſe ſo va- 


laable a commerce to be intercepted by fo- 


The Spaniards are not very numerous through 
out: this whole audience, except in the two great 
cities of Guadalajara. and Compoſtella. The 
Meſtizoes, however, make a conſiderable figure 
in point of number, and eſtate ; but the bulk of 
the pepple are the natives, who are, generally 
ſpeaking, well treated here, becauſe they are 
not of a temper to be uſed otherwiſe; and the 
effects are anſwetable to ſo. good a cauſe, ſince 
they are viſibly braver and politer than any of 
their countrymen, and are ſaid to be well affect- 
ed to the Spaniards, . chiefly through the inſti- 


gation of their prieſts, for whom they have a 


22 Not only the natives, but the 
paniards live here to great ages; and as they 


drain the mariſhes, and thin the woods, it is 


obſerved the climate grows daily better, inſo- 
much that many remove hither from other parts 
of the Mexican empire. r Ahn 
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reigners, Which might often happen, if they 
ventured to. ſend it in ſmall veſſels by ſea. [ 
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His nin which: is the nobleſ wand 


of the Spaniſh dominions in New Spain, 
1 the South ſea on the weſt and ſouth-weſt; 


| Chiapa and Soconuſco in the government of 


Guatimala. I lies for the moſt part under the 


torrid zone, between 17 and 23 deg. ef north 
latitude, and its greateſt length from north to 


ſouth is 200 leagues.” This country is rich in 


all ſorts of defirable/commodities, gold, falver, 
and precious ſtones not excepted. But in order 


to have a juſt notion of it, it will be neoeſſary 


to conſider it a little more. particularly, and at 
the lame time we. ſhall do it with enn 
brevity. 

This andience is alſo Wide into ſeven pro- 
vinces, ui. 1. Pannco. 2. Flaſcala. 3. Me- 
choacan. 4. © Vow Proper. 5. Guaxaca. 
6. Tabaſco.” 7. Yeatan.: 

1. Panuco A fituated between the province 
of New Leon and Flaſcala. This The province 
province/is both extenſive and fine- of Fange. 

be ſnuated ; it was one of the firſt diſcoveries of 
t 


famous Cortes, who took a great deal of ; 


pains to conquer and plant it, though the coun- 
try * rather frantal and pleaſant than rich. 
Its inhabitants made a ſtout reſiſtance, and were 


not 


on the ſouth-eaſt fide it joins the provinces of 
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not * ſubdued; however, by the building 
of ſeveral cities and forts, they have been fince 
thoroughly ſubjected, which is perhaps one rea- 
ſon why ſo 1 many of them retired into Florida, 
rather than remain ſlaves in their native coun- 
On this account we find that this province 
| is but thinly inhabited, and little notice taken 
of it by ſeveral authors, notwithſtanding its ha- 
ving an extenſive ſea-coaſt along the Mexican 
gulf, with ſeveral yds and ous, though no 
great ports. 

Its capital hath the Lane name with the pro- 
einde, us alſo hath the river upon which it ſtands, 
and is-navigable for large ſhi s a conſiderable 

diſtance above the city; but-the harbour has ſo 

large a bar before it, that no ſhips of burden 
can enter it, which has proved of bad conſe- 
quence to the commerce of the place. 

I ̃ be city of Panuco, which is a bifhop's ſee; 
lies in north latitude 23 deg. 5 min. at the di- 
ſtance of about twenty leagues from the ſea, 

containing near 500. amilies; the houſes. are 

neat and well built of ſtone, and nan with 
palmetto leaves. 

2. Tlaſcala is bounded on the notth by. part 

ul of the laſt-mentioned province, on 

tte eaſt by the gulf of Mexico, on 
the ſouth-weſt by the Pacific ocean, and on the 
weſt by Mexico Proper. So that it has the ad- 
vantage of lying both on the north and. fouth 
ſeas; being above 100 leagues from the one to 
the other, and about eighty where broadeſt, 
which: is ** the Mexican gulf. As it is per- 


haps 
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haps the beſt ſeated, fo it is, beyond queſtion, 


the moſt populous country 'in all America; 
which-is owing to many cauſes. In the firſt 
place we may obſerve, that the Tlaſcalans never 
were conquered ; but as they were originally the 
allies of Cortes, ſo, by his recommendation, 
they have ever ſince been conſidered in that 
light by the Spaniards, which is perhaps the 
only true point of policy they have purſued. 
By this means the villages and towns ſwarm 
with Indians, who are quite different people 
from their neighbours : for whereas the latter 
are grown ſenſeleſs and ſtupid through the long 
continuance of ſlavery and oppreſſion, theſe 
have all the fire and ſpirit that is natural to a 
free people; they ſpeak the Spaniſh tongue, and 
ſcarce any other, being perfectly reconciled to 
the Spaniſh cuſtoms, and grateful for the coun- 
tenance and reſpect ſhewed them. It is really 
ſurpriſing that the Spaniards, having ſuch an 
inſtance before their eyes, do not treat the In- 
dians in general better, which would, no doubt, 
be attended with equal advantages. | 
This province was anciently a monarchy, till 
civil wars arifing among the inhabitants, they 
formed themſelves into an ariſtocracy of many 
_ princes, in order to get ride of one. They di- 
vided their towns into different diſtricts, each 
of which nominated one of their chiefs to reſide 
in the court of Tlaſcala, where they formed a 
ſenate, whoſe reſolutions were a law to the 
whole. Under this form of government, they 
maintained themſelves a long time againſt the 


M kings 


nas 
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kings of Mexico, and continued in it, till their 
reception of the Spaniards among them. 
here are many large and rich towns in this 
province; the chief of which are, | 
I. Tlaſcala, anciently the capital of the pro- 
The town of vince, now no more than an Indian 
Tlaſcaa. town, which ſtands very pleaſant! 
on the banks of a river running into the Sout 
ſea; but is moſtly inhabited by Indians, who 
are generally very rich, being free from all taxes 
and duties. Gage ſays, that, in his time, there 
ere no leſs than twenty towns and villages ſub- 
ject to this city. Heylin ſays, that when the 
Spaniards firſt arrived here, it contained 1 50,000 
families; and Acoſta, that it had a market- 
place big enough to hold 30,000 buyers and 
ſellers. But Gemelli, who was there in the 
year 1698, fays, it was then become an ordina- 
ry village, with a pariſh-church, in which is 
hung the picture of the ſhip that brought Cortes 
. | 
2. The preſent capital of the province, and 
Puebla de los much the fineſt place in it, is Pue- 
Angelos. bla de los Angelos, 1. e. the city of 
Angels. It even vies for beauty and magnifi- 
cence with the city of Mexico; and the wealth 
of the place, 'or rather of the clergy, may be 
gueſſed at from the yearly revenue of the ca- 
thedral, which amounts to 300,000 pieces of 
eight. It ſtands in a'delightful plain, fifteen 
leagues ſouth from Tlaſcala,. on the road from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, .130 miles from the for- 
mer, and 60 ſrom the latter. The buildings 
| are 
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are for the moſt part of ſtone; the ſtreets, which 
are regular, croſs each other, caſt, weſt, north, 
and ſouth, meeting in the centre, where they 
form a great ſquare, which ſome have thought 
to be finer than that of Mexico. It is agorned 
on three ſides with uniform porticoes, where 
are rich ſhops of all ſorts of commodities, and 
cheſts full of pieces of eight, piled one upon 
another to the very ceilings. On the other fide 
is a ſtately cathedral, which has a moſt beauti- 
ful front, and two high towers built all of 
ſtone. The houſes are computed at about fix- 
teen or ſeventeen hundred, and the families a- 
bout 2000. Here vaſt numbers of merchants 
reſide, who repair to La Vera Cruz, when the 
flota arrives, and then return after the fair is 
over, with the European goods they purchaſe; - 
3. The city of La Vera Cruz, which is the 
great port of New Spain on the 
north — ſtands alſo in this pro- e 
vince, and very well deſerves a particular de- 
{cription, which ſhall be given, when we come 
to treat of the trade of Mexico to Europe by 
that famous port. 

3. Mechoacan lies to the ſouth of Guadalaja- 
ra, having the Pacific ocean on the 
weſt, and Mexico Proper on the 
eaſt. | 

This province is of very conſiderable extent, 
the climate is ſo remarkably good, that people 
of weak conſtitutions retire thither from other 
parts of Mexico to recover their health. The 
ſoil is wonderfully fertile, producing all ſorts of 
7 grain; 


Mechoacan. 


} 
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grain; here are many lakes, rivers, and rivu- 


lets of clear brackiſh water, which are of Drs 
uſe; for though the meadows through which 
they paſs produce a rank kind of graſs, yet it is 


never found to prejudice their cattle, but like 


other ſalt marſhes makes them extraordinary 
fat and fine. They have alſo a numerous breed 
of fine horſes, fit both for the ſaddle and draught. 
No place in the world is better furniſhed with 
fruit and timber trees. Here are mines of 
ſilver, and ſome of gold and copper; among its 
numerous productions are the cacao, or choco- 
late nut, the root mechoacan, ſeveral odorife- 


rous gums, and balſams, farſaparilla, amber- 


gris, vanillas, caſſia, Cc. F 
At the time Cortes fubdued the kingdom of 


Mexico, Mechoacan was an independent king- 
dom, and its ſovereign of ſuch power as to be 


formidable to the Mexicans, to whom he was 
an inveterate enemy; but was ſo much intimi- 
dated, when he heard of the deſtruction of that 
empire by the Spaniards, that he ſubmitted of 
his on accord, ſo that Cortes gained this pro- 
vince by his reputation only. The natives be- 
ing now incorporated with the Spaniards, learn 
all kinds of trades, and are particularly curious 
in making cabinets, and weaving ſilk. But the 
number of the Indians is very much diminiſh- 
ed, not ſo much through any ſeverity of the 
Spaniards, as by their introducing of luxury 
among them, which was unknown in former 
times: for theſe people being of a weaker con- 
ſtitution than Europeans, are leſs able to ſup- 


port 
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port exceſſes, to which however they are natu- 
rally too much inclined. 
At preſent the cities in this province are nu- 
merous; but the principal of them is that of 
Mechoacan, which ſtands very pleaſantly on the 
banks of a large river, and not far from a con- 
ſiderable lake of the ſame name, about 120 
miles weſt of Mexico. It is a large populous 
place, having a fine cathedral, and many ele- 
gant houſes belonging to the Spaniards, who 
are owners of the ſilver mines of Guanaxato, 
diſtant about twenty-ſeven leagues to the north ; 
about fifteen leagues farther north, there are 
other mines, ſtill richer than the former. The 
Spaniards carry on the greateſt part of the trade 
of this province by land, having no good ports 
to do it by fea. 44 | | | 
4. Mexico Proper has on the north the pro- 
vince of Panuco, Mechoacan on 
the weſt, the Pacific ocean on the 
ſouth, and 'Tlaſcala on the eaſt. Cn, 
This is not only the moſt conſiderable, but 
alſo the fineſt province in the whole empire. 
The climate is indeed variable ; however, Euro- 
peans of ſound conſtitutions agree that it is both 
e- and temperate. The ſoil is extreme- 
ly fruitful; and though the Mexicans are as 
luxurious in their tempers, and have as much 
money wherewith to indulge their luxury, as 
any other people in the world, yet all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life are ſurpriſingly cheap, which is 
a pregnant proof of the great plenty that a- 
bounds there. As to the commodities of this 
| province, 


Mexico Pro- 
per. 
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province, they are much the ſame with thoſe of 


Mechoacan and Tlaſcala, only the mines here | 
afford. a much. greater quantity of filver, and | 


this ſilver ſometimes contains a conſiderable 


quantity of gold. The royal city of Mexi- 
co is the capital of this province, of the au- 
dience, and of all New Spain; which, with the 
famous port of Acapulco, will be afterwards 
deſcribed, when treating of the trade of Mexico 
to the Eaſt Indies, by the ſaid port. 

5. The next 7 dara is that of Guaxaca, 

Guse. Which reaches from the bay of Me- 

. xico to the South ſea, having the 


; province of Tlaſcala on the north-weſt, and 


thoſe of Chiapa and Tabaſco on the ſouth-eaſt, 


It extends about ninety- five leagues along the 


South ſea, fifty along the Mexican bay, and 
120- along the confines of Tlaſcala : but not 


above fifty dong thoſe of Chiaps and Ta- 


baſco. 


The air here is tolerably good, and the ſoil 
fertile, eſpecially 1 in mulberry-trees, on which 
account it produces more filk than any province 
in America, If we except the charming valley 
of Guaxaca, the reſt of the province is general- 
ly mountainous, abounding with wheat, cattle, 
ſugar, cotton, honey, cacao, plantains, and 


* fruits. Here are rich mines of gold, 


ſilver, and lead, and all its rivers have gold in 
their ſands. It 8 alſo in caſſia, — — 
cryſtal, and copper; ſo that if the peo le in chis 


province were induſtrious, they might be the 


richeſt. | in the Weſt Indies; but they are fo 
: much 
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much accuſtomed to indolence and lazineſs, that 
the Indians purchaſe provifions by the gold 
which their women pick up ih the ſands of the 
rivers. EARNS BATHE LY Fd 
The vinello, a drug, ufed as a perfume to 
give chocolate a flavour, is the produce of Gua= 
xaca ; it grows indeed in divers parts of New 
Spain, but no where ſo plentifully as in this 
7 This vinello is a little pod full of 
lack ſmall ſeeds ; it is four or five inches long, 
and when dried, reſembles the ſtem of a tobacco 
leaf. It grows on à fine fort of vine, which 
climbs. and claſps about trees; the flower 'is 
==; which turns to a pod. It is firſt green, 
ut when ripe” turns yellow; then the Indians, 
who manufacture and ſell it to the Spaniards at 
a very eaſy rate, gather it, and expoſe it to the 
ſun, which renders it ſoft, and it changes into 
a cheſnut colour. The principal uſe of this 
perfume is to give a flavour to chocolate, and 
fometimes tobacco, in both which it is extreme- 
ly agreeable. lo INES 5 
This province was formerly reckoned to con- 
tain 150 confiderable towns, befides 300 vil- 
lages, but at preſent it is faid to be thinly in- 
habite d. 99 TOW 199205 
The city of Guaxaca is the capital of the pros 
vince, beautifully fitnated in the valley of the 
fame name. This delightful valley is forty miles 
in length, and twenty in breadth ; the city con- 
tains ſeveral thoufand families, which are part= 
ly Spaniards and partly Indians ; it is the fee of 
a biſhop, and the refidence of a governor. : It 
wha | ies 
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lies about 230 miles ſouth of Mexico, and 132 


from Vera Cruz; it is much frequented y 
ſtrangers, being on the road leading through 


Chiapa to Guatimala. The inhabitants of this 
Jn carry on a briſk trade both by the North and 


South ſeas. The river on which the city ſtands 
is not fortified, ſo that ſmall veſſels might eaſily 


= * 


ſail up and ſubdue the country. The beſt cho- 
1 exported from thence. to Spain. In this 
fertile valley are vaſt numbers of fine horſes, 


Bilge in America. is made here by the nuns, 
ana. 


with great herds of black cattle and ſheep, 


4 


Which furniſh the clothiers of Los An gelos with 


Wool, and Spain with hides. Beſides this city 


of... Guaxaca, which ſtands in north latitude 
18 deg. 2 min. there are many more in this 


extenſive valley, which are ſaid to be both rich 


— 


and magnificent. 


6. Eaſt from Guaxaca lies the province of 
2 _- Tabaſco, ſtretched along the gulf of 

DTabafchc' FEY 7 

-.++.-... Mexico, and of very inconſiderable 
xtent. As it is a narow flip by the ſea-ſhore, 

neither its ſoil nor its climate are much to be 


boaſted of, the one being far from wholeſome, 
and the other not over fruitful. Our logwood 


- cutters were wont to frequent this coaſt much, 


and procured great advantages to themſelves by 
trading with the Spaniards, who are very glad 
of any ſupplies of European commodities, ha- 
ving no ports of their own, and lying at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from La Vera Cruz. There 
are no mines here, which is one reaſon perhaps 
why it is ſomewhat neglected; yet the people 

| | ave 
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have good farms, well ſtocked with cattle, which 
yield them conſiderable profit; and, beſides, 
they have great plenty of cacao, which they 
ſend leaden on mules to Vera Cruz. The only 
town of note is in the eaſtern corner of the pro- | 
vince, and is called by the Spaniards Noftra 
Sennora de la Vittoria, Our lady of victory. 

7. The laſt province in the audience of Me- 
Xico' is that of Ycatan, or Jucatan. 
It is a peninſula, ſurrounded on the 
north and on the weſt by the gulf of Mexico, 
on the eaſt by the gulf of Honduras, on the 
ſouth by part of the audience of Guatimala, and 
the province of Tabaſco. It extends from north 
latitude 17. to 21. 30. and from 91 to 95 deg. 
of weſt longirude. A 

This is in all reſpects a moſt noble country, 
and as ſuch deſeryedly commended by Herrera, 

. and all the Spaniſh writers. The climate is 
pretty warm in the ſummer, which begins in 
the month of April, and ends in that of Sep- 
tember. The winter-ſeaſon is indifferently cool, 
excepting the months of January and February, - 
which are almoſt as hot as in the midſt of ſum- 
mer; yet on the whole the country is whole- 
ſome, eſpecially a fort of mountainous tract 
which runs acroſs it from weſt to eaſt, and 

where the natives live to a great age. The 
ſouth fide of this ridge is but thinly peopled, 
and very indifferently cultivated, as they have 


pulous, being rendered pleaſant by the refreſh- 
ing ſea-breezes, though the ſun is very hot. 
| N The 


little water; but the northern parts are very po- 
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The ſoil, where duly cultivated, produces plen- 
ty of corn, cotton, and indigo; but its principal 


_ . commodity is logwood, for which — bay of 


e is deſervedly famous: but as no 
mines have been diſcoveted in this country, the 

Spaniards are not ſond of making ſettlements 

here, which, without doubt, is one great cauſe 
of its abounding ſo much with Indians. Theſe 
however live in ſubmiſſive obedience to the 
Spaniards. In the bay of Campeachy they are 
made uſe of in making ſalt, which is a very la- 
borious employment, the poor creatures being 
forced to endure all extremities of weather, 
without either houſe or hut to protect them; 
they likewiſe keep their cattle, and do every 
other ſervile office, though unwillingly ; for 
when an opportunity offers, they are ſure to run 
away into the woods, or elſe take ſhelter in ſome 
uninhabited ifland. This , peninfula has very 
| few rivers, but plenty of wells; and where- 
ſoever they dig up the land, abundance of ſhells 
are found, which, with the lowneſs of the coun- 
try, and the ſhallowneſs of the ſea about it, has 
induced many to think that the greateſt hen of 
it has once been under water. 

There are in this province ſeveral little towns, 
but four only of any conſiderable bigneſs. 

The firſt of theſe is Mereda the capital, which 


eds 18 the ſeat of a governor, and the fee 


of a biſhop. It ſtands near the north 


fide of the peninſula, about twelve lie from 
the ſea. 


2 4 South- 


WM preſent in a very thriving condition. 
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2. South-eaſt from Mereda lies Valladolid, at 
no great diſtance from the bay of vzdoüd 
Honduras. It is a fair town, and PL. 
pleaſantly ſituated, but withal very little known 
to ſtrangers. | 2 

3. In the iſthmus, or neck of land, which 
joins this peninſula to the continent | 
of New Spain, ſtands the town of | 
Salamanca, ſmall indeed, but well built, and at 


4 


Salamanca, 


4. But the moft remarkable place in this 
province is the town of Campeachy, | 
or, as it is called by the Spaniards, 
San Franciſto de Campechy. It is à fair town 
ſtanding on the ſhore in a ſmall bending of the 
land, gnd is the only town on all this coaſt, 
even from Cape Cotoche to La Vera Cruz, 
that ſtands open to the fea, It makes a fine 
ſhow, being built all with good ſtone. There 
is a ſtrong citadel or fort at one end, mounted 
with many guns, where the governor reſides, 
with a ſmall garriſon to defend jt. Though 
this fort commands the town and harbour, yet 
it has been twice taken ; firſt by Sir Chriſtopher 
Mims, in the year 1659, who took it by ſtorm, 
only with ſmall arms, In the year 1678 it was 
again taken by the Engliſh and French bu- 
cancers; but ſince has remained pretty quiet. 


Campeachy. 
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een A iP VI. 


| | The N rs Guatimala. A ſhort. account of 


ice ane and principal towns, &c. 


is is. the: laſt audience in the kingdom 
of New Spain, and is little inferior to 
that of Mexico laſt deſcribed, both in fruitful- 
neſs of ſoil, and rich mines, and.is as capable of 
improvement as any part in the Spaniſh pre 
of America. 

It is bounded on the north by the audience 
of Mexico, and the bay of Honduras; on the 
eaſt by the North ſea, —— the iſthmus of Da- 
rien; 1 on the ſouth and weſt by the Pacific 
ocean: ſo that it enjoys as advantageous a ſitua- 
tion for trade as could be wiſhed. It is com- 
puted to be 500 leagues in length upon the 
South ſca, but of an unequal breadth, occaſion- 


ed by ſo 2 large bays both on the North and 


South ſeas, ſo that in ſome places it is no more 
than thirty leagues, and where broadeſt does 
not exceed 150. 
It is divided into 385 provinces, of which 
we ſhall give a very brief account. 
1. The firſt province we ſhall mention is 
Chiapa, that of Chiapa, of a triangular 
| form, and fo ſituated, that though 
it come very near the ſea, yet no part of it 
reaches it. It lies between Tlaſcala and Juca- 
tan, having the provinces of Vera Paz and So- 
conuſcy, on the ſouth. The middle part of it lies 
ſixty 
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ſixty leagues from either of the ſeas; which ren- 
ders the air cool and dry, but at the ſame time 
be healthy. The ſoil is diverſified; and gene- 
fruitful, eſpecially in corn and timber, 
with abundance of pears, apples, and quinces; 
— grows wild, and there is likewiſe 
plenty of cacao and cotton: but that which is 
the peculiar glory of this province, is its breed 
of horſes, which are thought the very beſt in 
all New Spain. Heretofore there was a great 
deal of gold found in this province, but for the 
want of Indians, and from the diſcovery of 
richer mines in other — this is now come 
to nothing. In the hilly part, near the middle 
of Chiapa, there is ul a variety of vaſt and 
venomous ſerpents that few will ve venture to tra- 
vel in thoſe parts. T . 
There are two! remarkable cities in this pro- 
vince, both of its on name. The Chiapa of 
firſt is, for diſtinction's ſake, called | the Indians. 
Chiapa de los Indes, Chiapa of the Indians, hs: 
cauſe it is inhabited by the natives of the coun- 
try, who are beyond exception the wittieſt, 
wiſeſt, and moſt-civilized people in all the Spa- 
niſh dominions; of which, if we had no — | 
proof, this might ſeem ſufficient, that, by a  ſpe- 15 
cial grant from the King of Spain, the citizens 
have the privilege of chuſing their on magi- 
ſtrates. \ he other city is called Cividad r 
Cividad Real, the Royal city, inba- 


bited by Spaniards.” It is a biſhop! s ſee, and 
reputed both rich and pleaſant. 


2. The province o Soconuſco lies next to 
that 


1 


. who- are ſaid to 
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that of Chiapa, extending along the coaſt of the 
Socohuſco. South ſeas for the ſpace of thirty-five 
-- 1: Jeagues. The air here is far from 


being agreeable; ſtorms: are frequent, and the 


rainy ſeaſon continues long and troubleſome ; 
the ſoil too is none of the beſt, and produces 
little corn, but this is in ſome meaſure compen- 
ſated by the vaſt abundance of cacao. This 
province is — the hands of the natives, 

a proud, quarrelſome, and 
malicious ſet of people. The only place of 
conſequence here is the town of Guevitlan, 


which ſtands on the ſhore of the South ſea; a 


few Spaniards are ſettled here, though they will 
ſcarce venture themſelves in any other part of 
the province. * K 7.71. | | 
3. To the eaſt of the laſt- mentioned pro- 
- Guatimala vince lies that of Guatimala Proper, 
Proper. which extends along the coaſt of the 
South fea upwards of 100 leagues ; having on 
the north the two provinces of Vera Paz and 
Honduras. + dani. IF 2H 


4 


It ſeldom rains here, but when it does, it 


falls very plentifully, and often continues for 
feveral days. Some places here are accounted 
as pleaſant and healthy as any in New Spain, 
but in general the climate is not good, The 
ſoil however is excellent and fruitful beyond 
compariſon, eſpecially in corn and delicious 
fruits. Cotton is one of its ſtaple commodities, 
as alſo honey and wax. The paſtures are ſo 
large and fine, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 


form 
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form an idea of the vaſt numbers of cattle 
which are fed in them. rim 2b 

The ancient city of Guatimala, (which was 
one of the fineſt in New Spain), was entirely 
deſtroyed in the year 1 541, _ hurricane, 
whereby 120,000 Spaniards loſt their lives. The 
day before this tragical ſcene: happened, ſome 
Indians acquainted the biſhop, that they heard 
a a prodigious noiſe under the burning mountain 
ſeated above the city, which information he 
treated with contempt. At midnight, however, 
a terrible noiſe was heard as if in the bowels of 
the earth, and immediately a mighty torrent of 
water iſſued out of the mountain, which car- 
tried all before it, while a dreadful earthquake 
heightened the horror of the ſcene, and hinder- 
ed any of the miſerable inhabitants from ma- 
king their eſcape. 2 

The new city of Guatimala, which is not on- 
ly the capital of this province, but alſo of the 
audience, a place where the preſident and the 
royal courts reſide, the ſeat of a rich biſhop, and 
the centre of commerce in theſe parts, ſtands in 
a fine. plain, at a good diſtance from the vul - 
cano, which was fatal to the old city; however, 
it is far from being altogether out of danger 
from earthquakes, which are ſtill frequent in 
thoſe parts. This city is both neatly built and 
well inhabited, the citizens carrying on a great 
trade, not only through all the provinces of 
Mexico, but even into Peru, whereby ſome be- 
come extraordinary rich, who then generally 
leave the place, and go to reſide at Mexico. 

| The 
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k Bl Paz. 


The chief commodities in hich they deal, 
are hides, indigo, anatta, cochineal, cacao, cot- 


ton, &c.; and indeed no city can be more con- 
veniently ſituated for an extenſive commerce 
than this. It ſtands about eight leagues from 
the South ſea, and forty from the gulf of Me- 
-xico, by which the inhabitants carry on a great 
trade, k £ 


— it . 5 


* ſeveral ports and bays on oth 5 

The province of Vera Paz hes 3 i 
Guatimala and the gulf of Hondu- 

ras; on the north it has that gulf 


| and the province of Chiapa, and on the eaſt the 
province of Honduras. It is but of ſmall ex- 
tent, and in figure a kind of oval; in length 


forty-eight leagues, and in breadth ran 


eight. 


As to the climate, Spaniſh writers affirm, 
that one half of the province is very pleaſant 
and wholeſome, whereas the other is extremely 
hot and the air noxious. The foil is none of 
the beſt, the country being very rough and 
mountainous, producing little corn, but plenty 
of cedar-trees, drugs, and phyſical gums, &c. 

This province had its name from the follow- 


ing accident : Being brought under the obedi- 


ence of the Spaniards by the preaching of cer- 
tain monks, hence at was called Vera Paz, that 


is to ſay, the land of true peace. 


The capital of this province is the city of 
Vera Paz, a biſhop's ſee, rather neatly than ele- 
gantly built. All the rivers here run into the 
Gulfo Dulce, which at length forms a lake, — 
116 then 


J 


then ds into the bay of Honduras, having a 
little port at its mouth, where 1 are many 
fihing-veſſels. 5 


5. The province of Hondures i is ane largeſt 


in the audience, lying from weſt to . altinns 
eaſt along the bay of the ſame name, 7 8 
above 100 ledgues in length, and near eighty in 


breadth. It is bounded on the north by the 
bay of the ſame name, on the weſt by "Fw 


Paz, on the ſouth by the provinces. of Nicara- 
gua and Guatimala, — 24 4 

The air in general is pretty n and 
the ſoil where duly cultivated extremely fertile, 


abounding both with European and Indian corn; 
its paſtures are rich and fine, and- conſequently 
maintains vaſt herds of cattle. The rivers in 


this province moſtly overflow at certain ſeaſons 
like the Nile, and contribute thereby to the 
richneſs of the ſoil. + Its principal commodities 
are cotton, wax, hides, Vigonia wool, logwood, 
beſides gold and ſilver. 

The principal city here is that of Valladolid, 
which ſtands at a great diſtance from the ſea, 
not far from the confines of the province of 
Guatimala. It is now the fee of a biſhop, 
which was removed from Truxillo in 1558. 
Beſides this there is the aforeſaid port of Tru- 
Xillo. 

Towards the weſtern extremity of the pro- 
vince there is another port, called Porto- Ca- 
vallo. The town is ſmall,” but famous for being 
the port of the city of Guatimala, to and from 
which all commodities are carried, by a road 

O cut 
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cut immediately through the rocks, on horſe- 


back. The town is but thinly inhabited, except 
occaſionally when a regiſter-ſhip arrives from 


Europe, hen there is à ſort of fair held here; 
but of late this rarely happens. 


6. Nicaragua is the next province, which 
"Nicaragua, lies both on the North and South 
2 © © ſeas. The air here is reckoned the 

beſt and cleareſt in the whole kingdom of Me- 
xicb, and the ſoil is remarkably good. It a- 
bounds with corn, fruits, and ſugar; as alſo 
with very fine timber, wax, cordage, tar, &c. 

The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
to Panama, and Nombre-de-dios. This pro- 
vince is ſo pleaſant, as well as fruitful, that it 


may be juſtly called the garden of America; the 


hills and rivers are full of gold, the trees and 


woods perfumed; ſo that when the Spaniards 


firſt ſettled in it, they called it Mabomer's para- 
&fe. What adds much to its beauty, is the 
noble lake of the ſame name, which is near 


+30 leagues in circumference ; it comes within 


twenty miles of the South ſea, and iſſues into 
the North ſea by a canal, at the mouth of which 
is the port of St John. This lake abounds with 
fiſh, which are ſo much the better on account 
of its having a flux and reflux, like the ſea. - 
The Spaniards employ themſelves generall 
either in commerce or farming, for both hic 
no country can be more happily fituated. Its 
native commodities are of great value, particu- 
larly cacao, of which though they have => 


£ 


| c. 
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the greateſt plenty, yet the cacao of Ni icaragua 
is the largeſt and fineſt in the .wotld.- 

The city of Leon is the capital of, the pro- 6 
vince; it SE on the banks of the Tue city of 
lake formerly mentioned, about thir- Lene. 
ty miles eaſt from the South ſea. It is ſituated 
nn a fine plain, ſurrrounded with meadows ; the 
houſes are not high, but drang and large, 
with gardens about them. The inhabitants 
are rich and numerous, having plenty of fiſh 
and fleſh at caſy rates. In the year 1685, it 
was taken and plundered by the bucaneers,,who 
burnt it to * ground, dar is ſince rebuile: and 
fortifigd, / 

Its port on the fouth i is called Rialas, which 
is a very good one, capable of receiving 200 
veſſels. Here the King of Spain's ſhips for the 
South ſeas were formerly built, The town 
ſtands on a plain by a amal river, and ſerves not 
only for carrying on the trade of Leon, but alſo 
of Guatimala. Here are noble warehouſes near 


the ſea, and many factors reſide therein; but 


the town is but Wai peopled, on account of 
the bad air, and alſo having ſuffered 1 much 
by the deſeents of the — Gan 
"On the ſouth fide of the lake, about xe 
leagu es from Leon, ſtands the city Granada. 
of —— this ton is more po; ]ðâĩ1ß 
pulous and better built than Leon, and is * 
fended by a caſtle ; the inhabitants trade both 
to the. North and South ſeas. It is very much 
frequented, as the merchants of Guatimala 
diſpatch: their goods from hence to Carthagena, 
O 2 thinking 
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thinking it ſafer to ſend them this way, than by 
the gulf of Honduras. The country betwixt 
this city and Leon is very fruitful and pleaſant, 
and produces great quantities of ſugar, Where 
the Spaniards have mills for making it. 

7. The next province to the eaſt is called 

Col Rica. »Cofta-Ricaz'\the rich coaſt. It lies 
| + > upon both ſeas, and yet the com- 
Wnteden betwixt them is much obſtructed 

by the roughneſs of the country, and by a long 
| * of mountains which run acroſs it from eaſt 
to weſt. Its climate is far from being good; and 
its ſoil is {till worſe, being mountainous, woody, 
and barren, yet in ſome places the ſoil is good: 
but gold and ſilver, which the Spaniards value 
moſt, are found here in great N the 
mines of Tinſigal are ſo rich, that they are 
| mn by the 8 paniards to whole of Potoſi in 
cru. 

The capi ital of this province is e or 
Carthage,” fituated in ; heart of the country, 
about ten leagues from the North, and ſeventeen 
from the South ſea, having the port of Nicoya 
on the latter, and that of St John on the North 
ſea. Mr Gage ſays, that in his time there 
were rich merchants here, who traded by land 
to Porto-Bello, Carthagena, Panama, and other 
places; that it had a Spaniſh governor, and was 
a biſhop's ſee. 50 © 
8. The laſt province in the audience of Gua- 

Veragua. * timala is that of Veragua, of no 
| great extent, but excellent in its 
Gruation, It lies on both ſeas; which bound it 

+ v9 on 
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on north and ſouth; on the weſt it has the laſt- 
mentioned province; on the eaſt, part of Terra 
Firma, and the government of Panama. 
The country is very mountainous and woody, 
affording very little either of arable or paſture 
lands. But then it abounds in what the Spa- 
niards regard much more than even the neceſſa- 
ries of life, that is, inexhauſtible mines of gold 
and ſilver, of which there are more in this little 
province, than in any of all New Spain, which 
is chiefly got out of their rivers, eſpecially after 
hard rains and ſt orm 1 70 
La Conception is the capital of the province, 
ſeated near the end of a bay that runs into the 
North ſea, / forty-eight miles north from Santa 
Fe. It is both a large and rich city, where 
the governor and other of the King's officers 
tefides 195i 7 it "53's 2 + 1058877 
In the heart of the country is the town of 
Santa Fe, ſeated at the head of a river, which 
runs into the North ſea; here the King of Spain 
keeps officers for caſting and refining the gold. 
Having now finiſhed our ſhort deſcription of 
the ſeveral provinces of New Spain, we ſhall next 
proceed to give an account of the gold and filver 
mines, which make the glory of this country; 
the manner of purifying thoſe metals, and of 
the quantities produced in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies. After that we-ſhall ſpeak of thoſe. com- 
dities which are produced here of moſt im- 
portance in foreign commerce, ſuch as cochi- 
neal, indigo, cacao, of which chocolate is made, 
logwood, Sc. We ſhall alſo give an account 
ene of 
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£ I. is certain that moſt of — provinces: of 


merous ; few. provinces either in New. Spain or 
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New Spain produce mines either of gold or 
filver. The! kingdom of New. Mexico alſo pro- 
duces. caphdetible quantities of theſe metals, 
and of late they have diſcovered ſeveral mines 
there of great value; the ore of which they 
tranſport 5 land to the city of Mexico, It is 
te allowed, that the chief mines of gold 
are found in the provinces of Veragua, and 


New Granada confining upon Darien and Terra 
Firma. Thoſe of ſilver are both rich and nu- 


New Mexico wanting ſome of it, either in 
larger or lefler quantities, but in none ſo much 
as in that of Mexico Proper. All the mines, 


whether of gold or ſilver, are generally found 


in the mountainous and moſt barren parts of | 
the country; nature often making ende © one 
way for her failures in another 

Gold is either found in the ſands of rivers, 
native, and in ſmall grains, or is dug out of 
the earth in the ſame . in ſmall bits, al- 
moſt wholly metallic, and of a tolerable purity ; 


: or it is found like the ore of other metals, in an 


aggregate 


I) 
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aggregate opaque maſs, in a mixture of ack ; 
ſtone,” ſulphur, and other metals. In this ſtath 
it is of all colours, red, white, blackiſh, ang 


making little or no oſtentation of the riches it 
contains. Sometimes ĩt forms part of the orna- 


ment of ſome beautiful ſtones, which are of va- 
rious lively colours, interſected with filaments. 
of this metal. But gold, however found, he- 


ther native, or in what is called the ore, is 
ſeldom or never without a mixture of other 


metals, generally ſilver or copper. 


The gold mines, though they contain the 
richeſt of all metals, yet often diſappoint the 


| hopes and ruin the fortunes of thoſe who en- 


gage in them, though neither the labouring of 
the mine, nor the purifying the metal, is at- 
tended with ſuch an expenſe, as what thoſe are 
obliged to, who work mines of inferior metal. 
For the vein is, of all others, the moſt unequal, 
ſometimes very large, full, and rich, then it 
often decays by a quick oradation; and is ſome- 
times ſuddenly loſt. But the ends of the veins 
are, on the other hand, often extremely rich; 
they are called the neſt or purſe of the vein; 
ada when the miner is ſo happy as to fall upon 
one of theſe purſes, his fortune 18 made all at 
once. . | 
When the ore is dug out, the moſt wſtal me- 
thod is to break it to pieces in a mill, in this 
manner: A millſtone is ſet on end, and made to 
turn in a circular channel of ſtone; and the ore 
being laid in this channel, the turning of the 
millitone bruiſes it ſmall. When the ore is thus 


broke, 


3 
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broke, and the gold ſomewhat . from 


— 4 7 


the impure maſs, they add to the | whole. a 


quantity of quickſilver. Quickſilver has, of all 
other bodies, the greateſt attraction with gold, 


which therefore immediately breaks the links 
which held it to the former earth, and clings 


cloſe to this congenial ſubſtance. Next, a rapid 


ſtream of water is let into the channel, which 
ſcouring, through a hole made for the purpoſe, 
the lighter earth, by the briſkneſs of its current, 
leaves the gold and mercury, precipitated by its 
weight, at the bottom. This paſte is put into 
a linen cloth, and ſqueezed, ſo as to make the 
quickſilver ſeparate and run out. To complete 
this ſeparation, it is neceſſary to fuſe the metal, 
and then all the mercury evaporates and flies off 
in fumes. "Af hs = 
But in many parts of Spanith America ano- 
ther way of getting and purifying gold is prac- 
tiſed. When by ſure 'tokens they know that 
gold lies in the bed of a rivulet, th turn the 
current into the inward angles, which time and 


the ſtream have formed; whilſt this runs, they 


dig and turn up the earth to make it the more 
eaſily diſſolved and carried off. When the ſurface 
is thus completely waſhed away, and they are 
come to a ſort of ſtiff earth, which is the recep- 
tacle of gold, they return the ſtream into its 
former channel, and dig up the earth as they 
find it, which they carry to a little baſin, ſome- 
what in the form of a ſmith's bellows. Into 
this they turn a ſmall, but a briſk ſtream, to 
carry off the uſeleſs matter, whilſt they facili- 


tate 
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tate the operation by ſtirring the maſs with an 
iron hook, which diffolves the earth, and ga- 
thers up the ſtones, which are carefully thrown 
out, that they may not interrupt the paſſages 
that carry off the earth. By this means the 
gold looſened from the groſs matter which ad- 
hered to it, falls to the bottom, but mixed ſo 
cloſely with a black heavy ſand, that none of 
the gold can be perceived, unleſs it happens to 
be a - large grain. To ſeparate. it from 
this ſand, it is put into a wooden platter; this 
they fill with water, and turning the maſs about 
quickly with their hands for ſome time, the 
ſand paſſes over the edges, and leaves the gold in 
ſmall grains, pure, and of its genuine colour, 
in the hollow at the bottom. Thus gold is re- 
fined without fire or mercury, merely by waſh- 
ing. The youu where this is performed are 
called therefore Lavadores by the Spaniards. 

* Silver is the metal next in rank, but firſt in 
conſequence in the Spaniſh traffic, as their 
mines yield a much greater quantity of the 
latter than of the former. It is found under the 
earth in different forms, as indeed the ore of 
all metal is. Such is the diverſity of ores in this 
reſpect, that . but a long experience in 
this particular branch ean exactly Certain the 
ſpecies of the metal, which almoſt any ore con- 
tains at firſt view, Sometimes filyer almoſt pure 
twins itſelf about a white ſtone, penetrating 
into the vacuities in the ſame manner that the 
roots of trees entet into the rocks, and twiſt 
themſelves about them. Some are of an aſh=-co- 
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louted appearance, others Ads of axed and 
blue, ſome of changeable colours, and many 
almoſt black; but it is ſeldom or neyer found 
in grains or fand, native, as gold is. 
The manner of refining ſilver does not differ 
eſſentially from the proceſs which is employed 
for gold. They are both purified upon the ſame 
principle; by clearing as much of the earth as 
poſſible with water; by uniting or amalgama- 
ting it with mercury; and afterwards by clear- 
ing off the mercury itſelf, by ſtraining and eva- 
poration. But the management of filyer in this 
reſpect 1s much more difficult than that of gold. 
Becauſe this metal is more cloſely united to fo- 
reign matters with which it is found in the 
mine, /and its attraction with mercury is much 
weaker ; therefore there is great care taken in 
uniting of them, and it is a long time before 
they are perfectly mixed. But no ſilver is had 


| by mere waſhing, without mercury, 


Of the plenty of gold and filyer which the 
mines of Mexico afford, great things have been 
ſaid, and with juſtice, as this, with the other 
Spaniſh colonies in America, in a manner fur- 
niſh the whole world with ſilver, and bear a 
great proportion in gold to the whole of what 
the world produces. An ingenious author ſays, 
that the revenues of Mexico can hardly fall 
ſhort of twenty-four millions Sterling. He 
founds this aſſertion upon a return made by the 
biſhops of their tenths, which without doubt 
were not over- rated, and that theſe amounted 
to one million and a half; that theſe are about 
3 | 2 
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a fourth of the revenues of the clergy, which, 
at that rate, amount to fix millions ; and that 
the eſtates of the clergy are about the fourth 
part” of the whole revenues of the Kingdom, 
which, at that rate, amount to twenty-fqur 
millions Britiſh money in whole. He takes 
another method of computing the wealth of 
this great empire, which is by the fifth paid to 
the King of the gold and filver dug out of theit 
mines. This, he obſerves, in the year 1730 
amounted to one million of marks in filver, 
each mark equivalent to eight ounces ; fo that 
if we compute this filver at five ſhillings per 
ounce, then the inhabitants receive from their 
mines yearly ten millions in money. | 

What a prodigious idea muſt this calculation 
give us of the united product of all the Ame- 
rican mines ? For the quantities of gold and fil- 
ver produced in New Spain and New Mexico, 
are far inferior to the immenſe quantities of 
thoſe metals produced in South America, of 
which the 2 will be informed when treat- 
ing of that country. 


E 
Of cochineal, cacao, and filk. 


Ochineal, the next commodity for value 
which they export, is uſed in dying all 

the ſeveral kinds of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, 
and purple. After much diſpute about the na- 
ture of this cyrious drug, it ſeems at laſt agreed, 
F 2 that 
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that it is of the animal kind, an inſect of the 
ſpecies of the gall inſects. This animal is found 
adhering to various plants, but there is only one 
which communicates to it the qualities which 
make it valuable in medicine and manufactures. 
This plant is called opuntia by the botaniſts; it 
conſiſts wholly of thick ſucculent leaves joined 
end to end, and ſpreading out in the ſides in va- 
rious ramifications. The flower is large, and 
the fruit in ſhape reſembling a fig ; this fruit is 
full of a crimſon juice, and to $i Juice. it- is 
that the cochineal inſe& owes its calour. 

When the rainy ſeaſon comes on, they who 
cultivate this plant .cut off thoſe heads which 
abound moſt with ſuch inſects as are not yet at 
their full growth, and preſerve them very care- 
fully from the weather and all other injuries, 
Theſe branches, though ſeparated from their 
parent ſtocks, preſerve their freſhneſs and juices 
a long time; and this enables the inſect not on- 
ly to outlive the rains, but to grow to full ſize, 
and be in readineſs to bring forth its young as 
ſoon as the inclemency of the ſeaſon is over. 
When this time approaches, they are brought 


out and placed upon the proper plants, diſpoſed . 


in little neſts of ſome moſly ſubſtance. As ſoon 
as they feel the enlivening influence of the freſh 
air, they bring forth in three or four days from 
their expoſure at fartheſt, The young, ſcarce 
bigger than a mite, run about with wonderful 
celerity, and the whole plantation is immediate- 
ly .peopled ; yet what is very remarkable, this 
anumal, ſo lively in its infancy, quickly loſes all 
| | 2 its 
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its activity, and attaching itſelf to ſome of the 
leaſt expoſed and moſt ſucculent part of the leaf, 
it clings there. for life, without ever moving, 
not wounding the leaf for its ſuſtenance, but 
ſucking with a proboſcis, with which nature 
hath furniſhed it. | 25 

What is not leſs remarkable than the life of 
this animal, is the nature of the male, which 
has no appearance of belonging to the ſame 
ſpecies ; far from being fixed to a ſpot, he has 
wings, and is, like the butterfly, continually in 
motion: they are ſmaller than the cochineal, 
and conſtantly ſeen among them, and walking 
over them, without being ſuſpected, by thoſe 
who take care of the inſect, of being a creature 
of the ſame kind, though they believe that the 
cochineals are impregnated by them. But it is 
the female cochineal only which is gathered 
for uſe. 1 1 

They make four gatherings a- year, which are 
ſo many generations of this animal. When they 
are ſufficiently careful, they bruſh off the inſects 
one by one with a ſort of hair pencils, and take 
them as they fall; but they often bruſh the 
whole plant in a careleſs manner, fo that frag- 
ments of it are mixed with the cochineals, and 
themſelves mixed, the old and young together, 
which careleſſneſs abates much of the value, 
But what chiefly makes- the goodneſs of this 
commodity, is the manner of killing and drying 
the cochineals, which is performed three ways : 
J. By dipping the baſket in which they are ga- 
thered jnto boiling water, and afterwards dry- 
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ing them in the ſun; this the Spaniards call 
renegrida. 2. The ſecond method is by drying 
them in ovens made for the purpoſe ; this is 
called jaſpeade. 3. The third manner is, when 
the Indians dry them on their cakes of maize, 
which are baked on flat ſtones ; this laſt is the 
worſt kind, as it is generally overbaked, and 
ſomething burned ; they call it negra. 

This drug has a very uncommon good qua- 
lity, and the more extraordinary as it belongs 
to the animal kingdom, and to the moſt periſh- 
able of that kind, yet it never decays. With- 
out any other than having been put by in a box, 
ſome of them have been known to keep fixty 
years, ſore even upwards of 100 years, and as fit 
for the purpoſes of medicine or manufacture as 
ever they were. It is uſed in medicine as a cor- 
dial and ſudorific, in which intentions few things 
anſwer better. And indeed as it anſwers ſuch 
good . in medicine, is ſo eſſential in 
trade, and produced only in this country, it may 
be conſidered in all markets as equivalent to 
gold or ſilver, by the certainty and quickneſs 


of the ſale. It is computed they annually ex- 


port no leſs than go, ooo pound weight of this 
uſeful commodity. * | L 

The cocao, or cacao, of which chocolate is 
made, is likewiſe a conſiderable article in the 
commerce of New Spain. It grows upon a 
tree of a middling ſize; the wood is ſpungy and 
porous, the bark ſmooth, and of a cinnamon 


colour; the flower grows in bunches between 


the ſtalk and the wood, of the form of roſes, 
but 
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but ſmall, and without any ſcent. The fruit is 


a ſort of pod, which contains the cacao, much 


about the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber. With- 
in theſe is a pulp of a moſt refreſhing acid taſte, 
which fills up the interſtices between the nuts 
before they are ripe; but when they fully ripen, 
theſe nuts are packed up wonderfully cloſe, and 
in a moſt regular and elegant order. They have 
a pretty tough ſhell, and within this is the oily 


| cich ſubſtance, of which chocolate is made. 


This fruit grows differently from our European 
fruits, which always hang upon the ſmall 
branches; but this grows along the great ones, 
principally at the joints. This cacao is a very 


tender tr ee, equall impatient of the wind, heat; 


or cold, and will flouriſh only in the ſhade ; for 
which reaſon, in the cacao-walks, they always 
plant a palm-tree for each one of cacao. This 
tree is not confined to Mexico only, but: grows 
in many places within the tropics, and in ſome 
of the provinces of Terra Firma it flouriſhes in 
the greateſt plenty and perfection. Their fo- 
reign and domeſtic commerce in this article is 
immenſe, and the profits ſo great, that a ſmall 
garden of the cacaos is faid to produce 20,000 
crowns a- year. At home it makes the princi- 
pal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, 
nutritious, and ſuitable to the climate. They 
likewiſe export vaſt quantities of it, not only to 
Europe, but through moſt parts of America. It 
is neceſſaty to obſerve, that this valuable fruit 
is often confounded with the cocoa-nut, which 
is a ſpecies wholly different. | 


In 
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In ſome of the provinces of New Spain, as 
we formerly obſerved, they raiſe ſilk, but in no 
great quantities, though no climate under the 
ſun is better adapted for producing this uſeful 
commodity. The ſoil too is capable of produ- 
cing great quantities of ſugar, indigo, and to- 
bacco; but the Spaniards are generally ſo lazy 
and unactive, and depend ſo much on their 
mines of gold and ſilver, that they greatly neg- 
lect the cultivation of theſe, and many other 
valuable commodities. D 


Of: the manner of cutting the logwood in the bays 


of Campeachy and Honduras, and of the right 
the' Britiſh nation have to that trade. 


Irmerly we cut logwood in the bay of 
1 Campeachy, which is ſituated in the ſouth- 
welt fide of the peninſula of Jucatan, and con- 
tinued to do ſo for a long tract of time, without 
much interruption, till the year 1722, when 
the Spaniards put an effectual ſtop to this lucra- 
tive trade. They fitted out five ſtout frigates, 
who took or burnt twelve Engliſh ſhips belong- 
ing to our North-American colonies, deſtroyed 
all the logwood they had cut, and put the cut- 
ters to the ſword; they alſo built forts, and 
made ſettlements there to prevent the Engliſh 
from returning. | 

Being thus expelled from Campeachy, the 
logwood cutters ſettled upon the gulf of Hon- 


duras, 
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duras, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the ſame pe- 


ninſula, where they are in ſome ſort eſtabliſhed, 
and have a fort to protect them. k. 
Theſe logwood-cutters are a very odd kind 
of people, compoſed moſtly of vagabonds and 
fugitives from different parts of North Ame- 
rica, and their way of life is ſaid to be ſuitable. 
They live in a lawleſs manner, though they e- 
lect one amongſt them whom they call their 
as much obedience 
as they think proper. The country they poſ- 
ſeſs is very low and extremely marſhy ; the in- 
habitants are terribly moleſted with muſkettoes, 
and the waters dangerous by reaſon of vaſt 
numbers of alligators; however, a life of licen- 
tiouſneſs, plenty of brandy and other liquors, 
large gains, and a want of thought, have per- 


Lauf reconciled them to the hardſhips of their 


employment, and the unwholeſomeneſs of the 


climate... They go always well armed, and in 


number are about fifteen hundred. 


In the. dry ſeaſon, when -they cut the log- 
wood, they penetrate a conſiderable. way into 
the country, following the-logwood, which runs 
amongſt other trees in the foreſt like the 
vein of a mineral in the earth. When the rains 
have overflowed the moſt of the country, they 
have marks by which they know where the log- 
wood is depoſited. This wood being weighty, 
ſinks into the water; however, it is eaſily buoy- 
ed up, one diver being able to lift very large 
beams, which they carry by favour of the land- 
floods into the river, to a place which they call 


Q  Barcaderas, © 
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Barcaderas, or Port, where they meet the ſhips 
that come upon this trade. The failors alſo 
bring down quantities of it in-the night-time 
in flat-bottomed-boats for the purpoſe, and put 

it on board in the day-time. y 

In the 1716, when the debate concerning 
our right to this branch of commerce was re- 
vived, the Lords of Trade reported, That be- 
&« fore the year 1676 we had a number of 
«« people ſettled, and carrying on this trade on 
« the peninſula of Jucatan ; that we always 
% conſidered this as our right, and were ſup- 
«c ported in it by our kings; and that this right 
4% was confirmed (if it had wanted any confir- 
% mation) by a clauſe of Uri paſſidetis in the 
«« treaty of peace which was concluded with 
Spain and the court of London in 1676; and 
* that we were in full poſſeſſion of thoſe ſettle- 
, ments, and that trade, long before the time 
„of that treaty. Upon the whole, they con- 
% cluded, that it was an affair well worth 
the attention of the government, as in ſome 
«« years it employed near 6000 tons of ſhip- 
ping, found employment for a number of 
«« ſeamen proportionable, conſumed a good deal 
« of our manufactures, and was of conſiderable 
« uſe in fabricating, many others; and that the 
« whole value of returns were not leſs than 
« 60,000 pounds Sterling yearly.” 

The Spaniards of late have greatly interrupt- 
ed us in this trade, and committed many cruel 
ravages upon our Togwood-cutters ; however, as 
we are now engaged in a wat with that nation, 

= it 
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it is expected, that our right to theſe places, 
and to that trade, will be aſcertained, 2 by | 
force or treaty. | 

The  logwood-trade is generally carried, on 
by veſſels from New England, New York, and 
Penſylvania, who take up: ws goods. they want 
in J amaica. | | 


Gn . K. y 
The trade of Mexico. An account of that city, as 
alſo of the town and port f Acapulco. The 
trade of Mexico: by that, port to and from the 


Eaſt Indies; with a ſhort account of. the di ie 
i and Jackman of the Philippine andi. 


HE trade of Mexico may be conſidered 
as conſiſting of three great branches, b 
which it communicates with the whole — 4 
viz. The trade with Europe by La Vera Cruz; 
the trade with the Eaſt Indies by Acapulco; 
and the commerce of the South ſeas by the ame 
* | 
Mexico the capital of che = owt, the re- 
Gdenco of the viceroy, the ſcat of The city of 
firſt audience, or chamber of — Mexico, north 
and an archbiſhopric, is certainly W 
one of the richeſt and moſt ſplendid 8 
cities, not only in America, but in the, whole 
world. This famous city is ſeated at the foot of a 
chain of mountains, in the midſt of a great lake, 
called from hence the lake of Mexico. In point 
of regularity, it is the beſt, built city perhaps 
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in the univerſe, the ſtreets being ſo ſtraight, and 
ſo exactly diſpoſed, that from any part thereof 
the whole is viſible. There are five entrances 
into it, oyer as many cauſeys. All the build- 
ings are convenient, ſome of them very mag- 
nificent, though not lofty, eſpecially the cathe- 
dral, churches, monaſteries, and nunneries; of 
the former there are twenty- nine, and of the 


latter twenty-twW o. We may form an idea of the 


riches of theſe, from the revenue of the cathe- 
dral, which amounts to at leaſt 70,000 pounds 
yearly, out of which, the archbiſhop receives 
annually 15,000 pounds, | beſides prodigious 
ſums that accrue to him by way of perquitites. 
The city is ſaid to be upward of fix miles in 
circumference, and to contain 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, But what is remarkable, it has neither 
gates, walls, nor artillery, and is in ſuch a weak 
poſture of defence, that four or five thouſand 
good troops properly conducted might eaſily 
make themſelves maſters of it. It is ſurpriſing 
that the Spaniards ſuffer it to continue in ſuch a 
defenceleſs ſtate, conſidering that it is not much 
above 100 miles from the eaſtern ſhore,- and 
conſequently within five or ſix days march, the 
road from La Vera Cruz to Mexico being ex- 
ceeding 3 Ne lic ad 115 * 
_ But though Mexico be not à ſea- port town, 
nor communicating with the ſea by any naviga- 
ble xiver, yet it has a prodigieus commerce, 
and is itſelf the centre of all that is carried on 
between America and Europe on the one hand, 
and between America and the Eaſt Indies 0 the 
wh "Is other ; 
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other: for here the principal merchants reſide, - 
the greateſt part of buſineſs is tranſacted; and 
the goods that paſs from Acapulco to La Vera 
Cruz, or from La Vera Cruz to Acapulco, tor 
the uſe of the Philippines, and in great meaſure 
for Peru and Lima, all paſs through this city, 
and employ an incredible number of horſes and 
mules in the carriage. The moſt valuable com- 
modities of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, together 
with thoſe of Europe, are daily expoſed to ſale 
in their markets. Hitheg all the gold and ſilver 
come to be coined; here the King's fifth is de- 
poſited; and here is wrought all that immenſe 
quantity of utenſils and ornaments in plate 
which are ſent every year into Europe. Every 
thing here has the greateſt air of magnificence 
and wealth; the ſhops glitter upon all ſides, 
with the expoſure of gold, ſilver, and jewels, 
and ſurpriſe yet more to ſee the treaſures which 
fill great cheſts, piled up to the ceilings, whilſt 
they wait the time of being ſent into Old Spain 
by the flota . It is ſaid that the negro wenches, _ 
who run by the coaches of the ladies here, 
wear bracelets of gold, pearl necklaces, and 
jewels in their ears; whilſt the black foot- boys 
are all over covered with lace and embroidery. 
Notwithſtanding the wealth and grandeur of 
this place, the military ſtrength of it is incre- 
dibly low ; the viceroy has not about his perſon 
above four or five . men, which is perhaps 
owing to the jealouſy of the government at 
home: but at the ſame time it muſt be owned, 
there would be a great riſk run in putting arms 
N11 wee. into 


_- 
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into the hands of ſuch an unruly people as the 


dulk of the inhabitants really are, who, on the 
llighteſt grievances, threaten their viceroys to 
burn them in their palaces, or to tear them in 
pieces if they ſtir out, and who have ſeveral times 


ſhown an inclination to be as good as their words. 


The port neareſt to this city upon the South 


Akapulto. ſea is Acapulco, from which it is 
diſtant about 200 miles. It is al- 
lowed to be an excellent harbour, far ſuperior to 


any on the coaſt, and is ſo ſafe and ſpacious that 


ſeveral hundred ſhips may ride in it, without 


the hazard of damaging one another. The 


mouth of the harbour is defended by a low 
iſland, about a mile and a half long, and half 


a mile broad, leaving a wide and deep channel at 


each end. They muſt enter with the ſea- wind, 
and go out with a land-wind ; but theſe ſelaom 


or never fail to ſucceed each other in their pro- 
per ſeaſon day and night. The weſtermoſt 


channel is the narroweſt, but ſo deep, that 


there is no anchoring, and the Manila ſhips 


8 into the harbour that way, but thoſe from 


Lima enter through the ſouth-weſt channel. 


The town of Acapulco ſtands on the north- 


weſt fide of the harbour cloſe by the ſea, and 


at the end of the town is a platform mounted 


with guns. [Oppoſite to the town on the eaſt 


fide,” ſtands a high ſtrong caſtle, ſaid to have 
forty guns upon it of a very great ſize. Ships 
commonly ride near the bottom of the harbour, 
under the command both of the caſtle and plat- 


rim. F 
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The commerce of this place with Peru is not, 
as many have miſtaken, - confined only to one 
annual ſhip from Lima; for at all other ſeaſons 
of the year, except that when the Acapulco 
ſhips arrive, the trade is open, and ſhips from 
Peru come here frequently to ſell their own 
commodities, and carry back thoſe of Mexico. 
But as the great importance of Acapulco is 
chiefly owing to its trade with the Philippines, 
we ſhall therefore firſt give a brief account of 
the diſcovery and ſettlement of theſe iſlands, 
and then ſpeak of the trade carried on betwixt 
them. 3 55 er 
The celebrated circumnavigator Frederick 
Magellan, who was an officer in the King of 
Portugal's ſervice, having received ſome diſguſt 
from- that court, either by the defalcation of 
his pay, or that his parts, as he conceived, were 
too cheaply conſidered, entered into the ſer- 
vice of the King of Spain, and being'a man of 
great ability, was defirous of fignalifing his ta- 
lents by ſome enterpriſe, which might vex his 
former maſters, and teach them to eſtimate his 
worth by the greatneſs of the miſchief he did 
them ; this being the moſt natural and- obvious 
principle of all fugitives, and more eſpecially 
of thoſe, who being really men of capacity, have 
quitted their country by reaſon of the ſmall ac- 
count that has been made of them. Magellan, in 
purſuance of theſe vindictive views, and know- 
ing that the Portugueſe conſidered the poſſeſſion 
of their ſpice- iſlands as the moſt important ac- 
quiſitions in the Eaſt Indies, reſolved to inſti- 


gate 


e 
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gate the court of Spain to an enterpriſe, which, 
by ſtall purſuing their diſcoyeries, would entitle 
them toanterfere both in the property and com- 
merce of theſe renowned Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments; and the King of Spain approving this 
project, Magellan, in 1519, ſet fail from the 
ort of Seville, in order to execute his deſigns. 
| He had with him a conſiderable force, conſiſt- 
ing of five ſhips, with 234 men, with which 
he: ſtood: for the coaſt of South America; and 
ranging along the ſhore, he, at laſt, towards 
the end of October 1520, had the good fortune 
to diſcover theſe ſtreights, now called from him 
the ftreights of Magellan, which opened him a 
paſſage. into the Pacific ocean. And this firſt 
part of his ſcheme being thus happily accom- 
1 a ſhort ſtay on the coaſt of 
Peru, ſet fail again to the weſtward, with a 
view of falling in with the ſpice-iſlands. In 
this extenſive run, he firſt diſcovered the La- 
The 1a: drones, or Marian iſlands, which are 
drone iſlands a Cluſter of ſmall iſlands about ſix- 
diſcovered. teen or twenty in number. Guam, 
| (the largeſt; is forty miles long and twelve broad; 
here the Spaniards: at -preſent have a fort and a 
ſmall garriſon of thirty or forty men, and here 
the ſhips from Acapulco to Manila ſtop to take 
in proviſions. Theſe iſlands were full of in- 
habitants when the Spaniards diſcovered them, 
and are ſaid to be vaſtly fruitful, and the climate 
extremely agreeable. Commodore Anſon, in his 
voyage round the world, landed upon Tinian one 
of theſe iſlands in the year 1742, and ſtaid 
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upon it for a conſiderable time, till he refreſned 
his ſickly crew. This iſland is twelve miles in 
length and fix in breadth, lying in 3 5 deg. 8 min. 
north latitude, and 114 deg. 50 min. weſt from | 
Acapulco. But to return: From theſe iſlands, 
Magellan continued his courſe, till he arrived 
at the Philippines, which are the The Philip; 
moſt eaſtern part of all Aſia; and pine jſands 
there venturing too raſhly on the discovered. | 
ſfhote in an hoſtile manner, he was ſlain in a =_ 
ſkirmimby the Indians | 
By the death of the brave Magellan the origi- 
nal project of ſecuring ſome of the ſpice-iſlands 
was defeated ; for thoſe who were left in com- 
mand after him, contented themſelves with ran- 
ging through them, and purchaſing ſome ſpices 
from the natives; after which they returned 
home by the cape of Good Hope, being the firſt 
— which ever had ſailed round the world, 
and thereby demonſtrated the reality of its being 
of a ſpherical figure. But though Spain did not 
hereby acquire the property of any of the ſpice- 
iſlands, yet the diſcovery made in this expedi- 
tion of the Philippine iſlands was thought too 
conſiderable to be neglected; for theſe were not 
far from them, being well ſituated for the Chi- 
neſe trade, and for the commerce of other parts 
of India; and therefore a communication was 
ſoon: eſtabliſhed and carefully ſupported between 
thoſe iſlands and the Spaniſh colonies on the 
coaſt of Peru; ſo that the city Manila, which 
was built on the iſland of Luconia, the chief of 
the Philippines, ſoon became the mart of all 
9 R : Indian 
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Indian commodities which were bought up by 
the inhabitants, and were annually ſent to Ame- 


rica, to be there vended on their account; and 


the return of this commerce to Manila being 


chiefly made in filver, the place by degrees be- 
came extremely opulent and conſiderable, while 
its trade ſo far increaſed as to engage the atten- 


tion of the court of Spain, and to be frequently 


controlled and regulated by royal edicts. 


In the infancy of this trade it was earned on 


from the port of Callao in Peru to the city 
Manila, in which voyage the trade-winds con- 
tinually favoured them; ſo that, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe places were diſtant between three and 
four thouſand leagues, the voyage was often 
made in little more than two months: but then 
the return from Manila was extremely trouble- 
ſome and tedious, and is ſaid ſometimes to have 
taken them up above twelve months, which, if 


they pretended to ply up within the limits of 
the trade-wind, it is not at all to be wondered 


at; and it is certain, that in their firſt voyages 


they were ſo in rudent or unſſcilful as to at- 
tempt this courſe. However, that route was 


ſoon laid aſide by the advice of a ſeſuit, who 
perſuaded them to ſteer to the northward, till 
they got clear of the trade-wind, and then, by 
the favour of the weſterly winds, which gene- 


1 rally prevail in high latitudes, to ſtretch away 


to the coaſt of California. This has been the 


practice for at leaſt 160 years paſt ; for Sir Tho- 
mas Cavendiſh,” in 1586, engaged off the ſouth 
end of California a veſſel bound from Manila to 


the 
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the American coaſt. And it was in compliance 
with this new plan of navigation, and to ſhorten 
the run both backwards and forwards, that the 
ſtaple of this commerce was removed from:Cal- 
lao, on the coaſt of Peru, to Acapulco, on the 
coaſt of Mexico, where it continues fixed at 
this time. foe” W 9 * og Magry” rf 

Such was the commencement, and ſuch were 
the early regulations of this commerce; but its 
preſent condition being a more intereſting ſab- 
je, we beg leave to be indulged in a more par- 
ticular narration, beginning with a deſcription 
of the iſlands, particularly that'of Luconia, and 
the port and bay of Manila. 1 

The Philippine iſlands, though firſt diſcover- 
ed in 1521, yet no attempt was made to ſubdue 
and ſettle them till 1 564, when they were both 
. conquered and planted, and were fo called in 
honour of Philip II. then King of Spain,- and 
are at preſent in a moſt flouriſhing condition. 

They are computed to be-1200 in number, 
and extend from north latitude 6 to near 20 deg. 
and from eaſt longitude 114 to 126, of which 
five or fix hundred are pretty conſiderable. They 
are about 400 leagues from the Ladrones, and 
120 ſouth-eaſt of China. 

The chief of theſe iſlands is Luconia, or 
Manila, which, though fituated in 
north latitude 1 5 deg. yet is eſteem- 
ed to be in general extremely healthy, and the 
water found there is ſaid to be as good as any 
on the globe. It produces all the Fits of the 
warm countries, and the Spaniards have intro- 

R 2 duced 
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duced ſeveral American fruits, ſuch as the cacao, 
and many others, which proſper well. It a- 


bounds in a moſt excellent breed of horſes, ſup- 


poſed to be carried thither originally from Spain. 


In the woods are ma uy all kinds of wild 

oes, which the Spa- 
niards kill for their hides. The orange and le. 
mon trees yield twice a- year; and an author 
who'was there, affirms, that he never ſaw ſuch 


a a verdant foil, and ſuch plenty of every thing 


neceſſary for life. However, theſe happy iſlands 


are not without their inconveniencies; for, be- 


tides. many noxious creatures and poiſonous 


herbs, they are very ſubject to dreadful: earth- 


| quakes.' This ifland is very well fituated for 


the Indian and Chineſe trade: the bay and port 
of Manila, which lie on its weſtern ſide, are 


perhaps the moſt remarkable in the whole 


world; the bay being a large circular bafin 


near ten leagues in diameter, and great part of 


it entirely land- locked. On the: eaſt fide of 


this bay ſtands the city of Manila, which is very 


large and populous, and which, at the begin- 


ning of the laſt Spaniſh war in 1739, was only 
an open place, its principal defence being a ſmall 
fort, which was, in a great meaſure, ſurrounded 
on every fide. by houſes ; but they have lately 


made conſiderable additions to its fortifications. 


The port belonging to the city is called Cabite, 
which lies near-two leagues to the ſouthward ; 
and in this port all the ſhips employed in the 
Acapulco trade are uſually ſtationed.” _ - 

The city of Manila is in a very healthy fitua- 


tion, 
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tion, is well watered, and in the neighbourhood 


of a very fruitful and pleaſant country: but as 


the principal buſineſs of this place is its trade 
to Acapulco, it lies under ſome diſadvantage; 
from ho difficulty there is in getting to ſea to 
the eaſtward ; for the paſſage is among iſlands, 
and through channels, where the Spaniards 
{ſpend much time, and are often in danger; 
however, they have free acceſs to China and the 
neighbouring iſlands, not being obliged to ply 
to the eaſtward. | | 6 
Ihe trade carried on from this place to China, 
and different parts of India, is principally for 
ſuch commodities as are intended to ſupply the 
kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, which con- 
ſiſts in ſpices; from Ceylon they purchaſe cin- 


namon; from Sumatra and Java, pepper; from 


the Molucca and Banda iſles, cloves; from Bor- 


neo, camphire; from China, all ſorts of ſilk ma- 
nufactures, particularly filk ſtockings, of which, 


it is ſaid, no leſs than 50, ooo pairs are ſhipped | 


aboard the annual ſhips, beſides vaſt quantities 
of Indian ſtuffs, callicoes, chintz, which are 
much worn in America, together with other 
minuter-articles, as goldſmith's work, Sc. which 
is principally done at the city of Manila by the 
Chineſe, there-being ſettled, as ſervants, manu- 
facturers, or brokers, at leaſt 20,000 of that 
nation. 7.21 ee 


All theſe different commodities are collected 


at Manila, thence to be tranſported: annually to 
the port of Acapulco. But this trade to Aca- 
pulca ig not laid open to all the inhabitants of 
22 Manila, 


. vents of Manila, but principally to 
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Manila, but is confined to very particular regu- 
Lations, ſome what analagbus tb thoſe by which 


the trade of the regiſter-ſhips from Cadiz to the 


Weſt Indies is reſtrained. The ſhips employed 
herein are found by the King of Spain, who 


pays the officers and failors ; and their profits 


are ſo large, that in one voyage they are capable 
of making eaſy fortunes. The tonnage is di- 
vided into a certain number of bales; all of the 
ſame 1ize; theſe are diſtributed among the con- 

the Jeſuits, 
as a donation for the ſupport of their miſſion for 


the propagation of the Catholic faith. Thoſe 


convents have hereby a right to embark ſuch a 

antity of goods on board the Manila ſhips as 
the tonnage of their bales amounts to; or, if 
they chuſe not to be concerned in trade them- 
ſelves, they have the power of ſelling the pri- 


vilege to others; and as the merchants to whom 


they grant their ſhares are often unprovided 
with a ſtock, it is uſual for the convents to 
lend them confiderable ſums of money on bot- 
tomry. De. 1 WP, 
The trade is, by the royal edicts, limited to 
2 certain value, which the annual charges ought 
not to exceed. Some Spaniſh manuſcripts men- 
tion this limitation to be 600,000 dollars ; but 
doubtleſs the charge far excceds that ſum ; and 
the return is reckoned not far ſhort of three mil- 
lions of dollars. 5 
It is abundantly obvious, that the greateſt 
7% of the treaſure returned from Acapulco to 
anila does not remain in that place, but is 
: again 


- 
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again diſperſed into different parts of India, As 
all European nations have generally eſteemed it 
good policy to keep their American ſettlements 
in an immediate dependence 7 their mother- 
country, without itting them to carry on 
dal) any ganful traffic Lich other powers; 
theſe conſiderations have occaſioned many re- 
monſtrances to be preſented to the court of 
Spain againſt the * trade, allowed to the 
kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, it having been 
urged, that the ſilk manufactures of Valencia, 
and other parts of Spain, are hereby greatly | 
prejudiced, and the linens carried from Cadiz N 
are much injured in their ſale, fince the Chineſe 
filks, coming almoſt directly to Acapulco, can 
be afforded much cheaper there than any Eu- 
ropean manufacture of equal goodneſs ; and the 
cottons from the Coromandel coaſt make the 
Europeans linens of little value; fo that the 
Manila trade renders _—_ Mexico _ Peru leſs 
dependent upon Spain for a ſupply of their ne- 
ceities — dad vin to . — exhauſts 
& theſe countries of conſiderable quantities of fil- 
ver, the greateſt part of which, were this trade 
prohibited, would centre in Spain, either in 
payment for Spaniſh commodities, or in gains to 
the Spaniſh merchants; whereas now the only 
advantage ariſing from it is enriching the Jeſuits, 
and a few particular perſons beſides, at the o- 
| ther extremity of the world. Theſe arguments 
S fo far influenced Don Joſeph Patinho, who was. 
chen prime miniſter of ſtate, but no friend to 
| the Jcſuits, that about 1725 he had reſolved to 


aboliſh 
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aboliſh this trade, and to have permitted no 
Indian commodities to be introduced into any 
of the Spaniſh ports in the Weſt Indies, but 
what were carried thither in the regiſter-ſhips 
from Europe; but the powerful intrigues of the 
Jefuits prevented this regulation from taking 
boar: its boot £321) Ut BF; | 
"> This trade from Manila to Acapulco, and 
back again, is uſually! carried on in one, or at 
moſt in two annual ſhips, which ſet ſail from 
Manila about July, and arrive at Acapulco in 
December, January, or February following; and 
having there diſpoſed of their effects, return for 
Manila ſome time in March, where they gene- 
rally arrive in June; ſo that the whole voyage 
takes up very near an entire year. For this rea- 
ſon, though there is often no more than one 
ſhip employed at a time, yet there is one al- 
ways _ for the ſea when the other arrives; 
and therefore the commerce at Manila are pro- 
vided with three or four ſtout ſhips, that, in 
caſe of any accident, the trade may not be ſuſ- 
_ pended. | The largeſt of theſe ſhips is little leſs 
than one of our firſt-rate men of war, and has 
at leaſt 1000 men on board. Their other 'ſhips, 
though far inferior in wealth to this, are yet 
ſtout large veſſels, of 1200 tons burden, and 
enerally carry between five and fix hundred 
— paſſengers included, with fifty guns. As 
theſe are all King's ſhips, commiſſioned and 
paid by him, one of the captains is uſually ſtyled 
the General, who carries the royal ſtandard of 
Spain at the maintop-gallant-maſt head. 
o ; Theſe 


* 
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Theſe ſhips having received their eargo on 
board, and fitted for ſea, generally weigh from 
Cabite about the middle of July, taking the ad- 
vantage of the weſtern monſoon, which then 
ſets in, to carry them to ſea. As the voyage is 
uſually ſix months, the ſhips deeply laden with 
goods, and crouded with people, it may appear 
wonderful how they can well be ſupplied with 
a ſtock of water for ſo long a time; and indeed 
their method is ſingular; they have no other 
recourſe but to the goodneſs of heaven for this 
ſupply. They meet with the rains between the 
latitude of 30 and 40? north, and to fave it, 
ſpread mats ſloping againſt the gunwale of the 
ſhip, the lower edges of which mats reſt on a 
large ſplit bamboe, into which the water drains, 
and by this is conveyed into jars, as by a trough; 
for in the South ſeas the Spaniards uſe jars, and 
not caſks. Theſe jars are not only ſtowed thick 
between | decks, but hung in the ſhrouds and 
ſtays; ſo as to exhibit at a diſtance a very odd 
appearance. This manner of ſupply, caſual as 
it ſeems, is never known to fail « ſo that 
it is common, when their voyage is a little 
longer than uſual, to fill all their water-jars 
a ſecond time. This voyage being of much 
longer continuance than any other navigation, 
occaſions an inveterate ſcurvy among the crew; 
and one cauſe of the duration of this voyage is 
the ignorance as well as the indolence, with the 
unneceſſary caution of the Spaniſh ſailors, and 
concern for ſo rich a prize; for they ſeldom or 
never ſet the main-ſail in the night, and often 
| 8 lie 
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lie to unneceſſatily; ſo that they are more ap- 
prehenſive of too ſtrong a gale, though favour- 
able, than for the fickneſs and mortality ever 
attending ſo long a voyage, which might be con- 
tracted by altering their courſe, and ſteering at 
firſt north- eaſt and by north, into the latitude of 
40 or 45 deg. in part of which courſe they 
would be greatly aſſiſted by the trade-winds, 
and alſo meet in the higher latitudes with ſtea- 
dier and briſker weſterly winds than in 3o deg. 


of latitude. Nor is this a matter of ſpeculation ; - 


for a French ſhip, in 1721, by purſuing this 


courſe, ran from the coaſt of China to that of 


Mexico in forty- nine days. To proceed: The 
Manila ſhip having ſtood ſo far to the north- 
ward as to meet a weſterly wind, ſtretches away 
nearly in the ſame latitude of 3o dep. for the 
coaſt of California; and when ſhe has run into 
the longitude of 96 deg. from Cape Eſpiritu 
Sancto, they meet with a plant floating in the 
ſea, which the Spaniards call porra, being a ſpe- 
cies of ſea-leek. On the fight. of this they 
conſider themſelves ſufficiently near the Califor- 
nian ſhore, and immediately ſtand to the ſouth- 
ward; and after reaching Cape St Lucas on 
that coaſt, they proceed next to Cape Corientes, 


after which they coaſt along for the port of 


Acapulco, 
The moſt uſual time for the arrival of the 


galleon at Acapulco is towards the middle of 
January ; but this navigation is ſo uncertain, 


that ſhe ſometimes gets in a month ſooner, and 


at other times has been detained at ſea longer. 
When 
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When the galleon arrives in port, the is 
moored on its weſtern fide, and her cargo is de- 
livered with all expedition. And now the town 
of Acapulco, from almoſt a ſolitude, is imme- 
diately thronged with merchants from all parts 
of New Spain. About the fame time the an- 
nual ſhip from Lima arrives, laden with the 
ticheſt commodities of Peru, and at leaſt two 
millions of pieces of eight; theſe are laid out 
in the purchaſe of Indian commodities at the 
fair of this town, which laſts ſometimes thirty 
days, and at which ſuch as come from the Eaſt 
Indies furniſh themſelves with all forts of Eu- 
ropean goods, brought hither over land from the 
port of La Vera Cruz. When the fair is over, 
the goods belonging to the Mexican merchants 
are tranfported over land by mules to Mexico, 
and other places; thoſe which are defigned for 
Peru, are laden not only in the annual ſhip, but 
many others. Heretofore the Lima ſhip was 
of very inconſiderable force, but of late they 
never employ any ſhips in this trade carrying 
leſs than forty guns, and ſhe alſo is allowed a 
tender, ſometimes two. l +l 

The cargo of the Manila ſhip being thus diſ- 
poſed upon, they immediately make preparation 
for her return ; and having received her loading 
on board, which conſiſts chiefly in ſilver, cochi- 
neal, ſweetmeats, together with European mil- 
linery ware for the women at Manila, and ſome - 
Spaniſh wines, ſuch as tent, ſherry, &c. ſhe 
forthwith leaves the port of Acapulco, and 
iteers for the latitude of 192 or 14%, and runs on 


8 2 that 
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that parallel till ſhe gets ſight of Guam, where 
' ſhe ſtays ſome time, and then proceeds to the 
port of Cabite, which is the port of the city 
of Manila, and the conſtant ſtation of all the 
ſhips employed in this commerce to Acapulco. 
The galleon in her return to Mänila being not 
ſo deep laden, and having a fair wind the whole 
way, performs her voyage in twelve or thirteen 
weeks, and ſometimes leſę. Upon her arrival 
there, all expedition is uſed, in order to make 
her ready for her return to Acapulco. 
This commerce to ſo vaſt a value, though 
carried on ditectly between the King of Spain's 
own dominions, enriches them in proportion 
but very little; the far greater part of every 
thing that comes from the Philippines, being 
the produce or fabric of other countries. 
The town of Acapulco being ſurrounded on 
each fide with high mountains renders the 
2 very unhealthy ; from the end of Novem- 
ber to the end of May, they have no rain, and 
it is ſo hot in January, when the fair begins, 
that the merchants are obliged to tranſact all 
the buſineſs they can in the mornings. So that 
when the fair is over the town is almoſt deſert- 
ed, and few continue in it, but blacks and 
mulattoes: and it moſtly continues in this ſoli- 
tary condition, till the return of the next fair. 


| 
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Of the town'and port f La Vera Cruz, the trade 
 betwixt it and Europe. The flora, &c. 
A Vera Cruz is not only the beſt, © but the 

E only port the Spaniards have of conſe- 
quence in all New Spain on the North ſeass. 
When Cortes landed on this coaſt, in order 

to undertake the conqueſt of Mexico, he found- 
ed the city of Old Vera Cruz, which he ſo 
named, becauſe he landed there on Good Friday 
in 1518, but ſince that time great alterations have 
happened, and this city is partly decayed, and 
partly deſtroyed. In the firſt place, the port was 
found to be bad, the air about the city un- 
wholeſome; it alſo proved to be very weak 
and defenceleſs. At about fixteen miles di- 
ſtance a very ſtrong and ſafe, though not capa- 
cious port was diſcovered, capable of being pro- 
tected by a fort built upon a triangular rock, 
which fort, when erected, was called 8? John de 
Ulua. By degrees the Spaniards erected a town 
in the neighbourhood of this fort, which in pro- 
ceſs of time drained the old town, and was 
thence called New Vera Cruz. It is ſituated in 
north latitude 19 deg. 16 min. about 120 miles 
from the city of Mexico. The town is not 
very conſiderable either in point of ſize, or the 
magnificence of its buildings: for on the one 
ſide being expoſed to vaſt clouds of dry ſand, 
and on the other to the exhalations of very rank 
bogs 


[ 
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bogs and marſhes, it is ſo very unwholeſome, 
chat ſcarce any Spaniards of; note reſide there 
conſtantly. It always was, and is at preſent a 
_ of very little ſtrength; as appears by its 
having been taken and plundered by ſome French 
and Dutch bucaneers in the year 1683, and the 
apprehenſions its" inhabitants are in on the ap- 
pearance of any ſtrange ſhips ever fince. 
In point of trade howeyer it is one of the 
5 moſt conſiderable places not only in the New, 
1 but perhaps in the whole world. From this 
port it is that the great wealth of Mexico is 
poured out upon the old world; and it is from 
it alone, that they receive the numberleſs luxu- 
ries and neceſſaries that the old world yields 
them in return. To this port the annual fleet 
from Cadiz, called tbe flats, arrives about the 
latter end of November, after: a paſſage of nine 
weeks. R 3697 | . tot; 
1 This fleet, which fails from: Cadiz, only con- 
| Tube fta. | fiſts of three men of war as à con- 
| vy, and fixteen large merchant- 
i ſhips, from zoo to 1000 tuns burden. They 
2 are loaded almoſt with every fort of goods 
which Europe produces for export; particular- 
ly all ſorts of woollens, linens, filks; velvets, 
laces, glaſs, paper, cutlery, all ſorts of wrought 
iron, watches, clocks, quickſilver, horſe- fur- 
niture, ſhoes; ſtockings, books, pictures, mi- 
htary ſtores, wines, and fruits, Fc. So that all 
the trading parts of Europe are greatly intereſt- 
ed in the cargo of this fleet. Spain itſelf ſends 
out little more than the wine and fruit. 5 
wit 
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with the freight and commiſſions to the mer- 
chant, and the duty to the King, is almoſt all 
the advantage which that kingdom derives from 
her commerce with the Indies. It is ſtrictly 

prohibited to load any commodities on board 

this fleet without entering the goods, the value, 1 
and the owner's name, in the India houſe at | 
Seville ; and when they return, they muſt bring 

a certificate from the proper officer there, that 

the goods were duly landed, and in the proper 

port. They are not permitted to break bulk | 
upon any account until they arrive at La Vera | 

Cruz; nor are they ſuffered to take in any other | 

than Spaniſh - paſſengers, nor them without a 4 

licence firſt obtained at the India houſe. 5 
This fleet ſails generally from Cadiz in the | 

month of September, that, by favour” of the 

winds which reign about November, they may 
the more eaſily purſue their voyage to La Vera 

Cruz. In their paſſage they call at Porto- Rico, 

to take in water and freſh proviſions, then paſs 

in fight of Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, and Cuba; and 
according to the ſeaſon of the year, and nature- 
of the winds, paſs either by the coaſt of Jucatan, 
or higher through the gulf, to La Vera Cruz, 
which lies at the bottom of it. The run of this 
fleet, according to the courſe we have mentioned, 
has been thus computed. From Cadiz to the 

Canaries, 250 leagues in ten days ; from thence 

to the Antilles, 800 leagues in twenty days; 

to the moſt weſterly part of Cuba, 500 leagues 

in twenty days; from thence to La Vera 9 

| | 111 2860 | 
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260 . in about twelve days ; in all 1810 
, leagues in lixty-two days. 


As the flota is defi gned, rai not only 


New Spain but the Philippines alſo. with Euro- 
pean goods, they are obliged to ſtay a conſider- 
able time at Vera Cruz, and generally winter 
in that Ort. 1 Fil; TE 

„On the arrival of this loc, the woos Bog 
from all parts of New Spain repair to this place; 
and there is held a great fair, which laſts for a 
confiderable time, till the whole of the goods be 
diſpoſed of; during the time of the fair, the 
aſpect of this city is quite changed, for at other 


times it is comparatively deſerted, on account of 


its diſagreeable climate, but, during this period, 
it is one of the moſt alen places in the 
whole world. 

When all the — are landed, and diſpoſed 
of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in her return 
for Old 8 pain, which are the plate, precious 
ſtones, — — indigo, cacao, tobacco, ſu- 
gar, hides, and ſome Ealt-India goods brought 
by the Manila galleon, and carried over land 
_— Acapulco to this place. After taking in 
water and other neceſſaries, they make ready to 
depart, which ſometimes happens in May, but 
more frequently in Auguſt,, From La Vera 


Cruz they fail to the Havannah in the iſle of 


Cuba, which is the place of rendezvous where 
they meet the galleons; another fleet which 
carries on all the trade of Terra Firma by 
Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama and Porto- 
Bello, in the ſame manner that the flota * 

or 
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for that of New Spain. When they arrive at 
this port, and join * galleons and the regiſter- 
ſhips that collect at the ſame port from all quar- 
ters, ſome of the cleaneſt and beſt failing of 
their veſſels are diſpatched to Spain, with ad- 
vice of the contents of theſe ſeveral fleets, as 
well as with the treaſure and goods of their 
own, that the court may judge what duty is 
proper to be laid on them, and what convoy is 


neceſſary for their ſafety. Theſe ſhips are call 


ed by the Spaniards, with propriety enough, 


the flotilla, or little fleet. The flota and the reſt 
of the fleet generally make ſome ſtay at the Ha- 
vannah, — all the ſhips that compoſe them 
are collected and ready to ſail. As ſoon as this 
happens, they quit the Havannah, and beat 


through the gulf of Florida, and paſſing be- 


tween the Bahama iſlands, they hold their courſe 
to the north-eaſt, until they come to the height 
of St Auguſtine; and then ſteer away to Old 
Spain. | 

"When the flota has left La Vera Cruz, it has 
no longer the appearance of a place of conſe- 
quence; being a town in a very unhealthy fitu- 
ation, inhabited ſcarcely by any but Indians, 
meztezes, or negroes. All the merchants of any 
_ conſequence reſide at ſome diſtance, particular- 
ly at the city of Los Angelos, a place little in- 
ferior to Mexico itſelf for beauty and riches. 
The whole of the inhabitants of Vera Cruz, in- 
_ cluding flaves, Indians, and mulattoes, are com- 


puted to amount to about 3000, and the compaſs 


of the city is about half a Spaniſh league. | 
F CHAP. 
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Jr 


I Obfervat jens on the Spaniſh America trade. The 
regifter-ſhips and guarda-coſtas. 


J Ealouſy is the glaring character of the court 
of Spain, in whatever regards their Ameri- 
£ can empire; and they often ſacrifice the proſpe- 
rity to an exceſſive regard to the ſecurity of their 
poſſeſſions. They attend in this trade princi- 

pally to two objects; viz. f, the excluſion of 

all ſtrangers from any ſhare in it; 2d, the 
keeping up the market for ſuch goods as they 

; ſend; and they think both theſe ends beſt an- 
FF  Ffrreredby ſending out only one annual fleet, and 
that from only one port in Spain, and to one 
port only in New Spain. Theſe views, which 
would be impolitic in any nation in Europe be- 
ſides, are judicious enough in Spain; becauſe 
the goods they ſend belonging moſtly to ſtran- 
gers, and the profits upon the ſale in the Indies 
being the only thing that really accrues to them- 
ſelves, it is certainly right to conſult primarily 
how they ſhall get the greateſt returns upon 
the ſmalleſt quantity of goods. It would be 
quite otherwiſe, if all, or moſt of what they 
fend abroad, were their own produce or manu- 
facture. They are undoubtedly right too in 
keeping the trade very carefully to themſelves, 
though perhaps the means taken to- attain that 
| - end, will not be thought ſo rational. By ſuffer- 
| ing all the trade to be carried on only between 
OE two 
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two ports, they diſcourage in the old world all 
their other ſea-port towns from that emulation, 
which would not only enable them to traffic in 
foreign commodities, but in time to ſet up fa- 
brics of their-own ; whereas now, with regard 
to the export of their commodities, they ſtand 
upon the level of ſtrangers : they cannot carry 
their produce directly to the beſt market; and 
it is very certain, that even trifling diſcourage- 
ments operate very powerfully where the com- 
mercial ſpirit is weak, and the trade in its in- 
fancy. Again, in the new world, this confine- 
ment of trade encourages interlopers, and an 
illicit commerce, too gainful for any regulation 
to prevent, and which may afford ſuch bribes 
as will diſarm the moſt rigid juſtice, and lull 
the moſt attentive vigilance. So that in reality 
it may greatly be doubted, whether the pre- 
cautions, ſo ſyſtematically purſued, and impro- 
ved from time to time with ſo much care and 
foreſight, are at the bottom of moſt advantage 
or prejudice to that nation. 

It was probably ſome conſideration of this 
kind that firſt gave riſe to the cuſtom of regi- 
ſter-ſhips ; it was found that this confined com- 
merce ſupplied its extenſive object very imper- 
fectly, and that thoſe who were at the watch to 
pour in contraband goods, would take advantage 
of this want of a regular ſupply from Spain. 

A regiſter-ſhip is ſo called, from its being re- 
giſtered with all the effects embark- 
ed in Spain, in the books kept for 
that purpoſe in the chamber of Seville: and 

h 1 2 the 


Regiſter ſhips. 
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the commerce carried on by theſe” ſhips is in 
the following manner. © 2? 
Vhen a company of merchants having, as 


they conceive, juſt grounds to imagine that Eu- 
ropean goods are greatly wanted at ſome parti- 


cular ports in the Weſt Indies, they draw up 
accordingly a memorial or petition, containing 
theſe reaſons in the conciſeſt and moſt conſpi- 
cuous/terms, and lay it before the council of 
the Indies. The prayer of this petition is, that 
they may have leave to ſend a ſhip of three or 
four hundred tuns, or under, to the port ſpeci- 
fied in the petition. When liberty is granted, 
they pay a certain ſum to the crown, which is 


generally about thirty or forty thouſand pieces 


of eight, beſides preſents of a conſiderable va- 
lue to the King's officers from the higheſt to 
the loweft. That this however may not induce 
any ſuſpicion of fraud, they regiſter their ſhi 

and loading, that it may appear conſiſtent with 
their petition and licence; and yet this ſhip of 
300 tuns generally carries upwards of 600 tuns 


of goods, befides accommodation for paſſengers. 


Copies from the regiſter are tranſmitted to the 
governor and royal officers at the port to which 
ſhe is bound; and ſuch is their diligence, ſuch 
their integrity, that when the ſhip comes to 
anchor in the port, they make a narrow inquiry; 


and yet there is ſeldom or never any fraud diſ- 
covered, but, on the contrary, this ſhip of fix 
or ſeven hundred tuns returns into Europe with 


an authentic certificate from all the King of 


Spain's officers, that ſhe does not carry quite 


N 300 
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oo tuns, together with a bill of lading, in the 

e ſtrain of computation. This may ſerve as 

a ſpecimen of the integrity of theſe officers. 
By theſe regiſter-ſhips there is ſometimes 


made a gain of no leſs than 300 per cent. which 


enables the owners to pay ſo largely for cheat- 
ing the Jong: having firſt procured, the money 
by robbing his ſubjects. 5 400 

Theſe ſhips go to Buenos Ayres on the river 
Plate, St Martha in Terra Firma, Porto-Ca- 
vallo in the audience of Guatimala, and to ma- 
ny other places to which neither the galleons 
nor flota come; yet generally they return with 
theſe fleets, as they ſometimes go out with them, 
but part in certain latitudes. The Spaniſh gran- 
dees often intereſt themſelves in procuring li- 
cences for theſe ſhips; and ſome people do not 
ſeruple to ſay, that they find their account 
in it. 5 ö 
The profits accruing from this fort of com- 
merce, making thoſe concerned in it immenſely 
rich in a ſhort time, induced the Engliſh and 
Dutch, without the ceremony of a licence, to 
deal in this way; and for many years they ſuc- 
ceeded in it to their wiſh, partly by the conni- 
vance of Spaniſh governors, and partly by em- 
ploying force. At length this evil grew ſo fla- 
grant, that the court of Spain determined to 
put an end to it, and, in order thereto, ſent 
new. governors into America, with very pre- 
eiſe orders on this head, declaring at the ſame 
time, that they ſhould be carried fully into. exe- 
eution. | . 
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_ + Theſe" inſtruQtions gave riſe to the guarda- 
Tue guarda- cat, or guard-ſhips, which, before 
coſtas. 
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tte laſt war with Spain, made ſo 
much noiſe. It cannot be denied but that the 
original ground for equipping them was good, 


fince the Engliſh, in ſome meaſure, and the 


Dutch more openly, began to carry on an illi- 
cit trade by force. The Dutch ſhips employed 
in this trade were generally from twenty to 
thirty-ſix 'guns, and therefore valued nothing 
the governor of Carthagena could do to prevent 
their trading on that coaſt: but when the guard- 
ſhips were ſtationed here, they: for ſome time 
put an end to that evil; for, falling in with 
ſome of theſe interlopers, they ſunk one and 
took two, the cargoes of which were worth 
more than 100, ooo pounds Sterling; nay, find- 
ing on board them ſixteen Spaniſh merchants, 
who, on a ſignal given, were come off to trade, 


they hanged them all without mercy. The 


conduct of the Spaniards in this reſpect could 


not be condemned; for, without doubt, theſe 


illicit traders not only prejudiced the King of 


Spain, but even the fair traders of their own na- 


tion, by the clandeſtine commerce they car- 
nnn. 

The captains of theſe guard-ſhips, however, 
ſoon altered their conduct, and inſtead of ta- 
king contraband traders, infeſted the Britiſh 
commerce, and took, without diſtinction, all 
that came in their way, at firſt under very fri- 


volous pretences, and at laſt without any pre- 
_ tence at all. As the governors reaped a conſi- 


derable 
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derable profit from the prizes which theſe pri- 
vateers, or rather pirates, brought into their 
ports, they were ready to ſend deceitful ac- 
counts to the court of Spain, which produced 
that ſpirit of obſtinacy, whereby they drew on 
— the laſt war; and in order to chaſtiſe 
them for theſe unjuſt captures, the brave Ad- 
miral Vernon was ſent into thoſe parts with _ 
ſquadron, who read them ſevere lectures before 
the ports of Carthagena and Porto-Bello, which 
it is to be preſumed they have not yet forgot. 


C H A P. XIII. 


Three forts of people in New Spain; the whites, 

Indians, and negroes; the characters of theſe. 
be clergy ; their character: the civil govern- 
ment, its character. a | 


HE inhabitants of New Spain are com- 
poſed of people of three different races, 
whites, Indians, and negroes, or the ſeveral 
mixtures of thoſe. The whites are either born 
in Old Spain, or they are creoles, that is, born 
in America, but of Spaniſſi parents; thoſe who 
are native Spaniards are moſtly in offices, or in 
trade, and have the ſame character and manners 
with the Spaniards in Europe; the ſame gra- 
vity of eg the ſame natural ſagacity 
and good ſenſe; the ſame indolence, and yet a 
greater: ſhare of pride and ſtatelineſs; for here 
they look upon being natives of Old Spain as a 
very honourable diſtinction, and are in return 
. looked 


— 
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looked upon by the creoles with no ſmall ſhare 
of hatred and envy. The latter have little of 

that firmneſs and patience which makes one of 


of them are no other than adventurers from 


— 


the fineſt parts of the character of the native Spa- 
niards. They have little courage, and are uni- 
verſally weak and effeminate. Living, as nr 


do, in a conſtant enervating heat, ſurfeited wi 


wealth, and giving up their whole time to loi- 


tering and inactive pleaſures, they have nothing 


bold or manly to fit them for making a figure 
in active life, and few or none have any taſte 


for the ſatisfaction of a learned retirement. 
Luxurious without variety or elegance, and ex- 
penſive with great parade, and little conve- 


niency, their general character is no more than 
a grave and ſpecious inſignificance. 


The clergy are extremely numerous, and 


their wealth and influence cannot be doubted 
among ſo rich and ſuperſtitious a people. It 
is ſaid, that they actually poſſeſs a Wach of the 
revenues of that whole kingdom, which, after 


all abatements, certainly amounts to . ſeveral 


millions. And as to their numbers, it is not 
extravagant to ſay, that prieſts, monks, and 
nuns of all orders, are upwards of one fifth of 


all the white people, both here and in other 


parts of Spaniſn America. But the clergy here 
being too ignorant in general to be able in- 


ſtructors by their preaching, and too looſe and 
debauched in their own manners to inſtruct by 


their example, the people are little the better 
for their numbers, wealth, or influence. Many 


Old 


* 
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Old Spain, who, without regard to their cha- 
racter or their vows, ſtudy nothing but how to 
raiſe a ſudden fortune, by abuſing the ignorance 
and extreme credulity of the people. A great 
deal of attention is paid to certain mechanical 
methods of devotion. Moral duties are little 
talked of. An extreme veneration for ſaints, 
lucrative to the orders they have founded, or are 
ſuppoſed to patronize, is ſtrongly inculcated, 
and makes the general ſubject of theit ſermons, 
deſigned rather to raiſe a ſtupid admiration of 
their miracles, than an imitation of the ſanctit 
of their lives. Franciſco de Coreal, a Spaniſh 
writer, relates a very ſtrange ſtory concerning 
the frauds and impoſitions of the Spaniſh clergy 
in the Indies, of which he was eye-witneſs ; 
and as it is both entertaining, and may help us 
to form an idea of the character of theſe clergy- - 
men, we ſhall therefore tranſcribe it preciſely in 
his own words. a 
« It has been,” ſays he, a cuſtom time out 
« of mind with the clergy in the Indies, to 
“ oblige the poor natives to carry pictures to 
the church; theſe pictures are always of 
* ſome ſaint, and they perſuade them, that this 
“ devotion will prove a means of making them 
* both rich and happy. And the reaſon affign- 
« ed for it is, that as ſoon as it is ſet or hung 
up in the church, the ſoul of the ſaint de- 
e ſcends to inhabit it, and remains there ſo 
long as the Indian who brought it behaves as 
he ought to do. The prieſts make it their 
e buſineſs to turn this trick to their own ad- 
WF” - *« vantage, 


* 
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« vantage, by rendering it a means of extort- 
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% dead on the ſpot z at the fame time neither 


of the ſaints appeared in the field, but re- 


cc 


cc 


ing money from the poor ignorant deluded 
people. In the firſt place, he muſt be well 
paid for making the ſoul of the ſaint de- 


ſcend ; then there muſt be annual offerings 
to keep the ſaint in good humour with his 


Indian patron, and his family. But to my 


ſtory. It happened at Coban, in the pro- 
vince of Vera Paz, as I paſſed through it, 


that a certain Indian had paid his prieſt for 


placing a picture of St Dominic in a parti- 


cular place of the church; it alſo happened, 
that another Indian, who was jealous of this 


man, and thought he would ſucceed too well 
© if his ſaint had ſo advantageous a place, came 


to the prieſt, and offered him double as much 
if he would place his favourite there, who 
was St Ignatius. Whether the latter ſaint 
was more in the prieſt's good graces, or whe- 
ther it was purely out of reſpe& to the mo- 
ney,-is uncertain ; but fo it was, that St Do- 
minic was forced to let St Ignatius take his 
place. Upon this a quarrel commenced be- 
tween the Indians, which quickly ſpread it- 
{elf into two parties, who, after a ſharp battle 
of words, fell to blows, and feveral were left 


mained as quiet in the church as if nothing 


** had happened.” From which it is evident, 
that even the inquiſition itſelf cannot hinder 


ſenſible Spaniards from treating the frauds of 
their churchmen with a juſt contempt. 


The 
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The'native Indians are ſaid now to be humble, 
dejected, timorous, and docile, and are quite 
altered from what they were formerly, being 
generally treated with the greateſt indignity. 
The ſtate of all people ſubjected to another 
people, is infinitely worſe than what they ſuffer 
from the preſſure of the worſt form, or the 
worſt adminiſtration of any government of their 
own, ˖ | | 
The blacks here, as they are imported from 
Africa, have the ſame character as the blacks of 
our colonies, who are generally ſaid to be a 
ſtubborn hardy generation. | 

Such are the characters of the people, not 
only of New Spain, but of all Spaniſh Ame- 
rica. | 3 
The civil government is adminiſtered by tri- 
bunals, which here are called audiences, confiſt- 
ing of a certain number of judges, divided into 
different chambers, more reſembling the par- 
liaments in France than our courts. At the 
head of the chief of theſe chambers the viceroy 
himſelf preſides when he ſees fit. His employ- 
ment is one of the greateſt truſt and power the 
King of Spain has in his gift, and is perhaps 
the richeſt government entruſted to any ſubjeX 
in the world, All employments here are held 
only by native Spaniards, and by them but for 
a certain limited time, moſt not above three 
years. Jealouſy, in this reſpect, as in all other 
things relative to the Indies, is the ſpirit that 
influences all their regulations; and it has this 


very bad effect, that every officer, from the 
Sz higheſt 
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higheſt to the loweſt, has the avidity which a 
new and lucrative poſt inſpires ; ravenous be- 
cauſe his time is ſhort, he oppreſſes the people, 
and defrauds the crown ; another ſucceeds him 


with the ſame diſpoſitions, and no man is care- 


ful to eftabliſh any thing uſeful in his office, 
knowing that his ſucceſſor will be ſure to tram- 
ple upon every regulation that is not ſubſervient 
to his own intereſts. Thus theſe enſlaved people 
are oblized 'to ſubmit to be drained by a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of hungry and impatient har- 
pies, who not only ruin the revenues, but diſ- 
courage induſtry, and extirpate all public ſpirit. 

There are ſome troops kept in New Spain, 
and a good revenue appropriated for their main- 
tenance, and for the Nepbrt of the fortifications 
there; but the ſoldiers are ſaid to be few, il 
clothed, ill paid, and worſe diſciplined. The 
military here keep pace with the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical adminiſtration ; ſo that every one in 
office here have their own intereſt more at heart 


than that of their King or fellow - ſubjects. 


PART 
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99 ger ye doings orgy 
The Spaniſh ſettlements in Peru, Chili, 
Paraguay, and Rio-de-la-Plata. 
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of South America in general. The diſcovery and 
© conqueſt of Peru by Pizarro and Almagro. 


HF Ulis vaſt country of South America is a 
5 kind of triangular peninſula, joined to 
North America by the iſthmus of Da- 
rien or Panama, and on every fide is ſurround- 
ed by the ocean. On the north it hath the 
little Antilles, and that part of the Atlantic 
ocean, commonly called tbe North ſea; on the 
eaſt the Atlantic, and on the weſt the Pacific 
ocean, or great South ſea. On this ſide the 
-Spaniſh ſettlements reach from the iſthmus of 
Darien, to the ſtreights of Magellan, which is 
a tract of no leſs than fixty degrees; but they 
are far from reaching from the ſea-coaſt to the 
heart of the country. On the North ſea, their 
territories extend no farther ſouth than the 
equinoctial line on the one fide, and commence 
apain at the Rio-de-la-Plata on the other fide ; 
the large country of Brazil, and that of the 
Amazons taking up the middle ſpace. From 
the river Plate the Spaniards claim rather than 
poſſeſs all the coaſt to the Magellanic —_— 

NC \ 
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The = kingdoms of Terra Firma, and 
Peru, lie entirely within the torrid zone, and 


are conſequently extremely hot in many places; 


the country of Chili and Terra Magellanica lie 
in the ſouth: temperate zone, and are very plea- 
fant and healthy. All the provinces in general 
are, in point of ſoil, abundantly fruitful ; and 
if we conſider the immenſe quantities of gold, 
filver, and precious ſtones, which have been 
extracted out of its. bowels, it may well be 
conſidered the richeſt country on the globe. Of 
which the reader will be —— articular] in- 
formed as we advance in our deſcription of that 
extenſive region; but at preſent we © thall proceed 
to give a brief account of the * Ion con- 
queſt of the Peruvian empire. 
Columbus having diſcovered all the coaſt of 
Terra Firma, as far as the iſthmus of : Darien; 
and having repreſented it, as it really was, a coun- 
try 5 in gold and other valuable com- 
modities, encouraged Vaſco Nunez de Balboa 
to make further diſcoveries on theſe coaſts. He 
was a man of a graceful appearance, had got 2 
liberal education, and was of a hardy conſtitu- 
tion. He firſt ſurrounded Cuba, and difcover- 
edit to be an iſland ; but left the gleanings of 
this field to thoſe who had leſs ambition, not 
finding the treaſures there he expected. He 
therefore went in purſuit of ne land, and fol- 
lowed the tracks of Columbus to Darien, where 
he gained the friendſhip of ſome of the ca- 
ziques, and conquered others. He was the firſt 
* who travelled over the iſthmus, and 
of” thereby 
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thereby diſcovered the South ſea; He ſettled 
4 colony upon that coaſt, and laid the founda- 
tion of the famous city of Panama. On his 
arrival here he received an imperfe& account of 
the great empire of Peru, which _—_ a new 
field for diſcoveries; being in itſelf a much 
greater exploit than any of his countrymen had 
et undertaken. But the Indians, who raiſed 
is hopes by reporting prodigious things of the 
wealth of the great kingdom, as they called it, 
at the ſame time greatly embaraſſed him by po- 
ſitively aſſerting, that the inhabitants of this 
country were a numerous and warlike people; 
and that it was in vain for him to think of the 
conqueſt of that country, with a handful of 


men. 


. Upon this information, Nunez reſolved to at- 
tempt nothing, till ſuch time as he received a 
commiſſion and a reinforcement from Spain: 
but Peter Arias was ſent over as governor by 
King Ferdinand, who alſo appointed Nunez lieu- 
tenant of the South ſeas. This naturally pro- 
duced bad conſequences, as Nunez and Arias 
were always at variance ; however, they came 
to a reconciliation, and Nunez was ſent with 
zoo men to make diſcoveries in the South ſeas. 

he confidence the Spaniards had in the conde& 
of this commander, occaſioned every thing to go 
on very cheerfully, and great expectations were 
formed from the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, when 
he was ſaddenly recalled to Darien, where he 
was brought to a formal trial, upon a charge 

of treaſonable expreſſions, ſupported by falſe 
SOUL | witneſſes, 
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witneſſes, whoſe perjury gave Arias a colour for 
ſtriking off the head of Nunez his rival, though 


at the ſame time he blaſted the hopes and 


broke the ſpirits of his people. 


| Soon after the unjuſt death of Nunez de Bal- 


boa, Pedraria was appointed governor over his 
conqueſts ;. and his heutenants reduced all that 
large tract which is now called Terra Firma, 


committing barbarities worthy of the man under 


whoſe authority they acted. Amongſt all the 
adventurers who acted under his commiſſion, 
none have made themſelves fo famous, as thoſe 
of whom we are going to ſpeak. | 
The Spaniards-being now become acquainted 
with the fame and wealth of Peru, this report 
induced three citizens of Panama, private men, 
and advanced in years, to undertake the conqueſt 
of it. The names of theſe three adventurers 


were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Ferdi- 
nand Lucques a prieſt, and a man of conſider- 


able fortune. They entered into this engage- 


ment in the moſt ſolemn manner. Lucques 


faid maſs, an oath of mutual fidelity was plight- 


ed, the ſacrament was divided into three parts, 


Lucques took one, and delivered the other two 


to his confederates. The firſt expedition, in 


conſequence of this confederacy, was made un- 

der extraordinary difficulties, and with very 
little ſucceſs.” Pizarro, who commanded, ſpent 
two years in the ſhort navigation between Pa- 
nama and the northern extremity of Peru, 2 
voyage now made frequently in two weeks, 


ſince the winds and currents are known. He 
Th 2 landed 


N 
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r MW landed in the year 1525, and found that the 
wealth of the country was as great as he ima- 
0 gined; and that the reſiſtance he was like to 
meet in endeavouring to poſſeſs himſelf of it, 
would be full as conſiderable. This he put to 
the proof very early, by taking the raſh ſtep of 
attacking» the inhabitants at his firſt landing, 
and thus letting them ſee all at once the worſt 
of his intentions. The difficulties he met with, 
and the reſiſtance his ill conduct occaſioned in 
the country, obliged him to return without ef- 
fecting any thing conſiderable. But neither he, 
nor his aſſociates, after ſuch a length of time, 
or ſuch greatneſs of expenſe, were deterred 
from the proſecution of their ſcheme. It was 
agreed that Pizarro ſhould go into Spain, to ob- 
tain an exemption from the government of Pe- 
draria, and to get for themſelves the grant of 
| whatever they ſhould conquer. Pizarro (who, 
though not the monied man, was the ſoul of the 
enterpriſe) was to be chief governor, with 
the property of 200 leagues along the ſea-coaſt. 
Almagro they agreed thould be adelantado, or 
King's lieutenant; and Lucques, who was a 
prieſt, was to be firſt buſhop, and protector of the 
Indians. The other: profits of the enterpriſe 
were to be equally divided. But as this was an 
enterpriſe of ambitious avarice, there was little 
faith obſerved. Pizarro ſolicited only his own 
ſuit in Spain, and obtained for himſelf alone the 
property of the land, the government, the lieu- 
tenancy, and every thing which he was capable 
as a layman of taking; Almagro was forgot, 


X and , 
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and to Lucques was left his eventual biſhop- 
ric. e | | 

On his return, this too early diſcovery of 
breach of faith was like to ruin all; but Pizarro, 
who knew how to retreat as well as to advance, 
yielded up to Almagro every thing he could 


reaſonably deſire; and nothing now obſtructed 
the embarkation, which, after all, did not ex- 
ceed 180 men. | 


Before we proceed, it may not be unneceſſa- 


ry to ſay ſomething of the perſons who had the 
conduct of this grand undertaking. Francis 


Tube chatac. Pizarro was the natural ſon of a gen- 
ter of Pizar- tleman of good family. His educa- 


9 Alma- tion was as irregular as his birth, he 
* could not even read: but then he 


had da great deal of that capacity and fitneſs for 


the world, which is obtained by much ſtruggling 


in it, and by being early made dependent on 2 


man's own induſtry ; hardened to life, dexterous 
in affairs, never ſetting his heart upon a part of 
his deſigns, whilſt the total was at ſtake, of a 
3 ſagacity into the nature of man, 
artful, bold, diſſembling, and cruel. Almagro 
had likewiſe enough of that deſperate bravery 
and roughneſs of body and mind, ſo neceſſary 
in a deſign of this fort. In their birth there was 
no confiderable difference; Pizarro was a baſtard, 
and Almagro a foundling. Pizarro owed no- 


thing to education, Almagro depended wholly 
upon his natural parts. 


The great empire of Peru was governed by a 


race of kings which they called Yncas. The 
jor twelfth 
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twelfth in ſucceſſion was then upon the throne. 
The firſt of this race, named Mango Tue arge of 
Capac, was a prince of great genius, che yneas in 
with that mixture of enthuſiaſm, Peru. 
which fits a man to make great changes, and to 
be the legiſlator of a forming nation. He obſer- 
ved that he people of Peru were naturally ſuper- 
ſtitious, and had principally a veneration for the 
fun. He therefore pretended that he was de- 
ſcended from that luminary, whoſe authority 
he was deſigned to bear, and whoſe worſhip he 
was by that authority to enforce. By this per- 
ſuaſion, eaſily received by a credulous people, he 
brought a large territory under his juriſdiction ; 
a larger was ſubdued by his arms; ſo that he 
made uſe of deceit. and force in order to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns. By this means he united 
and civilized the diſperſed and barbarous peo- - 
| ple; he bent them to laws and arts, he ſoften. 
ed them by the inſtitutions of a benevolent re- 
ligion, though of a falſe kind: in ſhort, there 
was no part of America in which agriculture 
and the arts were ſo much and fo well cultiva- 
ted, nor where the people were of a milder na- 
ture, and more ingenious manners. The yncas, 
deſcended, as they imagined, or at laſt pretend- 
ed, from ſo ſacred an original, were themſelves 
reſpected as divinities. In none, even of the 
Aſiatic countries, was there ſo entire an obe- 
dience to the royal authority. But here it was 
rather filial than flaviſh. As to the character of 
the Peruvians themſelves, they ſeem to have 
had a ſtrong reſemblance to the ancient Egyp- 
"BB tians: 
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_ tians: like them, under a {ky conſtantly ſe- 
rene, they were a people induſtrious and inge- 
nious; cultivating the arts, but without bring- 
ing them to perfection; inclined to ſuperſtition, 
and of a ſoft unwarlike temper. (I; 


The Ynca Guaiana Capac having conquered 
the province of Quito, which now makes a part 


of Spaniſh Peru, to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſ- 


ſion, married the daughter of the natural prince 
of the country. By her he had a ſon called 
Atabalipa. By a former marriage he had a ſon 
named Huęſcar, heir of his: other dominions, 
On his death Hueſcar, his eldeſt ſon, claims 
his whole dominions, both hereditary and ac- 


quired. Atabalipa, the youngeſt, without pre- 


tending to the reſt, would keep as his right by 
the double title of ſon to the conqueror, and to 
her whoſe inheritance that kingdom was, forti- 
fied beſides by the will which the dying ynca 
had made in his favour. This diſpute kindled 
a civil war, which, after ſeveral turns of fortune, 
ended at laſt in favour of Atabalipa; he not 
only routed his brother's armies, and over-run 


his dominions, but actually held him a priſoner 


in the tower of Cuſco. 
Such was the poſture of affairs when the 
Spaniards arrived in Peru, whoſe remarkable 
appearance and ſurpriſing feats of arms were 
every where ſpread about the country, and cau- 
ſed a general alarm. | 
Atabalipa, newly ſeated on a precarious throne, 
was not the leaſt alarmed at this event; for a 
new-erected power has every thing to fear from 
whatever 


* 
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whatever-ſets the people's minds, ſtill unſettled, 
upon a new motion. He therefore reſolved, if 
poſſible, that his enemies ſhould take no advan- 
tage of the arrival of thoſe ſtrangers, by enga- 
ging them by all means to his own intereſt. 


Ss He therefore received the ambaſſadors which 


Pizarro had ſent with the greateſt marks of ho- 
nour; though their diſcourſe to him was very 
impertinent. He even went out to meet Pizar- 
o with a vaſt number of attendants, to whom 
he gave the ſtricteſt charge upon no account to 
offer the leaſt injury to the ſtrangers; but Pi- 
zarro, who advanced with other notions, ſoon 
convinced him that a contrary caution was more 
neceſſary. They met near a celebrated temple, 
. Spaniards were drawn up in order of 
battle. The firſt perſon who addreſſed the 
ynca was a friar, who advanced to him with a 
eroſs in his hand, and began a moſt unſeaſonable 
diſcourſe upon the birth and miracles of Chriſt, 
exhorting him to become a Chriſtian, on the 
pain of eternal puniſhment. The ynca, though 
utterly aſtoniſhed at ſo unaccountable jargon, 
behaved with decency and gravity, telling him, 
that he believed that he and his -companions 
were-children of the ſun, recommended himſelf 
and his ſubjects to their protection, and made 
no doubt but they would behave to them in a 
manner worthy the offspring of ſo beneficent a 
deity. N | Y 
Whilt theſe diſcourſes continued, the Spa- 
niſh ſoldiers, whoſe leaſt buſineſs to Peru was 
to liſten to ſermons, obſerving a conſiderable 


quantity 


Y 
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quantity of gold in the neighbouring temple, 
| Rad — 2 dw one 5 „ — 4 

party of them began to pillage it. The prieſts 
made ſome oppoſition; but a diſturbance and a 
great noiſe enſued, which fo alarmed our adven- 
turing apoſtle, that he let fall his croſs and bre- 
viary in a fright, and turned his back upon his 
intended proſelyte. The Spaniards who were 
+... -, not concerned in the pillage, ſeeing 


8 him fly, either that they judged the ; 
maſſacred, and Heathens had offered their ' prieſt Wl © 

1 ſome violence, or that Pizarro made f 
* uſe of this ſignal to them to fall on | 
and execute the orders he had previouſly gi- | 
ven, the Spaniards inſtantly fired the great guns 
amongſt wh thickeſt of the Indians, and the 
muſketeers made a terrible diſcharge, the drums 
beat, the trumpets ſounded, and the horſe fell 
in three ſeveral ways among the unſuſpecting 
and unreſiſting people, defenceleſs through a 
religious obedience to their ſovereign's com- 
mand, and, with every circumſtance of the moſt 
deliberate and ſhocking barbarity, ſlaughtered 
£000, which was near the whole number of the 

ndians, who fell without any anxiety for their 
-own lives, prefling forward, with all the zeal 
andofficiouſneſs of a moſt heroic loyalty, to the 
chair of their prince, to expire at his feet ; and 
as faſt as one ſet of ſupporters were ſlain, the 
others ſucceeded with eagerneſs to ſupply their 
places, and ſhare their fate. At laſt Pizarro 
with fifteen choſen men marched up to the 
Chair on which Atabalipa was carried, _—_ he 

| ew 
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| few: thoſe that ſupported it, ſeized the yvnca, 


aud took him priſoner. „ 


Pixarro conveyed Atabalipa to his own quar- 


ters, where he directed the plunder to be 
brought, which was immenſely rich, conſiſting 
of large gold and ſilver veſſels and utenſils, fine 
garments, with jewels and ornaments belonging 
to the ynca, the royal family, and the principal 
officers. © This maſſacre of the Indians happen- 
ec the 3d day of May 1533, though Pizarro 
celebrated it with a feſtival, as if it been a 
glorious victory. The next day he ſent out a 
detachment to plunder the ynca's camp, which 
was incredibly rich; and this he gave to his ſol- 
diers as a reward for their barbarity. _ 

Atabalipa was very deſirous of obtaining his 
liberty, and having obſerved the inſatiable ava- 
rice of the Spaniards for gold and filver, ho 
— to give them 10, ooo bars of gold for 

is ranſom, with as much ſilver, in ſeveral ſorts 
of veſſels, as would fill a great room in the caſtle 
of Caxamalca, beſides many valuable jewels, 
and his friendſhip upon all occafions. Pizarro 
promiſed the ynca his liberty upon delivering 
of the treaſure ; in conſequence of which Ata- 


balipa ſent orders to the governors of Cuſco, 


and his other principal cities, to bring a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of gold and filver for his ranſom. 
Whilſt theſe were preparing, three Spaniards 


| who were ſent to Cuſco to ſuperintend in the 


work, had means of conferring with Hueſcar; 
who quickly finding their foible, and the uſe 
his brother had made of it, made bitter com- 


plaints 


. 9 * 


plaints of the injuries he had ſuffered, begging 

- the Spaniards, as the patrons. of the oppreſſ- 
ed, to embrace his caufe;. promiſing threefold 
the treaſure for their aſſiſtance which Atabalipa 
was to pay for his ranſom. He received a very 
favourable anſwer. Mean- time the Spaniards 
treated the ynca with all manner of civility, ad- 
mitted his attendants to him, but no talk of 
his liberty. As ſoon as Pizarro had been ap- 
priſed of Hueſcar's negotiation with the Spa- 
niards, and Almagro's arrival with an additional 
force, he began to be under great apprehen- 
[:Hvuefoir af: ſions. 1 0 eaſe himſelf upon One 
Gilnated ..; fſide, he ſent immediate orders to 
have Hueſcar put to death; and accordingly he 

was privately aſſaſin ate. 

58 The arrival of Almagro, on the other hand, 
cauſed ſome embarraſſment in Pizarro's affairs. 
This commander, finding that Pizarro had 
ſeized the ynca with immenſe treaſures, and 
having already experienced his ill faith, con- 
ſulted with his principal officers about leaving 

i Pizarro's part to himſelf, and ſeeking their for- 
=, tune elſewhere. Whilſt this was in agitation, 
i his ſecretary, moved by ſome reſentment to his 
maſter, gave Pizarro notice of the deſign. In 
an inſtant Pizarro ſaw how diſadvantageous ſuch 
a ſtep muſt prove to him, with ſo ſmall a force, 
all reſources at a diſtance, and the country 
exaſperated by the deteſtable action he had late- 
Ip committed. He ſaw that all depended upon 
removing every ſuſpicion from the breaſt of Al- 
maagro. For this purpoſe, and as ſomething of 
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4n ill mind in his moſt maſterly actions, he be- 
gan by ſacrificing the ſecretary,, and informed 
Almagro of his treachery. Next, though gold 
was the great object of his undertakings, yet he 
knew how to relinquiſh ſome part to ſecure the 
reſt, He agreed to divide the ſpoil between 
Almagro and himſelf, and to make no diſtinc- 
tion between the ſoldiers of either in the diſtri- 
bution. This made an entire and hearty recon- 
dliation, which was no ſooner concluded than 
the ynca's ranſom came in. 4 | 
But this vaſt treaſure, the capital object of all 
their labours and villanies, no ſooner came into 
0 Wi their poſſeſſion, but its conſequence was very 
c WF near proving the utter ruin of their affairs. It 
s faid, and not improbably, that the whole ex- 
W ceded the ſum of 1,500,000 pounds Sterling, 
1 ſum vaſt at the preſent time, then a prodigy. 
On the dividend, after deducting a fifth for the 
Emperor, and the ſhares for the chief com- 
nanders and officers, each private ſoldier had 
above 2000 pounds Engliſh money. They had 
now made a fortune even beyond their imagi- 
nations; but the ſoldiery were ruined, and the 
> Wh greateſt part of them inſiſted upon being diſ- 
! Wh charged, that they might enjoy their fortunes 
n quiet. This propoſal ill ſuited with the am- 
4 


bitious views of the commanders. Almagro 
was for proceeding in the uſual way to enforce 
obedience by the ſeverity of military duſcipline ; 
but Pizarro oppoſed him: Let them go,“ 
ys he, © they. cannot do us better ſervice ; 
= CZ here we ſhall have them mutinous and cow- 


Y « ardly 
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e ardly ſoldiers, at home they will act for us as 
« recruiting officers with great ſucceſs ; for 
« when it ſhall be ſeen that common ſoldiers 
% have made ſuch large fortunes, we ſhall not 
long want better men to ſupply their places.” 
In due time the prophecy of Pizarro was ac- 
compliſhed, and their army never wanted rein- 
forcements. | | 
Though Atabalipa had paid a provugions ſum 
Charge againſt for his liberty, as before related, yet 
the ynca. Pizarro was determined to put him 
to death. However, to juſtify his conduct in 
this barbarous proceeding, he cauſed a formal 
charge to be ace up againſt him, digeſted 
under ſeveral heads: 1ſt, For being an idolater. 
2dly, For having many concubines. zdly, For 
waſting the treaſures of the kingdom, and rai- 
ſing taxes ſince the arrival of the Spaniards. 
And, laſtly, for the murder of his brother Hue- 
ſcar. An attorney- general was appointed to 
manage the accuſation, and an advocate * 
3 from amongſt themſelves aſſigned for 
is defence. In vain did the more numerous 
and better part of the army proteſt againſt this 
proceeding, and lodge an appeal to Spain; in 
vain did they allege their want of power to 
judge a foreign prince for any crimes, and the 
abſurdity of the crimes with which this prince 
was charged. Before ſuch judges, and with 
His ſentence. ſuch an advocate to defend him, the 
ynca was condemned to be burnt 
alive. When death was pronounced againſt the 
royal victim, he bitterly exclaimed againſt the 
f N | injuſtice 
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injuſtice of the ſentence, demanding what he, 
his wives, or his children had done, to be fo 
cruelly treated ? He-likewiſe defired to be ſent 
over to Spain, to be tried before the Emperor; 


and ſaid, if the court of Spain could find him 


guilty of any crime, he ſhould cheerfully ſub- 
mit to their ſentence. But the cruel hearts of 
the judges were inexorable, although they had 
no better authority to judge and condemn this 

anditti have to take away the lives of their 
unhappy captives. To complete this violation 
and mockery of all laws, human and divine, 
the fame Father Vincent, who had fignalized 
himſelf upon a former occaſion, was ſent to 
comfort and inſtru& him in his laſt moments. 
The chief argument uſed to convert him to 
Chriſtianity was, that on his embracing the 
faith, inſtead of being burnt, his ſentence 
ſhould be mitigated to ſtrangling. This prince 
ſubmitted to baptiſm, and was im- His death. 
mediately ſtrangled in priſon. . Pi- | 
zarro gave the final ſtroke to his hardened and 
ſhameleſs villany, by giving him a magnificent 
funeral, and going into mourning. But the un- 
juſt death of Atabalipa was afterwards revenged 
on his two judges, who both periſhed by their 


own diſſenſions; Almagro being formally con- 


demned to die by Pizarro, who was afterwards 
aſſaſſinated by the ſon of the former. | 


The death of the ynca was no ſooner ſpread 


abroad, than the principal nobility at Cuſco 
elected Huana Capac, the brother and heir of 
Y 2 Hueſcar, 


ww or even his ſubjects, than pirates and 


U 
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Hueſcar, for their Emperor. Pizarro ſet up the 
ſon of Atabalipa, called Toparpa, and two ge- 
nerals of the Peruvians ſet up for themſelves. 
Thus was this wretched country torn in pieces 
at once by foreigners, and by a domeſtic war a- 
mongſt themſelves. ** | . 

Pizarro being alarmed and apprehenſive at 
theſe commotions, came to a reſolution of poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf of the capital city of Cuſco, and 
began his march with all his forces, conſiſting 
of about 400 Spaniards, beſides confederate In- 
dians. 

Atauchi, Atabalipa's. brother, ſurpriſed the 
Spaniards upon their march to Cuſco, killing 
ſome of them, and making ſeveral priſoners ; 
however, Pizarro continued his march, being 
attacked by many parties of Indians, at ſome 
difficult paſſes in the mountains. Several thou- 
ſands of Indians were deſtroyed in theſe en- 
gagements, - among which was the new ynca 
Toparpa; which convinced them that they were 
incapable of reſiſting the artillery and horſes of 
their enemies, therefore they fled to their capi- 
tal city, which was ſoon abandoned by its nu- 
merous inhabitants, who fled in the utmoſt 
conſternation to the woods and mountains, lea- 
ving the Spaniards to enter their metropolis 
without any oppoſition, in the month of Octo- 
ber 1534, where they found a prodigious booty, 
notwithſtanding the citizens had ſufficient time 
to remove the greateſt part of their treaſure, 
and had put fire to ſome parts of the city, 
which was ſoon extinguiſhed by the Spaniards. 
Pizarro 


* 
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Pizarro permitted his men to plunder, but 


-with a reſtriction, that all ſhould be divided in 


common after a fifth was deducted for his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty. They found ſuch quantities of 
gold and ſilver, made into veſſels, bars, or o- 
ther kinds of ornaments, that was aſtoniſhing ; - 
for when the fifth was taken out for the King, 
the treaſure was divided into 480 parts, each of 
which amounted to 4000 pieces of eight, being 
344,000 pounds Sterling in the whole, exclu- 
five of the King's fifth. 7 

Pizarro took. poſſeſſion of the magnificent 
city of Cuſco, with the greateſt ſolemnity, for 
his Catholic Majeſty ;. eſtabliſhing a council and 
forming a colony. Quizquiz, and ſome other 
Peruvian generals, were fo exaſperated to ſee 


the Spaniards in the poſſeſſion of their imperial 


city, that they aſſembled a numerous army with 
which they agreed to attack their enemy ; la- 
menting their deplorable fate, and complaining 
of their gods, who had permitted their religion, 
temples, and all things ſacred to be overthrown ; 
their eſtates ruined, themſelves baniſhed, their 
wives and children made captives, and ſuch mul- 
titudes of men lain ; they ſighed for their yncas; 
but upbraided the memories of Hueſcar and A- 
tabalipa, by whoſe diſſenſions a few invaders 
had an opportunity of poſſeſſing themſelves of 
ſo extenſive and populous an empire. The In- 

dians made two attacks upon the Spaniards, 


who marched out of Cuſco to meet them, and 


both times defeated them; after which the Pe- 
ruvian generals retreated into the province of 


Quito, 
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Quito, and took poſſeſſion of the capital city; 
which obliged Pizarro to ſend a detachment 
there, under the command of Sebaſtian Belal- 
cazar, who defeated the Indians, took their ca- 

pital city, and would have brought the whole 
province into ſubjection, if he had not been 


interrupted by the arrival of a 1 arpe body of 


_ Spaniards from Mexico, under the command of 
Don Pedro de Alvarado, who landed 800 men 
in Peru. Alvarado was one of the principal of- 
ficers that accompanied Cortez in the conqueſt 
of Mexico, and had obtained the government 
of Guatimala, from whence he ſet ſail, with the 
hopes of acquiring great quantities of gold and 
_ filver in Peru. Almagro was ſent by Pizarro to 
reinforce Belalcazar, and oppoſe Alvarado; but 
all "hoſtilities were prevented by a conference 
between Almagro and Alvarado, wherein it was 
agreed, That Pizarro ſhoud pay the latter 
% near 18,0001. Sterling; that ſuch of the of- 
«<- ficers and ſoldiers who came with Alvarado, 
4 as deſired it, ſhould ſerve under Pizarro in 
« Peru; and that Alvarado ſhould return to his 
government of Guatimala; which was ac- 
cordingly put into execution, after an interview 
between Pizarro and Alvarado . 
The troops left by Alvarado made the Peru- 
vians deſpair of emancipating themſelves from 
the Spaniards, to whom they generally ſubmit- 
ted as their conquerors. Pizarro then employ- 
ed himſelf in building towns, and eſtabliſhing 
colonies, on the ſea-coaſt ; particularly he built 
the cities of Lima and Truxillo; dividing the 
2 | country 


/ 
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country about them among his officers and ſol- 


diers, together with the native Indians upon 


thoſc lands, who held what the Spaniards were 
leaſed to allow them, by the baſeſt tenures, 
— obliged to manure and cultivate their 


lands, carry burthens like horſes or mules, and 


perform ſuch other ſervile offices, in their fields 
and houſes, as rendered their condition no better 
than an abſolute ſlavery; for they were tranſ- 
ferrec with the lands to any purchaſer, obliged 
to work in the mines, fiſh for pearls, and to 
undergo ſuch rigorous labour, that many thou- 
ſands of them periſhed, whereby the country 
in a few years was almoſt depopulated. _ 
The court of Spain received the treaſures ſent 
by Pizarro for his Catholic Majeſty, who con- 
ferred the title of Marquis upon that general, 
and honoured Almagro with the title of Mar- 
ſhal of Peru, as alio with the government'of 
that part of the country which extended 600 
miles to the ſouthward of the government aſ- 


ſigned to the Marquis Pizarro. Upon this in- 


telligence, Almagro aſſumed the title of gover- 
nor of Cuſco, and acted no more in ſubordina- 
tion to the Marguis ; whoſe brothers entered in- 
to a formal war againſt Almagro, which was 
ſoon terminated by the preſence of the Marquis, 


who afterwards ſent the Marſhal on an expedi- | 


tion to Chili; wherein he was pretty ſucceſsful, 


but returned to claim his right to the govern- 


ment of Cuſco, which the Marquis Pizarro had 
conferred upon his brother Ferdinand. 


The ynca Manca Capac was confined like a | 


priſoner 
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priſoner by the Spaniards, in the caſtle of Cuſ- 
co, from whence he eſcaped, and raiſed a gene- 
ral inſurrection among the Indians, who aſſem- 
bled three armies, to cut off Almagro in Chili, 
to inveſt Lima, and befiege Cuſco; the latter 
of which was undertaken by the ynca himſelf 


in perſon, at the head of 200,000 men: but 
though the ynca took the caſtle of Cuſco, he 


was obliged to abandon it by the fury of the 
Spaniſh artillery, which deſtroyed ſeveral thou- 
fands of the Indians, and deterred them from 
reattempting the ſiege. Another party under- 
took the fiege of Lima, but were equally unſuc- 
ceſsful: however, they deſtroyed ſeveral de- 


tachments of the Spaniards, and continued in. 


arms for ſeveral years, before they were entire- 
ly ſuppreſſed, which happened on the death of 
their ynca. SLOT 
In the mean time Almagro took poſſeſſion of 
Cuſco, and defeated a party which was ſent by 
Pizarro to diſpoſſeſs him: but Pizarro after- 
wards defeated Almagro, took him priſoner, 
and ordered him to be ſtrangled privately in 
A — and his body was afterwards 
firangled in beheaded publicly on a ſcaffold. 
priſon. _- Almagro's ſon ſoon after revenged 
his father's death, by aſſaſſinating the marquis 


Pi-arro afaf. in his own palace, where he killed- 


' fmated-in his him and his brother-in-law Don 
own palace. Francis de Alcantara. 

Thus fell theſe two conquerors of Peru ; who 
with 400 Spaniards conquered upwards of four 
millions of Indians; whereby they obtained the 

poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the richeſt country in the world, 
lived in the ſtate of ſovereign princes, and were 
ſuperior in wealth to the richeſt monarchs in 
Europe; though it is obſerved, that both of 
them were of mean extraction, and had recei- 
ved little or no advantage from education ; they 
alſo died and were buried, with the ſame obſcu- 
rity in which they were born. A 

The young Almagro was immediately pro- 
claimed governor of Peru ; but Vaca de Caſtro, 
arrived from Spain, with that title, -defeated 
Almagro, and beheaded him; whereby his party 
became totally extirpated. The new governor 
endeavoured to check the kiceritiouſiel of the 
' Spaniards, and to grant many indulgences to the 
Indians; which offended his ſoldiers, fo as to 
give Gonzalo Pizarro an opportunity of raifing 
a mutiny, and of aſpiring to become the ſole 
ſovereign of the empire of Peru, without any de- 
pendence on the crown of Spain; in which he 
ſucceeded ſo far, as to make the Spaniſh mini- 
ſtry imagine, that he had uſurped the ſovereign 
authority over Peru, and would extend it all 
over America. Upon this occaſion, his Catho- 
lic Majeſty ſent Don Gaſco over, with the title 
of preſident of the royal court ; who arrived at 
Panama in Auguſt 1 546, when he prevailed on 
Hinojoſo, who commanded the fleet kept there 
by Pizarro, to revolt, and declare for his Ma- 
jeſty; which was followed by the defection of 
feveral of the land- forces. Pizarro, however, 
was determined to defend his uſurpation, and 
muſtered oo well- armed veterans in Lima only, 


2 beſides 
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beſides the forces he had at Cuſco, La-Plata, 
and other places; which he collected together, 
and, in October 1 547, defeated 800 men com- 
manded by Don Centeno, one of the royal ge- 
nerals: but, in April 1 548, the preſident Gaſco 
began his march towards Cuſco, at the head of 
1600 veteran Spaniards, with 10,000 Indians, 
attended by a — train of artillery ; whom Pi- 
zarro marched againſt, and met near Cuſco; 
when his troops deſerted to the royaliſts, and 
Pizarro was obliged to ſurrender himſelf a pri- 
foner ; after which he was carried to Cuſco, 
and formally beheaded as a traitor. | 

The death of Gonzalo Pizarro was far from 
terminating the diſſenſions among the Spaniards 
of Peru; which obliged Gaſco to divide his 
forces, and ſend fome of them upon other ex- 
peditions ; particularly he fent Don Pedro Bal- 
divia to finifh the conqueſt of Chili. His Ca- 
tholic Majeſty publiſhed an order, that the In- 
dians ſnould be treated as freemen, and paid for 
their labour in the mines; which occaſioned 
ſeveral inſurrections, wherein ſome of the vice- 
roys, Who ſucceeded Gaſco, were murdered. 
The principal revolt was conducted by Hernan- 
dez Giron; who had a conſiderable army; with 
which he at firſt defeated the royaliſts, but was 
afterwards taken prifoner, and beheaded at Li-- 
ma, as a traitor, which put an end to the re- 
bellion: and from that time, being the month 
of November 1554, the Spaniards may be pro- 
perly ſaid to have been in the peaceable poſſeſ- 
fon of Peru; though the ſubduing the firſt tur- 
zo bit bulent 
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bulent adventurers, who endeavoured to render 
themſelves independent of the crown of Spain, 
proved a much more difficult taſk. than the con- 
queſt of the defenceleſs Indians. 0 


r. 


The extent and boundaries of Peru. The nature of 
the foil and climate, with a deſcription of the 
Andes or Cordillera mountains, and of the South 
fea. An account of the lakes, ſprings, and rivers 
of Peru, and the commodities of the country for 


export. 


22 conqueſt of peru, achieved in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner, brought into the power 


of Spain a country not leſs wealthy nor extenſive 
than New Spain, but far ſuperior to it for the 
conveniency of habitation, and agreeableneſs of 
the climate. Like Mexico it is within the 
torrid zone; yet having on one fide the South 
ſea, and on the other the great ridge of the An- 
des through its whole length, the joint effects 
of the ocean and its mountains temper the equi- 
noctial heat in a manner equally agreeable and 

ſurpriſing. | 8 
Before the Spaniards invaded this country, it 
was ſeparated into two grand diviſions: the 
northern limits terminated at the river Paſlao, 
or the Azure river, almoſt under the equator : 
the ſouthern boundaries extended as far as the 
country of the Araucoes, a nation of Chili, in 40 
deg. of ſouth latitude, or at leaſt as far as the 
2 2 river 
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river Maule in 35 deg. The Andes were the 
eaſtern conſines, and the weſtern part was 
bounded by the South ſea, or Pacific ocean. 

Ihe limits of modern Peru are much the 
ſame now as formerly, except on the, ſouth; for 
the Spaniards ſtill bound it on the north by the 
province of Popayan, which extends to the 
equator, by the Andian mountains on the eaſt, 
by Chili on the ſouth, and the Pacific ocean on 

the weſt; whereby it extends from the equator 
to about 255 deg. of ſouth latitude, or about 1 500 
miles from north to ſouth”; but as the land runs 
very irregular from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, it 
muſt be near 1800 in length; it is alſo gene- 


rally about 160 miles in breadth. from weſt to 


eaſt; but in the ſouthern parts its breadth ex- 
tends to 4 or 500 miles. * 

The face of the country is very different, as 
it is more or leſs diſtant from the ſea; the 
whole is generally divided into three long ſlips: 

J, The Lanos, which are ſandy plains, running 

along the ſea-coaſt, about thirty miles broad. 
edhy, The Sierras, which are hills beyond thoſe 
plains, intermixed with beautiful valleys, being 
about ſeventy-five miles broad. ah, The An- 
des, or Cordillera mountains, ſtill farther with- 
in the land, which are ſteep craggy mountains, 
far ſurpaſſing all the reſt in height, and are a- 
bout eighty- five miles broad. | 
The Andes and Sierras are two ridges of 
The Andes mountains that run from north to 
and Sierras. ſouth, parallel to each other, for a- 
bove zoo miles; but beyond the city of Cuſco, 
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in latitude 13 deg. 30 min. ſouth, theſe two 
ridges of mountains expand into a greater di- 
ſtance from each other, and incloſe betwixt 
them a fruitful and extenſive plain, which is 
called the province of Callao, watered with many 
rivers, and by the great lake of Titicaca, ſaid 
to be 240 leagues in Circuit, into which moſt o 
theſe rivers fall. : Ai Hel nog DLIE 
The Andes are cold barren mountains, where 
ſnow continues moſt part of the year. The 
Sierras, although they have the appearance of 
a general ſterility, yet there are fine valleys be- 
tween them, yielding great plenty of grain, and 
variety of excellent fruits. The Lanos are very 
barren, except a few valleys into which the in- 
habitants turn ſmall winding ſtreams. ** 
The Andes are one of the greateſt prodigies 
of nature, both with reſpect to their extent and 
altitude, being about 5000 miles long, and in 
ſome places 120 broad, with many intermediate 
valleys, which are habitable as far as the tropics, 
but not beyond them, becauſe of the per petual 
ſnows with which they are always covered. 
The height of theſe mountains along the coaſt - 
of Peru is unparallelled, and the aſcent is ſo 
prodigious, that three or four days muſt be 
ſpent in arriving at the top of them, and as ma- 
ny more in the deſcent, that is, what may be 
properly called, from and to the bottom of the 
mountain; for otherwiſe it may be affirmed, 
that paſſengers begin to aſcend even from the 
ſea-ſide, the whole way riſing gradually to the 
yery foot of theſe aſtoniſhing W > 
which 
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which account the rivers run with ſurpriſing 
rapidity, eſpeeially near their ſources. 

Herrera ſays, there are two chains of moun- 
tains in the Andes, one being much lower than 
the other, covered with ſpacious woods and 
beautiful. groves, which is owing to the fine 
temperature of the air; but the cold is ſo ſe- 
vere upon the higher, that they are deſtitute 
even of buſhes and graſs, or any kind of plant, 
though there are ſeveral: kinds of animals on 
both chains. The yacas of P eru cauſed two 
grand highways to be cut through the Andes, 
one of them 2700 miles — from Poſto 
to Chili, and twenty- five feet broad, being well- 
paved, and having noble buildings at the di- 
ſtance of every twelve miles, ſome of which 
are ſtill exiſting; for there are places called 
Tambus, ſomewhat like European inns, where 
every thing neceſſary is to be found for the ſup- 
port of travellers. The other way went by the 
plain, at the foot of the mountains, being alſo 
twenty-five feet broad, with the ſame propor- 
tion of buildings, having ſtreams and rivulets 
brought there by art for the refreſhment af tra- 


vellers. *. enen n 
When travellers aſcend the higheſt point of 
the mountains, it is with much difficulty they 
can breathe, by reaſon of the pureneſs and fri- 
gidity of the air. The cold on theſe mountains 
is ſo piercing, that many have periſhed in going 
over them to Chili; and others who have e- 
ſcaped with their lives, have loſt their fingers 
and toes. In order therefore to avoid theſe 
of dangers, 
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dangers, the Spaniards. who formerly paſſed 
this way into Chili, go now either by ſea or by 
the ſide of theſe mountains. FA 16 DEER 

Herrera alſo obſerves, that people go through 
theſe mountains as if they were treading upon 
clouds, ſometimes ſeeing the valleys without 
any oppoſition to their * but when they 
look up cannot ſee the heavens for clouds; 
whereas, when they reach their lofty ſummits, 
they 'can no longer perceive the earth for the 
clouds beneath them ; but the heavens aboye 
them are one clear and unclouded expanſe, 
through which the fun darts ont his cheering 
rays : nor is it leſs admirable, while they travel 
over theſe hills, and perceive tempeſts and 
ſtorms falling into the valleys at a diſtance, 
while the ferenity over their heads is © great, 
that no cloud is to be ſeen to diſcompoſe the 
beautiful proſpe&. ee een 5 TOS 

There are many vulcanoes in this chain of 
mountains, of which there are no leſs than fix- 
teen betwixt the latitudes of 26 and 46 deg. 
ſouth, which, at ſeveral times have opened with 
ſuch terrible exploſions as to cauſe very dread- 
ful and aſtoniſhing effects to all the circum- 
jacent countries. Theſe are faid to be as terrible 
as the eruptions of mount Ætna in Sicily, or 
Veſuvius in Naples. 

However theſe mountains are ſaid to be very 
rich in mines, but two cauſes may be aſſigned 
| why theſe riches are not diſcovered; the firſt, 

being that general and inviolable maxim among 
the Indians, of concealing all their „ 
ö om 
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from any other nations ; for if any among them, 
either out of intereſt, or a motive of conveniency, 
ſhould diſcover any thing of this kind, his death 
would be inevitable, and no power on earth 
could fave him from the revenge of his coun- 
trymen. The other reaſon for not ſeeking after 
theſe mines, is the great plenty of gold and ſil- 
ver they find in the rivers and valleys; however, 
jf theſe were exhauſted, it is probable that the 
Spaniards, in ſome future period, may ſeek: for 
che mines and treaſures concealed in the bowels 

of theſe mountains. So Fir 
There are many frightful precipices and deep 
rivers at the fides of the narrow paſſes in the 
Andes, which frequently occaſion the loſs of 
mules and travellers. The ſtreams run with 
ſuch violence, and ſo far below the roads, that 
they cauſe a dizzineſs in the head of the ſpecta- 
tor. The aſcents and deſcents are ſo ſteep, that 
they are difficult to paſs on foot; but the diffi- 
culty of the way is ſome what alleviated by the 
beautiful caſcades which the water forms in the 
rocks; beſides, the water naturally ſprings up 
to a great height in ſome of the valleys, like ar- 
tificial fountains, among odoriferous plants and 
beautiful flowers, which yield a delightful pro- 
ſpect. | 
n The only ſea that waſhes the coaſt of Peru is 
Tue Paciße the South ſea, or Pacific ocean; the 
ocean,or great ſhore is generally high and bold, 
South ſea. where there is no landing, except at 
the ports, or in ſome particular bays. This 
vaſt ocean, bordering upon Peru and — 
| 0 
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alſo.called the South ſea, becauſe it lies towards 
the antarctic pole, from whence the ſouth wind 
blows, in oppoſition to the North, which reigns 
in the ocean as far as the arctic pole; ſo that a 
ſouth wind is eſteemed as favourable in Peru 
and Chili as the north wind is in Europe; 
which made Ovalle call the Europeans ./ons f 
the north, and the natives of South America 
children f the ſouth, The South ſea is alfo; 
called the Paciſic ocean, on account of that con- 
ſtant ſerenity of weather which reigns there 
from 4 to 30 or 35 deg. of ſouth latitude, along 
the i part of the coaſts of Peru and Chili, 
as alſo indefinitely from the American ſhore to 
the Eaſt Indies. But it might alſo have been 
called the Pacific ocean, on account of the ſingu- 
lar tranquillity of its navigation; which, Ovalle 
ſays, is ſeldom interrupted by other Europeans; 
though, both before and fince his time, the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and French have made the Spa- 
niards ſenſible, that they could navigate in theſe 
ſeas, and convince them of their inſecurity. 
Herrera obſerves, that the motive which in- 
duced Magellan to call this he Pacific ocean, 
was, becauſe there was not in all that element 
a more ſpacious career for the wind and tide - 
and becauſe there reigns ſo ſtrong and ſteady a 
levant between the tropics, that the ſeamen, 
for ſeveral days together, have no occaſion to 
handle their ſails, or the ſteerſman to move his- 
helm, failing through theſe extenſive ſeas, as if 


they were paſling along a river or canal. 


The moſt frequent navigations of the South 
. A a ſea 
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ſea are from Peru to Panama, and from thence 
to New Spain, and the Philippines, but thoſe 
from Peru to Chili are lefs uſed ; by which it 
appears, that the greateſt part of the commerce 
carried on in theſe ſeas is between the tropics, 
where the ſun has ſo mack force as to keep the 
winds from being furious, and from making 
ſuch continued ſtorms as are raiſed without the 
tropics, and in parts nearer the poles. How- 
ever, Ovalle ſays, the South ſea does not deſerve 
the name of Pacific ſouthwards. beyond the 
tropic of Capricorn, becauſe navigators under- 
go great hardſhips between the 26th degree of 
{auth latitude and Cape Horn, (which is the 
moſt ſouthern extremity of America); for as 
ſoon as the winter begins, the fea cannot be na- 
vigated without manifeſt danger; and about 
the iſland of Chiloe, in 43 deg. ſouth, the fea 
is very dangerous even in ſummer. It is im- 
poſſible to conceive any thing more terrible 
than the ſtorms and hurricanes which always 
happen about the ſouthern extremity of Ame- 
rica in the winter- ſeaſon, of which we have the 
moſt dreadful accounts in the hiſtory of Lord 
Anſon's voyage to the South ſeas, who doubled 
that ſtormy cape, and underwent the moſt in- 
credible hardſhips and dangers. 

That part of the Pacific ocean which waſhes 
the coaſts of Peru and Chili, ſwells and runs. 
with long high ſurges at the new and full 
moon; but at the fame time ſhips are ſafe 
enough at ſea, as theſe waves never break there, 
though, where they fall in upon the ſhore, "oy 

_ c 
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make it very dangerous landing. At Guiaquil, 
in 3 deg. of ſouth latitude, the tide runs very 
ſtrong, and riſes ſixteen or eighteen feet per- 
pendicular; but it does not rife ſo high on any 
part of the coaſt to the ſouthward, where there 
are not ſuch bays, or fo many rivers as here; 
for the tides always run ſtrongeſt and riſe high- 
eſt in gulfs or bays of the ſea, and up the 
mouths of rivers: ' Funnel obſerves, that the 
winds in the Peruvian ſeas, and on all the weſt- 
ern fide of America, from 38 deg. ſouth to 
7 deg. north are always ſoutherly two points 
upon the ſhore, ſo that where the coaſt runs 
north and ſouth, the wind is at S. S. W. and 
where the coaſt runs 8. S. E. the wind is due 
ſouth, except it is in the night, when the ſea- 
wind generally ceaſes, and there comes a fine 
moderate gale from the land, which they call 
the land-brezze. Dampier remarks, that the 
ſoutherly winds on the coaſt of Peru continue 
to blow in that direction for 140 or 150 leagves 
from the ſhore before they alter, but then they 
= be perceived to veer about more eaſterly ; 
and about 200 leagues to the weſtward of that 
ſhore, the true trade-winds ſet in at E. S. E. 
which never alters till they have paſſed the Pa- 
cific ocean, and arrive at the Eaſt Indies. Both 
Dampier and Funnel relate, that at Arica, 
which lies on the coaſt of Peru, in 18 deg. of 
ſouth latitude, and for near 100 leagues to the 
ſouthward, this ſea is very ſubject to calms 
within thirty-five or forty leagues of the ſhore, 
but that theſe calms are not uſual on any other 


Aa 2 part 
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| part of the coaſt. It is alſo obſerved, that when 
the ſun is in the northern ſigns, viz. from 
March to September, the ſky is generally bright 
and clear, though, when he returns back to the 
ſouthern ſigns, the weather is ſo thick and hazy 
that they cannot take an obſervation, notwith- 
ſtanding they have no rain at ſea, or upon the 
eh big 94h to Ad 1. #- 
The weather in Peru is various according to 
Climate and the ſituation of the lands. In the 
foil. ©, -lanos and valleys it never rains, and 
the ſky for the moſt part is cloudy, which ſhield 
the inhabitants from the vertical rays of the 
ſun ; but every night a ſoft benign dew broods 
upon the earth, which refreſhes the graſs and 
plants ſo as to produce in ſome parts the greateſt 
fertility; what the dew wants in perfecting this, 
1s wrought by the vaſt number of ſtreams, to 
which the frequent rains and the daily melting 
of the ſnow on the mountains give riſe. Along 
the ſea-coaſt the ſoil is generally barren and 
ſandy, except by the banks of the rivers and 
ſtreams we have mentioned, where it is ex- 
tremely fertile, as are all the valleys in the hilly 
count. N ORE SL 
The cauſe of the want of rain in all the flat 
country of Peru, is difficult to be afligned ; 
though the agents in it are not improbably the 
conſtant fouth-weſt wind, that prevails there 
for the greateſt part of the year; and the im- 
menſe height of the mountains, cold with a 
conſtant ſnow. The plain country between, 
refreſhed as it is on the one hand by the cool 
al; 5 winds, 
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winds, that blow without any variation from 
the frigid regions of the 'ſouth,': and heated 
as uniformly by the direct rays of the equi- 
noctial ſun, preſerves ſuch an equal temper, 
that the vapour once elevated, can hardly ever 
deſcend in rain: but in the mountainous part of 
the country, by the alternate contraction and 
dilatation of the air from the daily heats and ſuc- 
ceeding colds, which the ſnows communicate 
in the abſence of the ſun, as well as from the 
unequal temper of the air which prevails in 
all hilly places, the rain falls very plentifully; 
the climate in the mountainous countries is ex- 
tremely changeable, and the changes ſudden. 
All along the coaſt of Peru, a current ſets 
ſtrongly to the north; further out to ſea, it 
paſſes with equal rapidity to the ſouth. This 
current probably moves eddywiſe; for having 
run as far as its moving cauſe impels it, it na- 
turally paſſes back again where it has leaſt re- 
fiſtance. The ignorance of this double current 
made the navigation in the South ſeas originally 
very [uncertain and fatiguing; but now the 
courſe is, for thoſe who paſs from Chili to Pe- 
ru, to keep in to the ſhore in their paſſage to 
Callas, and on their return to ſtand out a great 
many leagues to ſea, and take the ſouthern cur- 
rent homewards. The ſame method, but re- 
verſed, is obſerved in tht voyages between Pa- 
nama, and all the other northern countries, and 
the ports of Peru. r 
There are ſeveral extenſive lakes in Peru, par- 
ticularly that of Titicaca, formerly mentioned, 
705 ſſituated 
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ſituated in the valley of Callao, the middle of 
Lakes and it being in 16 deg. 40 min. ſouth 
: riyers, ö Sc. | latitude, and in 68 deg. 20 min. of 
weſt longitude. This lake, like the adjacent ſea, 
is navigated by ſhips, and other veſſels, but is 
ſometimes ſubject to ſtorms; and the firſt ſhip 
which the Spaniards built upon it, was drove 
on ſhore by a tempeſt, and broken to pieces. 
This lake abounds with fiſh, and wild fowls; 
beſides, the towns and villages bordering upon 
the lake, are eſteemed the moſt agreeable 
dwellings in Peru. From this lake iſſues a 
large ſtream to the ſouthward, which forms 
another lake, called Paria, not much inferior to 
the former in its dimenſions, with ſeveral iſlands 
in it: and on the banks of theſe lakes are rich 
ſavannahs, or meadows, that feed great herds 
of cattle. There are alſo many lakes upon the 
mountains, which are the ſources of many large 

riders. | 1 5 
There is a great variety of ſprings in that 
part of the country which is remote from the 
ſea, but very few on the ſandy plains near the 
ſhore. Acoſta mentions one of a very extraor- 
dinary nature, near the quickfilver mines in 
Guancavitica, which, he ſays, thows out hot 
water, that, in running a little way, turns in- 
to ſtone, and forms a rock, ſoft, light, yet very 
durable, ſo as to ſerve the inhabitants for build- 
ing their houſes. There are alſo at Cape St He- 
lena, and ſeveral other places of Peru, fountains 
of liquid matter, called coppey, reſembling tar 
or pitch, and put to the ſame uſes by ä 
6 OT 
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for the preſervation of their ropes, planks, and 
tackle : this is not only aſſerted by Acoſta, but 
is alſo cotroborated by Dampier and Funnel. 


At a farm near the city of Cuſco, is a fountain 


whoſe waters are naturally converted into falt, 
which would be very beneficial to the proprietor, 
if falt was not ſo plentiful in the country. 

The rivers of South America generally riſe 
in the Andes, and particularly thoſ: of Peru as 
well as thoſe of Chili. Some of - theſe rivers 
bend their courſe to the eaſtward, and diſcharge 
their water into the North ſea, or Atlantic ocean; 
and others run in a weſterly direction, and fall 
into the South ſea. The former have an ex- 
tenfive courſe, and ſome of them the largeſt 
rivers in the world: but the latter are rather 
torrents than rivers, made by the annual rains, 
which commonly fall on the mountains between 
May and September, and are perfectly dried up 
before January, the ſtreams being ſo ſhallow and 
rapid, that ſcarce any of them are navigable. 
The rivers which rife to the eaſt of the Andes, 
will be deſcribed, when we come to treat of the 
countries through which they run. 

There are about thirty rivers which riſe on 
the weſt ſide of the Andes, and, after paſſing 
through the empire of Peru, fall into the Pa- 
cific ocean. % | 

As to the natural productions of Peru, they 
are rich, uſeful, and neceſſary, ei- Trading 
ther as to vegetables, minerals, or commodities. 
animals: and the commodities for export may 
be reduced chiefly to theſe articles. 1. Gold, 

ſilver, 


1 a 
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filver, and precious ſtones. 2. Wine, oil, and 
brandy. 3. Vigonia wool. 4. Jeſuits bark. 
5. Guinea or Jamaica pepper. 6. Quickſilver, 
Of the firſt of theſe articles we have already 
treated in our deſcription of New Spain, and 
there gave an account of the manner of procu- 
ring and purifying theſe metals, ſo ſhall not re- 
ſume it here; only we may obſerve, that the 
mines of gold in Peru are moſtly in the northern 
parts of it, not far diſtant from Lima, but thoſe 
of ſilver are moſtly in the ſouthern provinces. 
Gold and ſilver were ſo plentiful in Peru, in 
the 16th century, that de la Vega relates, there 
had been exported from thence to Spain every 
year, for'| twenty-five years ſucceſſively, the 
value of 13, ooo, ooo of pieces of eight, or 
2,340,000 I. Sterling; beſides what had paſſed 
without account. And although many old mines 
are exhauſted, yet they are daily opening new 
ones, ſo that theſe commodities are at preſent 
as plentiful as formerly. The towns ſhift with 
the mines, a rich mine is always the founder of 
a-town in proportion to its produce; the town 
Which it ſubſiſts, when the mine is exhauſted, 
diſappears. er Vandals. 2: | 

Theſe mines belong to the perſon who firſt 
diſcovers them, who immediately preſents a pe- 
tition to the magiſtrates, to have ſuch a piece. 
of ground for his own, which is immediately 
3 when they meaſure 80 Spaniſh yards in 
ength, and 40 in breadth, for the diſcoverer, who 
chuſes what place he thinks fit, and does what 
he pleaſes with it. The ſame quantity is then 
8 meaſured 
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meaſured. for the King, and fold to the beſt pur- 
chaſer : though if any other perſon is inclinable 
to work part of the mine himſelf, he bargains 
with the proprietor for a particular vein ; when 
all that he digs out is his own property, after 
paying the royal duty, which is the twentieth 
part for gold, and a fifth for ſilver. | 
It is very ſuppoſable, that theſe metals gene- 
rate in the earth, like all other inanimate things; 
and it is likewiſe certain, from the Spaniſh ac- 
counts, that gold and filver, as well as other 
metals, are continually growing, and forming 
themſelves in the bowels of their natural earths; 
which opinion is verified by experience in the 
mountains of Potoſi, where ſeveral mines have 
fallen in, and buried the workmen; with their 
tools, whoſe bones, and ſome pieces of wood, 
have been afterwards diſcovered, with veins of 
ſilver aQually running through the. 
The working of theſe mines has proved very 
deſtructive to the Indians; for the Spaniards 
oblige this unfortunate people to ſend annually 
a certain number from the villages of the coun- 
try adjacent to the mines, who are compelled to 
work for a limited time, but afterwards may re- 
turn. It is incredible to think how theſe mines 
(the moſt terrible ſcourge with which God 
could afflict the inhabitants) have contributed 
to Cepopulate this country. Worſe they are 
than ſword or peſtilence, equally fatal to their 
lives; and where thoſe eſcape, they are em- 
bittered by the circumſtance of an ignominious 
ſlavery, without any proſpect of end or mitiga- 
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tion. The effects of this ſervitude would be 
ſtill more fatal, if it were not for the uſe of an 
herb which the inhabitants call coca, to which 
they aſcribe the moſt extraordinary virtues, and 
Which they conſtantly uſe. - Its qualities ſeem 
to be of the opiate kind, and to bites ſome re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of tobacco ; for it produces 
a kind of ſtupid compoſure. It is an antidote 
againſt poiſons and poiſoncus effluvia, and 
makes thoſe who uſe it ſubſiſt a long time with- 
out food. Though neceſſary to thoſe only who 
work in the mines, it is uſed for pleaſure by all 
the Indians, who chew it conſtantly, though it 
makes thoſe who uſe it, ſtink in a moſt offenſive 
manner. This herb is gathered by the Indians 
with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, to which 
they attribute its virtues. e 
They make uſe of another preſervative, an 
infuſion of the herb paraguay; ſomething of the 
nature of tea. The confumption of this in Pe- 
ru by all ranks of people is prodigious. Above 
18,000 hundred weight is annually brought in- 
to Chili and Peru, and is worth, when the du- 
ty is paid, not leſs than 80,000 pounds Sterling. 
The fineſt of this ſpecies of tea comes from 
the country of the Jeſuits in Paraguay. 
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7 he wines and fruits of Peru. The wool. The 
lamas and vicunnas, ſheep of Peru. The be- 
Soar ſtone found in the ſtomachs of the wild 

. cattle, Teſuits bark, Guinea pepper. Quick- 
filver mines. The ſurpriſing plenty of European 

. cattle, &c. in Peru, and the manner of hunting 
and killing the wild cattle there. 


7 L ME ſouthern part of Peru which lies 2 * 
out the tropic of Capricorn, 

produces wine in great plenty, but 

not in perfection proportionable. The Spaniards 
diſlike and leave-it-to the. Indians and negroes, 
chuſing rather, what may ſeem odd, to regale in 
the brandy of the ſame wine, which is likewiſe 
made and exported in large quantities, not only 
to all parts of Peru, but to Panama, and the 
ports of New Spain. The greateſt quantity is 
made near a place otherwiſe of no conſequence, 
called Moguaga ; here it is ſaid they make an- 
nually of wine and brandy 100,000 jars, which 
M. Frezier reckons at 3, 200, ooo Paris pints; 
a vaſt, quantity in a ſmall territory. Wine is 
made in a great many places beſides this, but of 

a goodneſs not ſuperior. Francis de Caravantes, 
a nobleman of Toledo, planted the firſt vines in 
Peru, which he imported from the Canaries; 
but the Indians preferred their on liquor, 
made of Indian corn, to any wine made of 


grapes. They water their vineyards in all parts 
B b 2 of 


Wines. 
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of Peru, chiefly by turning rivulets through 
them, or letting in the water from ſome adja- 
cent river or reſervoir; for the country is fo 
Hot and dry, that their vines will yield no 
grapes if 'they are not watered : therefore, when 
they would have them bear fruit, they water 
the vines, and have grapes at what time of the 
year they pleaſe. © "NEU? 
Wheat and barley were firſt imported into 
Peru about the year 1540, which thrive here 
extremely well, and yield a great increaſe in 
many parts of this large kingdom. | 
Olives have been alſo carried over here, where 
Fruits, they never proſper ſo well as other 
European plants; though w_ are 
found very agreeable to the ſoil of Chili ; how- 
eyer, Peru abounds in ſugar canes, oranges, 
lemons, figs, cherries, apples, pears, quinces, 
nectarines, peaches, apricots, plumbs, and 
wry mig none of which were to be found 
ere before the arrival of the Spaniards : but 
there were plenty of cocoa-nuts, cacao-nuts, 
pine-apples, guavas, plantains, and other fruits. 
The Indians had neither lettuce, radiſhes, 
turnips, garlick, onions, beets, ſpinage, aſpa- 
ragus, melons, cucumbers, peaſe, beans, or rice, 
of all which there are now greaty plenty; as 
there are alſo of roſes, jeſſamines, and many 
odoriferous flowers, that were never ſeen there 
till they were imported from Europe. But the 
Indians had ſeveral ſorts of herbs, roots, and 
flowers unknown to the Europeans, particular- 


ly the caſſavi root, which ſerved the natives of 
| great 


 -modities of the growth of this coun- 
try; and is not more remarkable 
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great part of North and South America, inſtead 


of bread. In the plains of Truxillo, there is a 
ſort of tree which bears twenty or thirty flowers, 


all of them different in form, and of ſeveral 
colours, — together like a bunch of 
grapes, which is called flor del paradiſo, or the 


flower of paradiſe. 


HBeſides many gums and drugs common to 
America, it produces a famous bal- The batfam 


fam; which is peculiar to this coun- of Peru. 


try, and from thence called 25e balſam of Peru. 


This proceeds from the trunk and branches of 


a little tree. There are three ſorts of this drug: 


the firſt is called Che balſam by inciſion, and is a 


white liquor. The ſecond is called he balſam 
of the — which drops from the ends of the 


branches that are cut, where they hang ſmall 
flaſks to receive it, and thus it is drawn off till 
the tree will yield no more. But the third is a 


black balſam, which is made by boiling the bark, 
branches, and leaves of theſe little trees in wa- 
ter, and after they have boiled ſome time, the 
fat, or ſcum, that ſwims on the top, is taken 


off, being of a dark brown colour, and, like the 


others, called ba/ſam of Peru. The laſt is ge- 
nerally uſed, as well in phyſic, as for perfumes ; 
it ought to be viſcous, and of a turpentine con- 
fiſtence, of a ſweet agreeable taſte, and having 
ſome reſemblance of ſtorax. 


Wool makes one of the moſt valuable coln- 
Wool. 


for its fine long ſtaple than for the ſingularity of 
the 


\ 
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the animal which produces it. It is ſheared 
be todas, from a fort of ſheep which they 

call lamas and vicunnat. The lamas 
have ſmall heads, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, 
both an horſe and a ſheep; their upper lip is 
left like that of a hare, through which, when 
they are enraged, they ſpit about five or ſix 

VFards, againſt any thing that gives them of- 
Fence, a ſort of invenomed juice, which, when 


it falls upon the ſkin, cauſes a red ſpot and great 


itching. The neck is long like that of a camel, 


the body reſembles that of a ſheep, but the legs 


are much longer in proportion. Their height 
is about four feet and a half, and they are ſo 
gentle and tractable that a child may govern 
them. This animal has a diſagreeable ſmell ; 
but its fleſh; when young, is tender and delicate 
eating, being ſo wholeſome and inoffenſive, that 
it is preferred before chickens for the food of 
fick perſons. This animal is extremely' uſeful, 
not only for the wool, which is very long and 
fine, but as it is a beaſt of burden, ſtrong, pa- 
tient, and kept at a very ſmall expenſe. Her- 
rera obſerves, that 50 or 1000 of them go 
jn a body, laden with any fort of goods, attend- 
ed only by a few Indians, every ſheep carrying 
one hundred weight, or at moſt a hundred-and 
a quarter, but then it carries that weight a vaſt 
way without tiring ; and they are ſo ſure- foot- 


ed, that they will carry their burdens over 
rocks and precipices, when a man muſt travel 


on foot with difficulty. As ſoon as night ap- 
proaches, the lama lies down, and no blows will 
force 
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force him to move one foot after the time he 
deſtines for his reſt and food ; it is true, they 
eat but little, and very ſeldom drink; beſides, 
they never require ſhoeing, becauſe they are 
cloveni-footed, and have a callous ſpungy mat- 
ter at the bottom of their feet. The Spaniards 
alſo make uſe of them in the mines to carry the - 
ore to the mills, and as ſoon as they are loaded, 
they go without any guide to the place where 
they-uſe to be unloaded. It ſhould be obſerved, 
that they have a kind of ſpur above the foot, 
which makes them fo ſure-footed among the 
rocks, becauſe they make uſe of it to hold in 
paths of danger. 

The vicunna is an animal reſembling the 
lama, pretty much as the dromedary | 
does the camel. He is ſmaller and 
ſwifter, with a far finer wool, but otherwiſe 

exactly like the lama in all reſpects. Beſides ' 
theſe, they have great numbers of wild ſheep, 
of a leſſer Lind, which reſort to the mountainous 
and deſert parts of the country. The wool of 
theſe creatures is almoſt as fine as filk, of which 
) the natives make ſeveral forts of ſtuffs for cloath- 
ing, and dye it of various colours that never 
change or fade. It is not eaſy to aſcertain what 
| quantity of this wool is exported, manufactu- 
red or raw, out of Peru, either into New or 
Old Spain, but there is abundant reaſon to 
" | think that it is a very conſiderable: article of 
| IF their trade. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of wild cattle in Peru, 
| | particularly on the Andes. Herrera and Acoſta 
relate, 


The vicunnas, 
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relate, that the bezoar ſtone is found in the ſto- 
The bezoar machs and bellies of moſt of theſe 
tone. | wild animals, there being ſometimes 
two, three, or four together, of different ſhapes, 
ſize, and colour, as black, dark, gray, white, and 
green, ſome looking as if they were gilded, and 
covered with ſeveral coats or ſkins ; ſome as big 
as filberts, others of the ſize of walnuts, or pi- 
geons eggs, many as large as hens eggs, and a 
few as big as oranges. All the beaſts that en- 
gender the bezoar ſtone chew the cud, and u- 
ſually feed among the rocks in the ſnow. It 
is found both in the male and female, who eat 
or drink of ſome paſture and waters that have 
been poiſoned by particular herbs and venomous 
reptiles; but there is one herb which the vi- 
cunnas, and other beaſts that engender this 
ſtone, run to by inſtinct, when they find them- 
ſelves poiſoned, and by that means expel the in- 
fection; which makes the Indians of opinion, 
that the ſtone in the ſtomach of theſe animals is 
compounded of this herb, from whence it de- 
rives its virtues againſt poiſons, and produces 
many other ſurpriſing effects. The ſtones are 
frequently formed in the ſtomach upon little 
pieces of. wood, or ſhells which are found in the 
centre of the ball; but the Indians ſay, that the 
cattle ſent from Europe will not breed the be- 
zoar, becauſe they never eat that extraordinary 
herb. Herrera obſerves, that the value of this 
ſtone conſiſts in its being of ſingular ſervice a- 
gainſt infectious diſtempers, the ſpotted fever, and 
other diſeaſes; as alſo for the pleuriſy, Ropping 7 
blood, 
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blood, and epilepfies. What the Indians relate 
of this matter ſeems to agree with what Pliny 
ſays of the mountain- goats, which fed upon 
poiſonous herbs, without ſuffering any damage. 
Beſides, it is well known that the bezoar ſtone 
is found intermixed with the dung of an ani- 
mal of the goat-Kind, calle pazan; in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, particularly at Gol- 
conda and Cananor, the buds of a certain ſhrub 
which the animal uſes to browſe being general- 
ly found in the middle of it, and is ſuppoſed to 
be the bafis on which this formation is made. 
A ſtone of one ounce in the Eaſt Indies is fold 
for about five pounds Sterling, and one of four 
ounces for about 100 pounds ſame money; ſo 
that the value of the ſtone is augmented a- 
cording to its magnitude, the price increaſing 
like that of a diamond: but the occidental be- 
zoar is of a much inferior value to the oriental; 
being heavier, more brittle, of an impurer co- 
Jour, and not ſo gloſſy. Bezoar is eaſily ſophi- 
ſticated, and the deceit as caſily diſcovered. 
The methods for proving it are, 1/7, To ſteep it 
three or four hours in lukewarm water, when, 
if the water is not tinged, and the bezoar has 
loſt none of its weight, it is pure. 2dly, To try 
it with a ſharp red-hot iron, when, if it enters 


a x” * 
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the ſtone, and the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, 
it is fictitious. 34%, To rub it over a paper 
ſmeared with chalk or lime, when, if it leaves 

a yellow taint on the former, or a green on the 
latter, it is good and valuable. 
The fourth great article of their-trade is Je- 
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; ſuits bark, ſo well known in medicine, as a ſpe- 


Jefats bark. eific in intermitting diſorders, and 
the many other valuable purpoſes 
which experience daily finds it to anſwer. The 


tree which produces this valuable bark grows 


in ſeveral parts of Peru; but the beſt and fineſt 
is found on the mountains in the province of 
Quito, and about forty miles round the city of 
Loxa. The tree is tall, and about the thickneis 


of a cherry-tree,. tapering from the root up- 


wards, but is deſtitute of branches till near the 


top, where they grow regular as if topped by 


art, and its leaves are round and indented. It 
bears a long reddiſh flower, from whence ariſes 
a kind of pod, in which is contained a kernel 
like an almond, clothed with a ſlight rind. 
The bark is blackiſh on the outſide, but ſome- 
times mixed with white ſpots. Emery obſerves, 
that there are two ſorts of. this tree, the-one 
cultivated, the other wild ; but the former is 
much preferred to the latter; that the beſt bark 
is of the moſt lively colour, reſembling dark 
cinnamon. Bernard ſays, that the bark which 
comes from | the trees at the bottom of the 
mountains is thickeſt, becauſe it receives moſt 
nouriſhment from the earth, being ſmooth, of 
a, whitiſh yellow without, and a paliſh yellow 
within; — which comes from the trees at 
the top of the mountains, is abundantly more 
delicate; but the beſt kind grows in the middle 
of the mountains, where it has neither too 
much nor too little nouriſhment. There is alſo 
another kind of this bark which comes from 


the 
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the mountains of Potoſi, that is more brown; 
bitter, and aromatie than the former, but much 
ſcarcer than any of the reſt. e 

| — to the moſt authentic accounts, 
the Spaniards diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this pre- 
cious bark; as, the caſcarilla colorada; or red- 
diſh bark; amarylla, or yellowiſh; creſpilla, or 


curling; and blanca, or whitiſh. "The colorada 


and amarylla are reputed the beſt ; the ereipilla 
is the produce of the ſame ſort of tree, only 
growing in a cold climate, which impairs the 


| 2 of the bark, and renders it whitiſh on 
{ 


e outſide, cinnamon-coloured within, and un- 
fit for medicinal uſe; but the blanca is procu- 
red from another ſpecies of the tree, of a much 
larger trunk, and the leaves of a lighter green 
colour; the bark being a very thick ſpongeous 
ſubſtance, whitiſh on the outſide, and ſo tough 
as to require the force of an axe to ſlice it from 
the tree. | Fragt 7 

The ſeaſon for cutting the bark is in Auguſt, 


when the country is dry; and the cutters are 


Indians, provided each with a large knife and 
bag. When they have fliced down the bark as 
high as they can reach, they faſten ſhort” ſticks 
with withs to the tree, at proper diſtances, like 
the ſteps of a ladder, whereby they aſcend and 
ſlice to the very top, till the bag is full, when 
they carry it to the low country to dry in an 
adjacent hut, which is done by ſpreading it in 


the open air, and turning it frequently; but if 


it happens to be cut wet, they carry it imme- 
£2 C duately 
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\ do to the low country, otherwiſe it lee its 
colour, turns black, and roots. 

After a tree has been thus barked, it requires 
eighteen: or twenty years to grow again; and 
there is an opinion, that the better ſort of bark 
Will ſoon be exhauſted, or at leaſt inacceſſible, 
either on account of its diſtance from any in- 
habited place, and the impenetrability of the 
woods where: it grows, or by the want of In- 
dians to cut it, whoſe race, through the cruelties 
of the Spaniards, is like to be totally. extinct, 
This bark was but little known in Europe 
till the year 1640. The Jeſuits. of Rome firſt 
brought it into reputation in Spain and Italy in 
the year 1649; and in 1650, the Cardinal de 
Lago, of that order, introduced it into France, 
4 it was at firſt ſold for its weight in gold, 
though at preſent it is ſold for about half a 
crown or three ſhillings Sterling per pound at 
Amiterdam. When reduced into a powder, it 
is called be cardinal s powder by foreigners, but 
more uſually the Jeſiuts powder, or pulvit pa- 
trum. The Spaniards ſay, that the uſe of this 
bark was nocidentally diſcovered by an Indian, 
who was in a fever, and drank the water of a 
- lake wherein ſeveral of theſe trees were fallen, 
whereby he was cured; which incited ſome cu- 
tious perſons to inquire into the occafioh, and 

thereby diſcoyered- this ineſtimable medicine. 
It however met with great oppoſition at firſt, 
when Chiflet and Plempius diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves againſt it; but it is now almoſt- univer- 
fally allowed to be one of the beſt and greateſt 


. remedies 
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remedies within the whole province. of medi- 
cine, eſpecially for the cure of intermitting fe- 
vers, for which purpoſe it is given in ſubſtance, 
tincture, or infuſion. The demand for this 
bark through all the kingdoms of Europe is 

very great, for which reaſon it makes a very 
conſiderable and Dre Pact of the cargo of 


the galleons. 1 Mn 
——— pepper, * ir, as we bi it , Cayenne 
pepper is a very —— article Guinea pep- 


in the trade of this kingdom, as it per. 
is uſed all ovet 8 paniſh America in almoſt every 


thing they eat. I ais is produced in the greateſt 


. in the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the 
outhern parts of Peru, from —— they ex- 

port to the annual amount of 600,000 crowns. 
T he diſtrict which produces this pepper in ſo 
great abundance is but ſmall, and naturally bar- 


ren; its fertility in pepper, as well as in grain 


and fruits, is oing to, the advantage of a ſpe- 
cies of extraordinary manure, brought from an 
iſland called Iquiqua, This is a ſort of yel- 
lowiſh earth, of a fœtid ſmell. It is generally 
thought to be the dung of birds, becauſe of the 
dcnilitude of the ſcent, and becauſe feathers 
have been found very deep in it, and that vaſt 
numbers of ſea-fowls appear upon that and all 
the adjacent coaſts. But, on the other hand, 
— we look upon this ſubſtance as the 


dung of theſe ſea-fowls, or as a particular ſpe- 


cies of earth, it is almoſt equally difficult to 


Conceive how the ſmall iſland. of Iquiqua, not 


above two miles in circuit, could ſupply ſuch 
0 immenſe 
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immenſe quantities, and yet after ſupplying up- 


wards of twelve ſhips loads annually for a cen- 
tury together for the diſtant parts, and a vaſtly 
larger quantity for the neighbourhood, it can- 
not be obſerved that it is in the leaſt diminiſhed, 
or that the height of the iſland is at all leſ- 
art of the riches of Peru con- 
ſts in their quickſilver or mer- 
ain cury, of which they have ſeveral 
mines in the audience of Lima ; particularly in 
the mountains of : Oropeza, and Guancavilca, 
near the city of Guamanga. Mercury denotes 
a fluid mineral matter, perfectly reſembling 
filver in fuſion, and is found under three ſeveral 
forms: 1. In ruddy glebes or clods, called cin- 
nabur. 2. In hard ſtony glebes; or a mineral 
ſubſtance, of a ſaffron and fometimes a blackiſh 


Another 


1 


, , a> 
Quickſilver | 
* 1 
mines 
+ * 4 2 


colour. 3. It is alſo found pure; for, upon 
opening holes in the beds of ſtones, there ſome- 


times guſhes a vein, or ſtream of pure mercury: 
which is the beſt ſort for chymical prepara- 
tions. | | LEA 

There are mines of Mercury in Hungary, 
Spain, and Italy, of all the above-mentioned 
kinds; but the Peruvian quickfilver is generally 
made from the cinnabar, which is a mineral 
ſtone, red, heavy, and brilliant; being eſteem- 
ed as marcaſite of quickfilver ; or rather as 


| 22 petrified, and fixed, by means of 


ulphur and a ſubterraneous heat: for it can be 
chymically reduced, without much trouble or 

loſs, to the nature of mercury ; and each Prone 
0 
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of good einnabar will yield fourteen ounces of 

| mercury. N P | 
, | _The- native. Indians wrought. theſe mines a 
conſiderable time before the Spaniards ſettled in 

their country, without underſtanding the nature 

or value of the mineral; for as the cinnabar 
yields a vermilion, they only ſought after this: 
ſtone, which they called /zmpr; and uſed it like 

the ancient Romans, or modern Ethiopians, for 

| painting their faces and bodies on. feſtivals and 
tejoicing times; or elſe to beautify the images 
n of their deities. Nor were theſe quickſilver 
mines diſcovered by the Spaniards, till the year 
. 1567. When Henrique Garcias, a native of 
| I Portugal, happened to ſee a piece of ore, which 
| 
L 
L 


ry 


the Indians called limpi, when he imagined that 
| this muſt be the ſame as the European vermi- 

lion, which he knew was extracted out of the 

ſame ore with quickſilver; therefore he went to 

the mines to make the experiment, and found 

it to be according as he had conjectured. Up- 

. on this diſcovery, a great number of labourers 

were immediately employed to draw the-quick- 

1 filver out of the mines in the neighbourhood of 

1 Guamanga, one of which is deſcribed by Aco- 

y ſta to be a rock of hard ſtone, intermixed with 

1 |} quickfilyer, extending about eighty yards in 

length, forty in breadth, and 140 in depth; 

$ being ſo capacious that 300 men might work in 
f | it together. bt. 

The refining or ſeparating of quickfilver from 

the ore, is done in the following manner. The 

8 ſtone, or hard ore whetein it is found, is beat 


f to 
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to powder, and put into the fire in earthen pots 
well luted and cloſed. When the ſtone is melt- 
ed by the heat of the fire, the quickſilver ſepa- 
rates itſelf, and aſcends till it reach the top of 
the pot, where it congeals. Though if it was 
ſuffered to paſs out, without meeting any hard 
ſubſtance, it would aſcend till it became cold, 
and then congealing it would fall down again; 
but, as the ore is melted in earthen pots, it 
congeals at the top of them, which they unſtop, 
and draw out the metal when it is cold; for if 
there remains any fume or vapour, it endangers 
the lives of the workmen; who at leaſt will 
loſe their teeth, or the uſe of their limbs. 
Quickſilver is the heavieſt of all metals, ex- 
| _ cept gold, to which it is as 13,943 to 19,640, 
to lead as 13,943 to 11, 356, and to filver as 
13,943 to 10, ũ. | 
Mercury is fold at Amſterdam for about one 
pound fourteen ſhillings, where it ſhould be 
choſen white, fluid, clean, quick, and of a beau- 
tiful water colour; but if the colour is brown 
and leady, if it ſticks to the hands, or runs in 
minute globules, it is a ſign that it is not pure, 
that there is ſome mixture of lead, and conſe- 
quently that it is good for nothing. 


The uſes of mercury are very conſiderable in 
refining gold and ſilver, in gilding, making 
looking-glaſſes, and en in medicine. But 
the Spaniards never refined their Peruvian filver 
with mercury, before the year 1571, when 
Ferdinandez de Valeſco came there from Mexi- 
co, and put them into this method: after _— 
: Tney 
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they conveyed their quickſilver in ſkins to the 
port of Arica, by ſea, and from thence by land- 
carriage to the mines of Potoſi ; where they ex- 
tracted much greater quantities of filver from 
their ore by mercury, than they were capable 
of doing alone by fire: for theſe mines annual- 
ly conſume about ſeven thouſand quintals “ of 
mercury, in refining ſilver, excluſive of the con- 
ſumption of other mines. The men who work 


in the mines of this mineral, are yet more ſubject 


to diſeaſes than thoſe who toil in the others, 
and they make uſe of the ſame preſervatives of 
Paraguay tea and coca. | 
We do not find that any other part of the 

Spaniſh dominions in America produces this 
mineral, except this province. Mexico and 
Ferra Firma are ſupplied with it from Old 
Spain, which is brought on the King's account 
only, except that ſome arrives from Peru in a 
contraband manner, In Peru likewiſe it 1s 
monopolized by the crown. 
Before the Spaniards eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
this country, the Peruvians had no 
horſes, cows, aſſes, or other crea- 
tures of the European ſpecies ; but theſe were 
afterwards carried over, and have multiplied 
amazingly. ASS 

The firſt horſes and mares were carried over 
about the year 1495, from Andaluſia in Spain, 
to Cuba and Hiſpaniola ; from whence they 


Horſes. 


were tranſported to Mexico and Peru, where they 


"A quintal is equal to one hundred pound weight. 
0 D d were 
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were of great ſervice to the Spaniards in the 
conqueſts of theſe countries. They were at firſt 
uſually ſold for about 450 pounds Sterling a- 
piece; but this exorbitant price was ſoon abated, 
for the horſes multiplied here in a ſurpriſing 


manner, and were turned looſe into the fields, 
where they have proved a better race than their 


Spaniſh ſires, being broke, and made fit for 
ſervice at three years pff age. Bir 
Cows and oxen were alſo highly valucd, on 
Cattle. their firſt importation, being ſold for 
200 crowns: ahead; but, in 1554, 
the price was reduced to 100, and in 1 590 they 


were ſo prodigiouſly increaſed as to be ſold for 


twenty or thirty . ſhillings. They were after- 


wards ſuffered to run wild in the mountains, 


| Where they are hunted and killed for their hides, 


which make part of the cargoes for ſuch ſhips 
as ſail to Spain; but they are at preſent in ſuch 


plenty, that their fleſh is little valued either by 
the Spaniards or Indians. 


The Spaniards have -a particular manner of 
Method of hunting and hamſtringing the wild 
hunting the bulls and cows that are found in the 
wild cat. foreſts and meadows ; which, ac- 
cording to * is done as follows. The 


hockſer is a perſon who is conſtantly employed, 


and becomes very expert in this way of hunt- 
ing. He is mounted on a good horſe, bred up 
to the ſport, who knows when to advance or 


retreat, without giving his rider any trouble to 


manage him. The hunter carries a pole about 
fifteen feet long, to which the hockſing-iron is 
x 2 fixed 


* 
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fixed by a ſocket, being made in the ſhape of a 
ſemicircle with a very = edge, and the cor- 


ners about fix or ſeven inches aſunder; When 


the hockſer is mounted,” he lays the' pole over 
the head of his horſe, with the iron forward, 
and then rides after his game, which he ſtrikes 
juſt” above the hock with his iron, and ham- 
ſtrings the beaſt ; who immediately faces about, 
and makes at the huntſman with all his force; 
but the horſe is taught to wheel off to the left, 
and is too ſwift for the wounded animal. If the 
hamſtring is not quite cut aſunder by the ſtroke, 
the beaſt breaks it, by continpally ſpringing 
out his leg, when he can go but on three legs, 
yet ſtill jumps forward to be revenged on bis 
enemy. The huntſman then rides up ſoftly to 
him, and ſtrikes his iron into the knee of one 
of his forelegs, when the prey immediatel 
tumbles down; upon which the hockſer dil. 
mounts, and with a ſtrong ſharp- pointed knife 
quickly diſpatches him. The hunter immedi- 
ately mounts again, and rides in purſuit of more 
game, leaving the ſkinners that follow him, to 
take off the hide, which is all they regard in 
Peru, where the wild beef is ſo plentiful. The 
Spaniards only hunt the bulls and old cows, 
leaving the young cattle to breed ; whereby 
they always preſerve their ſtock entire. 

All kinds of European animals are at preſent 


to be found' in the greateſt plenty throughout 


all parts of Peru. The Indians had only one 
ſort of tame fowl before the arrival of the Spa- 


niards, called nuuma, or the ſucker, which is 
: D d 2 between 
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between the ſize of a gooſe and a duck: but the 
Spaniards have introduced all kinds of European 
poultry, which have increaſed in a wonderful 
manner; however, the Indians had a great va- 
riety of wild - fowl, and birds, both on land and 
on water; particularly eagles, hawks, parrots, 
herons, wild ducks, wild geeſe, ſwans, par- 
tridges, wood pigeons, and turtle-doves, Sc. 
Ipe South ſea, along the coaſt of Peru, is 
well repleniſhed with all manner of fiſh ; and 
particularly a kind of pilchards, which are the 
principal ſubſiſtence of thoſe people who inhabit 
the places near the ſea. But the Peruvian ri- 
vers ſcarce afford any kind of fiſh, which is at- 
tributed, to the rapidity of their courſe from the 
Andes, and the ſhallowneſs of their channels. 


miT H 51k N BY, 
An account of the three grand diviſions of Peru, 
dith a deſcription of their cities and principal 
- , towns; tbeir lituation, trade, and number of 
inhabitants. nt l elf 


His extenſive country is divided into three 
audiences or juriſdictions, which are, 


Quito; Lima, or Los Reyes; Los Charcas, or 


La Plata. } , 
1. Quito is. the moſt northerly province of 
| Quito. Peru, and is bounded on the north 


by Popayan, on the eaſt by part of 
the country of the Amazons, on the ſouth by 


the province of Lima, and on the welt by the 
7 240 South 
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South' ſea. It extends in length from north to 
ſouth about 420 miles, and from weſt to eaſt 


360 in ſome places, in others more, but gene- 


rally leſs. The Spaniards have alſo ſubdivided 
this audience into the three diſtricts of Quito 
Proper, Los Quixos, and Los Pacamores. The 
climate is immoderately hot, and very unwhole- 
ſome in many places. The foil is commonly 
ſandy and barren; but there are ſome ſpots of 


tolerable good ground, which are well cultiva- 


ted. They have abundance of kine and ſheep, 
though there are few of the lamas or Peruvian 
ſheep, becauſe the inhabitants make them carry 
too — loads, and ſuffer them to periſh with 
too much labour. There is a great deal of ſalt- 
petre in ſeveral parts of this province where 
the ſoil is marſhy, which makes very good gun- 
powder ; there is alſo excellent ſulphur, which 


is of a gold colour, and as clear as the ſalt- 


petre, being gathered out of the veins that are 
near the gold mines, of which there are ſeveral 
in the country, as well as of ſilver, quickſilver, 
and copper, beſides emeralds, and many kinds 
of medicinal drugs. | | 


The principal cities and remarkable places in 


this province-are, | 
1. Quito, which gives name to, and is the 


metropolis of the whole audience, is ue city of 


ſituated in a valley at the foot of Quits. | 
very high mountains, in weſt longitude 77 deg. 
and 20 min. of ſouth latitude, about 720 miles 
north of Lima, and 120 eaſt of the ſea. It is 
a populous and opulent city, built after the Spa- 


nuh 
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niſh model, with four ſquares, a cathedral, two 
other churches, and ſeveral monaſteries, being 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the me- 
tropolitan of Lima, and has above 50,000 tribu- 
tary Indians in his dioceſe, divided into eighty- 
ſeven diſtricts. There are about 3000 Spaniards 
in the city, and 30, ooo Indians. The preſident 
and all the other officers. of the audience re- 
fide here, where wine, oil, ſpices, and European 
merchandiſes are firſt brought from the South 
ſea; by the river of Guiaquil, and then by land 
in carts. There is a grand manufacture here of 
cloth and ſerges, which make the cloathing of 
the common people all over Peru. The inha- 
bitants alſo draw immenſe riches from the ad- 
jacent mountains, where there are many lava- 
deroes of gold. Beſides, the Indians have their 
fairs and markets, where they bring their fruits, 
cattle, cheeſe, cloths of cotton, wool, and flax, 
cables and leather, which they ſell by way of 
exchange, and not by any certain weight or 
meaſure. It is ſaid that the Indians who live 
near this city are more civilized, ingenious, and 
induſtrious than all the other nations of Peru. 
It is uſual for the inhabitants to quit this pro- 
vince, when they have accumulated ſufficient 
fortunes, and ſettle in other places, becauſe of 


the inclemency of the climate here. 913; * 


2. Tacunga is about twenty miles ſouth o 
Quito, and is a populous town, 


Tacun x . a 
| 5 whoſe inhabitants weave woollen 


cloth, in which they carry on a conſiderable 
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3. Baeza is about fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Quito, being the principal town of 3. 
the province called Quixos, and the i 

reſidence of its governor. - | 


4. Zamora is 210 miles ſouth of Quito, and 


120 eaſt of the South ſea. It is a z non. 
fine city, elegantly built with ſtone 
and timber, having gold mines in its neigh» 
bourhood, with plenty of cattle, freſh water, 
fiſh,” corn, herbs, ſalt, and honey. 

5. Loxa is fifty miles weſt of Zamora, ſitu- 
ated in the pleaſant valley of Caxi- 
bamba; on the banks of the river 
Catumayo, in 4 deg. 15 min. of ſouth latitude ; 
but it is of no conſequence as a place of trade. 

6. Paita is a ſea-port town, built on the ſand 
_ cloſe by the ſea, in a ſmall bay un- | 
der a hill, having its fituation in 
80 deg. of welt longitude, and 5 deg. 12 min. 


Loxa. 


Paita. 


ſouth latitude, about 325 miles ſouth-weſt from 


Quito. It contains about 200 families, whoſe 
| houſes are only ground-floors, the walls built of 
ſplit cane and mud, and the roofs thatched with 
leaves; but theſe ſlight buildings are ſufficient 
for a climate where rain is not ſeen in many 
years, and is always conſidered as a prodigy. 
The inhabitants are principally Indians and ne- 
gro ſlaves, or at leaſt a mixed breed, the whites 
being very few. In the middle of the town is 
a ſquare, on one fide of which is a fort mount- 
ed with eight cannon, and on the other fide is 
the governor's houſe : but during the laſt war 
the fort had ncither ditch nor outwork, being 

ſurrounded 


3 en 


furrounded only with a plain brick wall, and 
the garriſon confiſting only of one weak com- 
pany ; which made it fall an eaſy conqueſt to 
Commodore Anſon on the 11th of November 
1741, who loſt only one man in the attack, ob- 
tained a great booty, which the Spaniards va- 
lued at a million and a half of dollars, or 
268,750 pounds Sterling, and burnt the whole 
town to aſhes, except the two churches, which 
were at a diſtance, and where he had confined 
his priſoners, 1 
The country about Paita is mountainous and 
barren, having neither wood nor water; but 
the port, though in reality little better than a 
bay, is eſteemed the beſt on that part of the 
coaſt, and is indeed a very ſecure and commo- 
dious harbour, where there is room enough for 
a fleet of ſhips, and good anchoring in any 
depth, from fix to twenty fathom water, op- 
or to the town; upon which account it is 
frequented by all veſſels coming from the north, 
becauſe the ſhips from Acapulco, Sanſonnate, 
and Panama can touch no where elſe for re- 
freſhments in their paſſage to Callao, and the 
length of theſe voyages renders it impoſſible to 
perform them without calling upon the. coaſt 
for a ſupply of freſh water. Befides, the port 
of Paita is the uſual place for diſembarking 
thoſe paſſengers that are bound to Lima from 
Acapulco or Panama; for, as it is 200 leagues 
from Paita to Callao, and as the wind is gene- 
rally contrary, the paſſage by ſea is very tedi- 
ous; but by land there is a tolerable good road 
parallel 
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parallel to the coaſt; with many ſtations and 
villages for the accommodation of travellers. 
7. Guiaquil is ſituated in 2 deg. 30 min. ſouth . 
latitude, about 185 miles ſouth-weſt Gu 11 
of Quito, and 565 north of Lima. 
It is built on both ſides of a navigable river of 
the ſame name, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of it, part of it lying on the aſcent of a 
ſteep hill, and the other part in low marſhy 
ground. It is divided into the old and new 
town, and conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, about 
one mile and a half in length. Here are five 
churches, ſeveral convents, and 5300 houſes at 
leaſt, beſides houſes built of bamboe canes for 
the common people ; the whole being defended 
by three forts, two of which are upon the ſides 
of the river, and the other upon the hill. The 
town is governed by a corregidor appointed by 
the King; and there is alſo a council for ma- 
naging the affairs of the government, and deter- 
mining cauſes of conſequence. | 

The mouth of the river Guiaquil is about 
two miles wide, is navigable fourteen leagues 
above the town for large veſſels, and the tide 
flows twenty leagues beyond ; but the country 
on both ſides of it is low and marſhy, incum- 
bered with ſhrubs and mangroves ; however, 
there are ſeveral villages and farmhouſes on its 
banks, which ſupply the town with plenty of 
proviſions. There is a low iſland in the river 
about a mile long, and four miles below the 
town, which divides the ſtream into two very 

fair channels for ſhips to paſs up and down. 
E e The 


\ 
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The river is almoſt a league over about this 
iſland, in which ſpacious place ſhips of the 
greateſt burden may ride = but the beſt 
place for ſhips is neareſt to that part of the land 
where the town ſtands, which 1s ſeldom with- 

out ſhipping. . | 18 | 
There is plenty of timber brought from the 
ifland of Gallo, and other places, to Guiaquil, 
on which account a great number of ſhips are 
built there for his Catholic Majeſty. The in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade, eſpe- 
.cially in exporting timber, cocao, cotton, rice, 
ſalt, ſalt-fiſh, dried beef, hides, tallow, ſarſa- 
parilla, and other drugs. They are ſupplied 
with flour from Truxillo, and other ſouthern 
parts; with woollen cloth and ſtrong bays from 
Quito, where they are manufactured. They 
receive wine, brandy, oil, olives, and ſugar, 
from Piſco, and other towns to the ſouthward ; 
beſides, a rnarket is daily held in boats and bark- 
logs on the river, where all ſorts of proviſions 

are ſold very cheap. 

The Spaniards have a conſiderable garriſon in 
Guiaquil, yet no town, has ſuffered more from 
the depredations of the bucaneers. Dampier 
and his companions ſurpriſed it in 1685 ; but it 
was actually taken * lundered in 1687 by 
the French, who took the governor and 700 
priſoners, from whom they exacted 46, 958 
pounds Sterling. And Capt. Rogers took it by 
ſtorm in 1709, when he plundered it, and ob- 
liged the Spaniards to pay 11, 125 pounds jo 
ling 


{ 
( 
i 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
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ling to ranſom the town and ſhips in the har- 
bour. 1555 R irre 
There are a great many other towns and vil- 
lages in this bende where the Spaniards car- 
ry on a conſiderable trade, and where the inha- 
bitants have valuable manufactures. 5 8 
2. The audience of Lima, or the royal au- 
dience, is bounded on the north by The audience 
that of Quito, on the eaſt by the ef Lina. 
Cordillera mountains, and on the ſouth by the 
audience of Los Charcas, being about 7 5 miles 
in length from north to ſouth; but its breadth is 
very unequal, on account of the bending of the 
coaſt, and becauſe it is pent in by the mountains 
in ſeveral-places. The country abounds with 
mines of gold, filver, quickfilver, vermilion, 
and ſalt. There is plenty of cattle, fowl,” fiſh; 
with all proviſions common to Europe, except 
butter, inſtead of which they always uſe lard. 
They have great quantities of oil, wine, and 
brandy, though not ſo good as in Europe. 
Though it never rains here, yet the want of 
this is ſupplied by retreſhing dews in the noc- 
turnal ſeaſon; ſo that they have as good corn 
and fruits as in Europe, or anywhere elſe. In 
the valleys near the fea the climate is very 
ſcorching, but tempered with breezes from the 
ſea and mountains; far up the country in the 
mountainous parts it is very. rainy and like win- 
ter, when it is very dry weather, and like ſum- 
mer, in the plains. unn 
The moſt remarkable cities and other places 
in this province are, 4 | Was 
28 Ee 2 1. Lima, 
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1. Lima, the capital of the audience, and 
The city of the metropolis of all South Ame- 
Lima. rica, is ſituated in a beautiful plain, 
on the banks of a river of the ſame name, in 
12 deg. 6 min. of fouth latitude, five miles eaſt 
from the port of Callao, which is its port. It 
was founded by Francis Pizarro the conqueror 
of Peru, on the 18th of January 1535, who 
called it Cividad de los Reyes, or, The city of the 
Kings, the plan of which is extremely well 
contrived, the ſtreets perfectly ſtraight, and of 
a'convenient breadth. It extends in length a- 
bout four miles, and two broad, ſurrounded 
with walls twenty feet high, which are orna- 
mented-with baſtions ; but they cannot ſupport 
the weight of cannons, and could be of no de- 
fence againſt any European enemies. 


4 . * 


Its diſtant appearance, from the multitude of 
lofty ſpires and cupolas, is extremely majeſtic ; 
and when you enter it, you ſee the ſtreets laid 
out with the utmoſt regularity, cutting each 
other at equal diſtances, and at right 94 17h 


the houſes, on account of the equality of the 


climate, are lightly roofed, as they are built 


low, and of light materials, to avoid the conſe- 

quences of earthquakes, frequent and dreadful 
in this country; but they are elegantly plaſter- 
ed and painted on the outſide, fo as to have all 
the appearance of free ſtone. The form of the 
city is triangular, the baſe or longeſt fide ex- 
tending along the banks of the river. It has 
in its whole circuit ſeven gates and three po- 
ſterns. What adds greatly to the beauty and 


convenience 


Fo 
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convenience of this city is, that moſt of the 
houſes have a garden, watered by canals drawn 


from the river, ſo that each family commands a - 


little running ſtream for his own uſe, which, in 
4 dry and hot country like this, is no ſmall 
matter of convenience and delight. Here is a 
grand walk by the river-fide, of conſiderable 
length, conſiſting of five rows of fine orange- 
trees. To this the company reſorts in the even- 
ing, drawn in their coaches and calaſhes. Such 
is the opulence of this city, that, excluſive of 
coaches, there are kept in it upwards of $000 
of theſe carriages. The calaſh is drawn by a 


ſingle horſe or mule, and goes on a fingle pair - 


of wheels; yet ſometimes, by the gilding and 
other decorations, the price of one of them a- 
mounts to 1000 crowns. - MH 
In the midſt of the city is a grand ſquare, 
which may be juſtly accounted the fineſt in the 


world ; on the caſt fide of it ſtands the cathe- 


dral; on the north the palace of the viceroy; 
on the weſt ſeveral elegant edifices; and on the 
ſouth are piazzas, with handſome ſhops of all 
ſorts. Lima has fifty- four churches, taking in 
the cathedral, the parochial, and conventual; 
thirteen monaſteries of men, (beſides fix colle- 
ges of Jeſuits), one of which contains 700, and 
another 500 friars and ſervants; twelve nun- 
neries, the principal of which has not leſs than 
zoo nuns ; and twelve hoſpitals, beſides founda- 
tions for the portioning of poor girls. All the 
churches, both conventual and parochial, as alſo 
the chapels, are large, and partly conſtrued of 
| | | | ſtone, 


” 
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ſtone; and adorned with, paintings and other or- 
naments of great value: particularly the cathe- 
dral, the churches, of St Dominico, St Francis, St 
Auguſtine, the fathers of mercy, and that of the 
Jeſuits, are ſo ſplendidly. adorned as to ſurpaſs 
deſcription, a full idea of which can only be 
obtained from the ſight of them. The altars, 
from their haſes to the borders of the paintings, 
are covered with maſſive filver wrought into 
various ornaments. The walls of the churches 
are alſo hung with velvet, or tapeſtry of equal 
value, adorned with gold and ſilver fringes; (all 
which in this country is remarkably dear), and 
on theſe are ſuſpended pieces of plate in va- 
fious figures. If the eye be directed from the 
pillars, the walls, and the ceiling to the lower 
part of the church, it is equally dazzled with 
glittering objects preſenting themſelves on all 
ſides: among which are the candleſticks of 
maſſive gold and ſilver ſix or ſeven feet high, 
placed in two rows along the nave of the church; 
emboſſed tables of the ſame metal, ſupporting 
ſmaller candleſticks; and in the intervals be- 
tween them, pedeſtals, on which ſtand the ſta- 
tues of angels. In fine, the whole churches 
are covered with plate, or ſomething equal to it 
in value. So that divine ſervice in theſe churches 
is performed with a magnificence ſcarcely to be 
imagined. | | 
I ſuch incredible riches are beſtowed on the 
body of the church, how can imagination itſelt 
form an idea of thoſe more immediately uſed in 
divine worſhip, ſuch as the ſacred veſſels, the 
30 | chalices ? 
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chalices? Sc. In the the richneſs of which 
there is a ſort of emulation between the ſeveral 
_ churches. In theſe the gold is covered with 
diamonds, pearls, and gems, ſo as to dazzle the 
eyes of the ſpectator. The gold and filver ſtuffs 
for veſtments, and other ornaments, are always 
the richeſt of the kind that can poſſibly be pro- 
cured. * | 
The magnificence of the inhabitants of Li- 
ma on public folemniti:s is diſplayed, with a 
peculiar dignity ; ſo that among all thoſe obſer- 
ved in America, the public entrance of the 
viceroy is the moſt ſplendid, and in which the 
amazing pomp of Lima is particularly exhibit- 
ed. Nothing is then to be ſeen but rich coaches 
and calaſhes, laces, jewels, and ſplendid equi- 
page, in which the nobility carry their emula- 
tion to an aſtoniſhing height. 
They tell a very remarkable fact, that may 
help us to ſome idea of the vaſt wealth of this 
city. When their viceroy the Duke de la Pala- 
ta made his public entry in 1682, they cauſed 
two of the principal ſtreets to be paved with in- 
gots of filver that had paid the fifth to the 
King ; of between twelve and fifteen inches 
long, four or five in breadth, and two or three 
in thickneſs; the whole of which could not 
amount to leſs than ſixteen or ſeventeen millions 
Sterling. 
Beſides the ceremony of this public entry, 
attended by the ſeveral bodies of the city, ci- 
vil and eccleſiaſtic, in a very grand proceſſion, 
and very ſumptuous collations, Cc. there are 


alſo 
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alſo other eke ſome af which, are an- 
nual; and on theſe occafions the riches and li- 
beralities of the inhabitants are no leſs conſpi- 
cuous, particularly on new year's day, and on 
the twelfth day in the morning. 

The tide of this vaſt wealth is fed from very 
copious ſources, this city being the grand ma- 
gazine for almoſt all the plate of Peru, which 
is coined here; and for the large manufactures 
and natural products of that kingdom, for thoſe 
of Chili, 2 5 for all the luxuries and conve- 
niencies brought from Europe and Aſia. 

The number of Spaniards in this city, ac- 
cording to the loweſt computation, is 7 id to 

amount to zo, ooo, and the whole of the inha- 

bitants of all caſts and colours do not fall ſhort 
of 70,000 ſouls, 

All ranks of people here greatly affect fine 
cloaths, and drelb in a moſt extravagant man- 
ner; and it may be ſaid, that the fineſt ſtuffs 
are more generally ſeen at Lima, than in any 
other place; vanity and oſtentation being under 
no reſtraint. 

Lima is the uſual refidence of the viceroy 
of Peru, who is as abſolute as a king, in the 
courts here, as alſo of Los Charcas, Quito, 
Chili, Panama, and Terra Firma, being go- 
vernor and captain- general of all the kingdoms 
and provinces in South America. Alt ough 
this government is only triennial, yet, at the 
. expiration of that term, the ſovereign, if he 
pleaſes, may prolong it. This office 1s of ſuch 


importance, the viceroy enjoys all the privi- 
leges 
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keges of royalty. He is abſolute in all affairs, 


whether political, military, civil, criminal, or 
relating to the revenue, having officers and tri- 
bunals under him,' for executing the ſeveral 
branches of government; ſo that the grandeur 
of this poſt is in every particular equal to the 
title. For the ſafety of his perſon, and to 
maintain the dignity of his office, he has two 
bodies of guards, one of horſe, conſiſting of 
160 private men, a captain and a lieutenant : 
their uniform is blue, turned up with red, and 
laced with filver. This troop conſiſts, entirely 
of picked men, and all Spaniards. Theſe do 
duty at the principal gate of the palace; and 
when the viceroy goes abroad, he is attended 
with a piquet guard, conſiſting of eight of theſe 
troopers. The ſecond 1s that of the halberdiers, 
conſiſting of fifty men, who are likewiſe all 
Spaniards, dreſſed in blue uniform, and crim- 
ſon velvet waiſtcoats laced with gold. Theſe 
do duty in the rooms leading to the chamber of 
audience, and private apartments. They alfo-. 
attend the viceroy when he appears in public, 
or viſits the officers and the tribunals. The 
only officer of this body is a captain, whoſe poſt 
is reckoned very eminent. Beſides theſe there 
is another guard within the palace, conſiſting 
of 100 men, a captain, a lieutenant, and ſub- 
lieutenant, being a detachment from the garri- 
ſon of Callao. Theſe are occaſionally employ- 
ed in executing the governor's orders, and the 


decrees of the tribunals, after they have received 
the ſanction of his aſſent. 


8-1 The 
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The viceroy, beſides aſſiſting at the courts of 
juſtice, and the councils relating both to the 
finances and war, gives every day public au- 
dience to all forts of perſons ; for which purpoſe 
there are in the palace three very grand and 
ſpacious rooms. fn the firſt, which 1s adorned 
with the portraits of all the viceroys, he re- 
ceives the Indians and other caſts; in the ſecond, 
he gives audience to the Spaniards; and in the 
third, where, under a rich canopy, are placed 

ictures of the King and Queen then reigning, 
hi receives thoſe ladies who deſire to ſpeak to 
him in private, without being known. 

It is reported, that the viceroy can raiſe 
100,000 Bot, and 20, ooo horſe, throughout 
the whole extent of the kingdom; but it is cer- 
tain, that he cannot arm the fiſth of them. 
The garriſon of Lima conſiſts of the militia of 
the city; being fourteen companies of Spaniſh 
infantry, ſeven companies of the corporation of 
commerce, eight companies of Indians, and ſix 
companies of mulattoes, of 100 men each; with 


ten troops of Spaniſh horſe, of fifty men each, 


being 4000 in all. | 

The ſettled appointment of the viceroy is 
40,000 pieces of eight, or 7166 pounds Sterling, 
beſides occaſional falaries, which amount. to 
twice as much, and perquiſites which exceed 
all computation. For as often as he goes to 
Callao, he is entitled to 4000 pieces of eight 
for that little airing ; he BY 10,000 for every 
progreſs into more diſtant parts ; he has the ſole 
diſpoſal of above a hundred great ae ; 
8 and, 
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and, in ſhort, the granting of all triennial em- 


ployments, both ciyil and military, throughout 
the extent of his ample juriſdiction. 

Is is impoſſible to conceive a more pleaſant 
and delightful climate, than that where Lima 
is ſituated. The temperature of the air here 


differs very widely from that of Carthagena, 
though in the ſame latitude with it, ering the 


outh- 


one in the northern, and the other in the 


* 


75 is hot to a degree of inconvenience, this o 
ima is perfectly agreeable ; and the difference 


of the four ſeaſons is ſenſible ; all of them are 


moderate, and none of them troubleſome. The 
inhabitants enjoy all the advantages of the ſea- 
ſons at once; 

brought here; ſo that the markets of Lima have 


all kinds of fruit the whole year round in full 
perfection. There are variety of pleaſant valleys 


in its neighbourhood, watered either naturally, 


or artificially, by living ſtreams, adorned with 


orange-groves, and whatever elſe can render 
them pleaſing or elegant. But with all theſe 


bleflings and advantages, which greatly exceed 


moſt places in the world, it is ſubject to ma- 
ny inconveniencies : particularly, during the 


ſummer, the citizens are moſt terribly torment- 


ed with fleas and bugs, from which the utmoſt 
care is not ſufficient to free the inhabitants. 
Their prodigious increaſe is partly owing to the 
duſt of that dung with which the ſtreets are 
continually covered ; and partly to the flatneſs 
of the roofs, where the ſame duſt, wafted thi- 

FT 2 ther 


ern hemiſphere : for though that of Cartha- 


or the products of all parts are 


U 
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ther by the winds, produces theſe troubleſome 
inſects, which are continually dropping through 
the crevices of the bogrds into the apartments; 
and by that means render it impoſſible for the 
inhabitants, notwithſtanding all their pains, to 
keep their houſes free from them. The moſ- 
quitos are likewiſe very troubleſome, but much 
leſs ſo than-the former. 2 | 
The next, and indeed a moſt dreadful cir- 
cumſtance, is that of earthquakes, to which 
this country is ſo ſubject, that the inhabitants 
are under continual apprehenſions of being bu- 
ried in the ruins of their houſes. Several de- 
plorable inſtances of this kind have happened in 
this city, and lately proved the total deſtruction 
of its buildings. Theſe terrible concuſſions of 
nature are not regular, either with regard to 
their continuance or violence; but the interval 
between them is never of a length ſufficient to 
obliterate the remembrance of them. 
Theſe earthquakes, though ſo ſudden, have 
their preſages. One of the principal of which is 
a rumbling noiſe in the bowels of the earth, 
ſome time before the ſhocks are felt : and this 
noiſe does not continue in the place where it 
was firſt produced ; but ſeems to pervade all the 
adjacent ſubterraneous parts. This is followed 
by diſmal howling of dogs, which ſeem to have 
the firſt, perception of the approaching danger. 
On theſe portents the terrified inhabitants fly 
from their houſes into the ſtreets, with ſuch 
precipitation, that if it happens in the night, 
they appear quite naked; fear, and the . 
0 O 
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of the danger, baniſhing at once all ſenſe of 


decency. | | | 
This ſudden concourſe'is accompanied with: 
the cries of children waked out of their ſleep, 
blended with the lamentations of the women, 
whoſe agonizing prayers to the ſaints increaſe: 
the common at and confuſion. The men 
are alſo too much affected to refrain from 
giving vent to their terror; ſo that the whole 
city exhibits one dreadful ſcene of conſterna- 
tion and horror. Nor does this end with the 
ſhock, none venturing to return to their houſes, 
through fear of a repetition, which frequently 
Ethos thoſe buildings which had been. 
weakened by the firſt. 


The nature of this country is ſo. adapted to, 
earthquakes, that all ages have ſeen their terri- 
ble devaſtations. 1 | 

Since the year 1582, there have happened 
about fifteen concuſſions, beſides that on the 

28th of October 1746, at half an hour after ten 

at night, five hours and three quarters before 

the full of the moon; which began with ſuch. 

violence, that, in little more than three minutes, 

the greateſt part, if not all the buildings, great 

and ſmall, in the whole city, were deſtroyed ; 

burying under the ruins thoſe inhabitants who 

had not made ſufficient haſte into the ſtreets and. 

ſquares, the only places of ſafety in thoſe ter- 

rible convulſions of nature. At length the 

dreadful effects of the firſt ſhock ceaſed, but 
the tranquillity was of ſhort duration: concuſ- 
fions returning ſo repeatedly, that the inhabi- 
tants, 


5 . 
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tants, according to the account ſent of it, com- 
puted 200 in the firſt twenty- four hours: and 
to the 24th of February the following year 
(1747), when the narrative was dated, no leſs 
than 450 ſhocks were obſerved ; ſome of which, 
if leſs permanent, were equal to the firſt in 
„ EE NT 
The fort of Callao (about five miles weſt of 
Lima) at the'very ſame hour tumbled into ruins. 
But what: it ſuffered from the earthquake in its 
buildings, was inconſiderable, when compared 
with the terrible cataſtrophe which followed. 
For'the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occafions, rece- 
ding to a conſiderable diſtance, returned in 
mountainous waves, foaming with the violence 
of the agitation, and ſuddenly turned Callao 
and the neighbouring country into a ſea. This 
was not however totally performed by the firſt 
ſwelling of the waves. For the ſea retiring fur- 
ther, returned with till greater impetuoſity, 
the ſtupendous water covering both the walls, 
and other buildings of the place; fo that what- 
ever had eſcaped the firſt, was now totally over- 
whelmed by thoſe terrible mountains of waves; 
and nothing remained, except a piece of the 
wall of the fort of Santa Cruz, as a memorial 
of this terrible devaſtation. Here were then 
twenty-three ſhips and veſſels, great and ſmall; 
in' the harbour, of which nineteen were ſunk, 
and the other four carried by the force of the 
Waters to a conſiderable diſtance up the country. 
Here the number of inhabitants exceeded 4000, 
of which only a few eſcaped. And it was com- 
REES | : puted 
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pots that the number of people who loſt their 
I 


yes at Lima at the ſame time amounted to no 
leſs than 18,000. However, as the port of Cal- 
lao is ſo excellent, and as it is that by which the 
trade of Lima wholly, and that of all Peru in a 
great meaſure, muſt be carried on, we cannot 
doubt, but that a new city is already built there ; 
and that Lima is reſtored to its former luſtre; 
eſpecially as this latter is the centre of fo vaſt a 
trade, and the ſeat of ſo great a government. 

2. Callao, the harbour of Lima, extends 
along the coaſt, on a low flat point @,. 
of land,; being the largeſt, faireſt, Tied 
and moſt ſecure road in the South ſea ; for ſhips 
anchor in what depth of water they pleaſe, and 
without any Js =" 2h of danger. The iſland 
of St Lawrence breaks the ſurges that come 
from the ſouth-weſt, being fituated to the 
north-weſt of the little iſland of Callao, which 
lies before the town : but in the opening be- 
tween theſe iſlands, there are ſome other ſmall 
iſles or rocks. The town contains 500 families, 
and was fortified in the reign of King Philip IV. 
with an incloſure flanked by ten baſtions on the 
land-fide, as alſo by ſome redans and plain ba- 
ſtions on the edge of the ſea, where there were 
four batteries to command the port and road: 
but at preſent the garriſon and fortifications are 
ſaid to be very inconſiderable. 

All the conveniencies and neceſſaries for navi- 
gation are to be found in this port, particularly 
' wooding and watering. It has an extenſive 

trade: | they import from Chili cordage, 

| leather, 
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leather, tallow, hides, dried fiſh, and corn; 


from Chiloe cedar planks, woollen manufactures, 


particularly carpets; ſugars, cocoa, and naval 


ſtores from Guiaquil, and other places of Peru; 


as alſo the commodities of Mexico, and the 


Eaſt Indies from Acapulco. 


Beſides the annual ſhips to Acapulco, here 
are two flotas which annually fail from Callao, 
the one for Arica, and the other for Panama. 


The former ſails about the end of F ebruary, and 
receives at Arica the ſilver ſent from Potoſi, and 
returns towards the end of March. The latter 


ſails for Panama the beginning of May, with 
the wealth brought from Potoſi and Chili; as 
alſo with the King's revenue, and merchandiſes 
from all parts of Peru: and on the return of 
this fleet, laden with European commodities, 
they are diſpoſed of from hence, partly by ſea, 
and partly by land, to all the different places to 
which they are deſtined. 
3. Cuſco, anciently the capital of peru, and 
Cake. the ſeat of the yncas, is ſituated in 
weſt longitude 71 deg. 30 ſec. and 
I 3 deg. 15 min. of ſouth latitude about 360 
miles to the eaſtward of Lima. It ſtands in an 
uneven cbuntry ſurrounded with mountains on 
every ſide, near the rivers of Yncay and Apurina; 
ſtill retaining ſome marks of its former magni- 
ficence, being ſuch as will always ſtrike intelli- 
gent ſtrangers with a juſt idea of the wiſdom, 
opulence, and potency of the ancient monarchs 
of the country; notwithſtanding oß all the pains 
which the Spaniards have taken to pull down and 


deſtroy 
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deſtroy the royal palaces, and magnificent tem- 
ples, out of whoſe ruins they have built their 
own houſes. 
De la Vega compares ancient Cuſco to an- 
cient Rome: for, 1½, Like Rome, he obſerves, 
it was founded by its own kings; and, 2dly, Was 
the metropolis of many nations ſubjected to its 
empire. zaly, It might be compared to Rome 
for the excellency of its laws; and, 4thly, For 
the admirable virtues and endowments of its 
citizens, who were remarkable for their politi- 
cal virtues, as well as military diſcipline. How- 
ever, he ſays, it muſt be confeſſed, that Rome 
had one great advantage in her knowledge of 
letters, which rendered her fame immortal, 
whereas poor Cuſco had only memory and tra- 
dition to deliver its great actions to poſterity: 
The city is now entirely built after the Spa- 
niſh-manner, being thrown into large ſquares 
with piazzas, from whence the principal ſtreets, 
which are very long and broad, run in dire - 
lines, and theſe again are croſſed by other ſtreets 
at right angles. Beſides the cathedral, there are 
ſeveral churches, monaſteries, and nunneries, 
as alſo ſome hoſpitals. It contains about 40,000 
inhabitants, three parts of which are Indians, 
who are very induſtrious and ingenious. Though 
little inſtructed in the art, a taſte for painting 
prevails, and ſome performances of the In- 
dians of Cuſco have met with applauſe in Italy. 
An incredible quantity of pictures are painted 
here, which are diſperſed all over Peru and 
Chili. They have here likewiſe manufactures 
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of bays and cotton, and they work largely in 
leather, in moſt of the ways in which it is 
r 
The air of Cuſco is very freſh and healthy; 
the valleys about the city abound with corn and 
fruit, where the Spaniards have their gardens 
and country-ſeats. | 
4. Arequipa is ſituated in the valley of Quil- 
 Afequiva. C in 16 deg. 40 min. ſouth lati- 
tude, about 380 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Lima, and 240 ſouth-weſt of Cuſco. Here the 
air is very temperate, and the town exceeding 
pleaſant, containing four or five hundred houſes; 
but it is very ill fortified, conſidering its import- 
ance; for the greateſt part of the ſilver from 
Los Charcas, Potoſi, and Porco, is brou ght here, 
to be ſent to Callao, and from thence to Pana- 
ma. The adjacent country abounds in corn and 
wine, but there is a dreadful vulcano near the 
town, which frequently cauſes very terrible 
earthquakes, Frezier ſays, the town is ſeventy- 
two miles from the ſea, and that its port is call- 
ed Quilca, which is little reſorted to, becauſe 
there is no ſecure anchorage. 
5. Piſco, or Piſca, is a port-town, ſituated 
Piſco, about a quarter of a league from the 
Seri ſea, in 13 deg. 50 min. of ſouth la- 
titude, about 124 miles ſouth of Lima. The 
whole town conſiſts of 300 families, among 
which are ſome whites, but. the moſt of them 
are meſtizoes, mulattoes, and negroes, who are 
governed by a corregidor, and a council for the 


adminiſtration of juſtice. The road of Piſco is 
large 
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large enough to contain a royal navy, being 
open to the northward, from whence no dan- 
gerous winds blow in that latitude, and the 
ſhips are ſheltered from the uſual winds, which 
blow from the 8. S. W. The neighbouring 
country is almoſt entirely planted with vines, 
of which excellent wine is made, to be-ſent to 
Lima, and other places. All the ſhips that 
fail from Callao for the northern or Gathern 
coaſts take their proviſions of wine and brandy 
here, and ſome veſſels take their loading of 
them for Panama, which is afterwards ſent by 
land to Porto-Bello, and from thence to Cartha- 
ena, 
: 6. Yca, Valverde, or the green vale, is about 
forty-one miles ſouth-weſt of Piſco, 
being a beautiful and opulent town, 
inhabited by about 500 Spaniards, who are go- 
verned by a lieutenant appointed by his Ga 
tholic Majeſty. The town has a port, about. 
„ Lp? miles from it, called Porto Quemado, 
where the Spaniards carry the wine which is 
made in the adjacent valley, from whence it 
is tranſported to Lima, and other places. jo. 
75 9 is „N city, ſituated in 
12 deg. of ſouth latitude, about 180 | 
de een of Piſco, and 180 OY 
eaſt of Lima, being ſeated at the foot of a high 
mountain, in a very agreeable country, fruitful 
in all forts of proviſions. It is both large and 
populous, conſiſting of more than 10,000 inha- 
bitants, and the number of the Indians who pay 
tribute in the diſtri of this city are reckoned 
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to amount to 30, ooo. Here are three ſpacious 
churches, ſeveral convents, and a fine hoſpital, 
the houſes being built with ſtone, and covered 
with pantiles. The inhabitants carry on a very 
conſiderable trade, and have ſeveral valuable 
manufactures. The fields produce excellent 
corn, and the paſtures feed large herds of cattle, 
being watered by ſeveral brooks and rivulets. 
8. Truxillo is fituated about fix miles from 
Truxillo. the fea, on the banks of a little ri- 
| ver, in ſouth latitude 8 deg. 16 min. 
N about 250 miles north-weſt from Lima. It is 
juſtly reckonedone of the principal cities in Peru, 
being not only at preſent the reſidence of the 
royal officers of this diſtri, within which there 
j are 50,000 tributary Indians, but alſo having 
* formerly 500 houſes and four monaſteries, which 
1 have lately been on the decline; yet the town 
was ſo ſtrong when Dampier was there in 1684, 
| that it deterred his companions from attacking 
= it, after they had made the neceſſary prepara- 
| tions. The inhabitants have a great trade of 
flax, brandy, ſugar, wine, and marmalade, of 
which they export ſeveral ſhip-loads annually 
| to ſupply the city of Panama. Guanchaco ſerves 
| Truxillo for a port, being a ſmall fiſher-town, 
about fix miles weſt of the other. 4 
There are many other towns in this audience; 
as Caxamalca, Guanca Velica, Santa, or La Pa- 
rilla, Camana, Cotambas, Naſca, Otoca, Tanuo, 
Campas, Comabos, Chancay, Caxatombo, and 
many others of leſs importance, which would 
de too tedious to deſcribe. 


3. The 


. | 
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3. The audience of Los Charcas, or La Plata, 
is bounded by the audience of Lima The audience 
on the north, by Paraguay on the of Los Char- 
eaſt, by Chili and Tucuman on the . 
ſouth. It extends along the ſea-coaſt from Rio 
Tamma in 17 deg. 10 min. of ſouth latitude to 
the 25th deg. ſo that its length in a ſtraight line 
is 570 miles; but conſidering the windings of 
the coaſt, it may be reckoned above 600; and 
its greateſt extent, from eaſt to weſt, is about 
400, though much leſs in ſome places. The 
climate is indifferent, for it is exceſſive hot on 
the coaſt, whereas the interior parts of the coun- 
try partake much of the other extreme: how- 
ever, the ſoil is generally fruitful, being render- 
ed fo by art in the valleys, and made ſo by na- 
ture among the mountains ; for the inland parts 
are ſufficiently watered, though there are few 
rivers upon the coaſt. The commodities of the 
country are filver and. gold, as alſo pimento 
which grows upon the coaſt. 

The principal cities and moſt remarkable 
places in this province are, 

1. La Plata, called alſo Chaquiſaca, is the 
capital of the province, anq; recei- I w,... 
ved its name from the filver mines 7 
in its neighbourhood, which were the firſt that 
were wrought by the Spaniards. It is fituated 
in a fine plain on one of the ſources of the great 
river Plate, in 65 deg. 30 min. of welt longi- 
, tude, and 19 deg. 33 min. of ſouth latitude, 
being about 2 50 miles diſtant from the ſea, and 
780 ſouth-eaſt of Lima. This city is ay 
ence 
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dence of the governor of the province, and an 
archiepiſcopal ſee, erected by Sith Paul V. in 
1605, to which the Biſhops of La Paz, St Mi- 
guel de Eſtero, St Cruz de la Sierra, Aſſumption 
in Paraguay, and La Trinidad de Buenos Ayres 
are ſuffragans. The houſes are well built, and 


the cathedral is very magnificent; beſides which 
there are fourteen churches and ſeveral con- 


vents; for the town is ſo large that it formerly 
contained 800 natural Spaniards, with 60,000 
tnbutary natives under its juriſdiction; but it 
has been greatly diminiſhed in ſplendour fince 
ſeveral of its mines have been abandoned, upon 
the diſcovery of thoſe of Potofi. 11 
2. Potoſi takes its name from the mountain 
Potok, At the bottom of which it ſtands, 
| being ſituated in 66 deg. 16 min. of 
weſt longitude, and in 20 Jeg. 26 min. of ſouth 


latitude, about ſixty miles diſtant from La Plata, 


in one of the moſt barren countries of America, 
where there are neither trees, graſs, nor ſhrubs 
to be found, but the richeſt filver mines that 
ever were diſcovered, which has brought ſuch 


- multitudes of people there, that it is become 


one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in 
Peru; nor is it ill ſupplied with proviſions from 
all the adjacent countries within 100-miles of 
the place, where they bring all kinds of com- 
modities and provifions, which meet with a 
yery beneficial market. 

The town is about fix miles in circumference, 
the buildings are beautiful, and the churches 
elegant. The Spaniſh inhabitants are ſaid to 


amount 
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amount to 10,000, and Frezier ſays, there are 
above 60, ooo Indians; for the King of Spain 
obliges the neighbouring pariſhes to ſend a cer- 
tain number of Indians yearly to Potoſi to work 
in the mines, where 1500 or 2000 of them are 
conſtantly employed, at the price of. two rials, 
or ten pence halfpenny Sterling, a-day ; but 
though the generality of them go to this ſervi- 
tude with the utmoſt reluctance, they ſoon for- 
get their former habitations, and continue ſet- 
tled at Potoſi, which makes it ſo populous. The 
Spaniards and Creolians are poſſeſſed of immenſe 
riches ; their churches dazzle the eyes of the 
ſpectator, by reaſon of the great quantities of 
gold and filver with which they are decorated, 
The cloaths of the citizens are of gold and ſil- 
yer ſtuffs; their kitchen-furniture all of filver, 
and the houſehold furniture of the meaneſt in- 
S habitants ſumptuous to exceſs; but proviſions 
are very dear, eſpecially firing, which is entirely 
of charcoal, brought from a great diſtance, at 
leaſt upwards of 100 miles. 

The mines of Porco were wrought in the time 
of the yncas, but they never knew thoſe of Po- 
toſi, which were accidentally diſcovered by an 
Indian in 1545, and afterwards wrought by the 

. Spaniards. The earth is of a dark red colour, 
and the mountain in the form of a cone, being 
three miles in circumference at the bottom, 
and three quarters of a mile at the top, as alſo 
three quarters of a mile in aſcent; but natural- 

' ly dry, cold, and barren ; for it is generally ob- 
441 that where the earth is enriched with 


this 
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this kind of treaſure, there are no fruitful fields 
or verdant paſtures. The mines of Potoſi were 
rendered the more valuable, becauſe the miners 
were never prevented by water from carrying 
on their work, as frequently happens in other 
mines, though they have ſunk 1 to a great 
deep; theſe mines are the inheritance of ages; 
and, after having enriched the world for cen- 
turies, ſtill continue the inexhauſtible ſources 
of new treaſures. They are not however quite 
ſo valuable now as formerly; not ſo much from 
any failure of the vein, as from the immenſe 
depth to which they have purſued it, which, 
by the greater labour neceſſary, leſſens the pro- 
fit on what it yields, in proportion as they de- 
ſcend; beſides, new mines are daily opened, 
which are worked at a lefs expenſe. The poor 
flaves who toil in theſe ſubterraneous paſlages, 
receive neither light nor heat from the Fn, 
which makes the air ſo cold and unwholeſome, 
that a perſon, at his firſt entrance into them, is 
ſrized with a diſorder reſembling the ſea-ſick- 
neſs; the labourers work alternately night and 
day, which is equally the ſame to them, as they 
are conſtantly employed by candle-light, and 
entirely naked, to prevent them from con- 
cealing any of the treaſure. In Frezier's time 
there were upwards of 70,000 ſouls employed 
in theſe mines; but it is faid, their number is 
conſiderably abated fince. | 
3. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or the holy croſs 
SantaCruzde Of the mountain, is the capital of a 
ka Sierra. little province of the ſame name, K 

LY the 
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the eaſt, and under the juriſdiction of Los Char- 
cas; fituated at the foot of a mountain, on the 
banks of a rivulet called Guapay, in 18 deg. of 
ſouth latitude ; the river flows from a rock, and 
runs through the town into a lake full of deli- 
eious fiſn. The houſes are of ſtone, covered 
with palm- trees: it is the ſea of a- biſhop, 
where there is a cathedral. The Indians in the 
neighbourhood of this place were formerly ſo 
poor, that they uſed to clothe themſelves with 
oſtrich feathers ; but the Spaniards have taught 

them the uſe of cotton, with which hey now 

carry on a conſiderable trade. 

4. Miſque is about twenty-five miles fouth * 
Santa Cruz, being a ſmall town, but zngdue. 
abounding in vineyards, whoſe wine 
is ſent to Potoſi, 

5. Porco is ſituated twenty-five miles weſt of 

| Potoſi, and was remarkable for its 
filver mines, before thoſe of Potoſi 
were diſcovered ; for the latter being richer, 
and not incommoded by water, drew all the 
undertakers and workmen from the-former ; 
but if thoſe of Potoſi were decayed or exhauſt- 
ed, it is probable thoſe of Porco will be reſort- 
ed to again. 

6. La Paz, the city of peace, is ſeated ih a 
fruitful plain, near the ſpring-head - u. = 
of a river, called Cajana, being about 
210 miles north-weſt of La Plata, and 12 
eaſt from the ſea. The adjacent country is ful 

of ſprings, fruit-trees, and fields of maize; 
with rich gold mines, and good falt pits; ha- 
H h ving 
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ving alſo a temperate aide abpt from the be- 
ginning of December tiff March, when the 
continual rains occaſion fevers. 
7. Arica is ſituated in 70 deg. 20 min. weſt 
Ae. © longitude, and 18 deg. 27 min. 
| 7: ſouth latitude, being. a p 


| 54 port to Po- 
toſi, though it is above 245 miles diſtant from 
it to the north-weſt. . The ſhori ĩs full of great 
ſtones, has little water and always rough: ſo 
that boats cannot ſet any thing aſhore, except 
in three little creeks, the beſt of which is at the 
foot of the headland; It was a ſtrong and po- 
pulous town in 1680, when Dampier and his 
companions, commanded by Captain Watling, 
were repulſed with great loſs „ inhabi- 


tants: but Frezier, who was there in 1712, 


fays, it has fallen to decay, and deſerves only | 


the name of a village; for the earthquakes have 
depopulated the town, which now conſiſts only 
of about 1 50 families of blacks, mulattoes, and 
Indians; with a few whites. The houſes are 
but meanly built, and moſtly covered with mats. 
The — is tolerably handſome; be- 
ſides, there are two monaſteries and an hoſpital. 
Father Feuille obſerves, that formerly the 
filver was brought by land from Potoſi to A rica, 
where it was ſhipped off for Lima, which great- 
ly contributed to the enrichment of Arica : but 
fince Sir Francis Drake took three barks in this 
port, in one of which there were 1 140 pounds 
weight of ſilver, the Spaniards for ſome time 
would not expoſe ſuch treaſures to be plunder- 
ed; and therefore came to the reſolution of 
S A > ſending 
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ſending all their ſilyer to Lima by land, though 
it is a very tedious and expenſive journey. 
However, they now continue to bring the ſilver 
hich purpoſe the flota from Callao 
comes here annually in order to convey it to Li-- 
ma and Panama. 0 $55 7 5 
The vale of Arica is about three miles wide 
next the ſea; about three miles up the vale, is 
the village of St Michael de Sapa, where they 
begin to cultivate the Agi, or Guinea pepper, 
which is ſown throughout all the higher part of 
the vale; and there are many farms, that have 
no other produce but this pepper ; of which the 
Spaniards are ſo fond, that abundance of mer- 
ants come down every year, and carry all away 


"that grows in the vales of Arica, Sama, Taena, 


Locumba, and others about thirty miles diſtant ; 
from whence it is reckoned, that there are an- 
nually exported to the value of 107,500 pounds 
Sterling. rt d a N | 

There are many other towns both on the 
coaſts, and in the interior parts of this coun- 
try, but not of ſuch importance as to merit a 
particular deſcription. Though it is neceſſary 
to mention that there is a conſtant intercourſe 
between the mines and the port of Arica: for 
the conveniency of which, there are inns at 
every twelve miles; and it is computed that 
there are 200 perſons employed as carriers, or 
in the management of the inns; yet this is no- 


thing in compariſon of the numbers employed 


in the ſame way, with reſpe& to the inland 
commerce of the mines; for as this extends 
H h 2 through 
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through all South America, there are no leſs 
than 10, ooo people concerned therein, who are 
continually in motion; and beſides all this, 
there is a communication, both by land and 
water, between Potoſi and Buenos Ayres, near 
the mouth of the river Plate, by which, if the 
crown of Spain thought fit, the ſilver might, 
with great eaſe, be brought into Europe. 


e - thi ld ON. 


A ſhort account of the ancient Peruvians ; their go- 

' vernment, cuſtoms, and religion. —Peru at pre- 

N poſſeſſion of a different fort of people; 
* their characters. The ſlavery of the Indians. 
Honours paid to the deſcendents of the yncas, an 
Indian feſtival, &c. 


HE Peruvians, like other Indians, were | 
generally of a middle ſtature, and an 
olive complexion ; but of a perfect copper co- 
Jour near the equator ; their — like that of 
all the other people between the tropics, was 
black; moſt of them had their heads ſhaved, 
and their beards pulled off with tweezers, from 
time to time. 

Before the yncas ſubdued all the country, 
there was no — of any conſequence a- 
mong the Peruvians; they either lived abſolute- 
ly free, or under petty princes or lords, like the 
caziques of moſt part of America. The ſeve- 
ral nations were chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their 
head-drefſes; for ſome wore whole pieces of 

cotton 
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cotton linen wrapped about their heads, like 


turbans; others had only a fingle piece of 


linen tied about their heads; ſome wore a kind 
of hats; others caps in the form of a ſugar-loaf; 


with ſeveral other different faſhions, which 


never altered, continuing the ſame in their re- 
ſpective nations and tribes, from generation to 
generation. But this is to be underſtood of the 
better ſort of people, for thoſe of an inferior 
rank went bare- headed. The head-dreſs cap, 


or turban, ſeems to have been granted to their 
chiefs, as a mark of diſtinction. 


Blas Valera ſays of the Peruvians, that they 
exceeded moſt nations in the world for vivacity 
of wit, and ſolidity of judgment. If they had 
any thing that ſeemed ſhocking to the Euro- 
peans, it proceeded not from the want of parts, 
or endowments of mind; but from their being 
unpractiſed in the politer cuſtoms of Europe, 


and from their want of maſters to inſtruct them 


in the liberal ſciences: as a proof of this, thoſe 
Indians who had the advantage of ſuch inſtruc- 
tion, after the arrival of the Spaniards, became 
1 proficients than the Spaniards them- 
elves, and would imitate any thing they ſaw fo 
exactly, without being taught, that it ſurpriſed 
the European artiſts. 
Though the Peruvians had no knowledge of 
letters, characters, or other ſort of writing, any 
more than the reſt of the American Indians ; 


| = they had methods to preſerve their ancient 


iſtories, and the maxims and rules relating to 
their government, For this purpoſe, they were 
very 
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very exact in their traditions, which the youth 


rereived from their elders, and delivered to 


cheir children, as a thing ſacred, and * 


V to be obſerved': belides, they had a fort of 
pictures to upply the want of writing z but the 

moſt I and unintelligible things to the 

Spaniards were what the Indians called quipos, 

which confiſted of | abundance of twiſts, or 

threads put together, full of variety of knots, 

and diverſity of colours; every one of them 


ſignifying ſomething, ſo that a bunch of theſe 
threads ſerved them inſtead of a book, whereby 
they told all things in their hiſtory, knew their 
- Jaws and ceremonies, and kept accounts to ad 
miration. 


Acoſta relates, that the yncas (which, i in the 
Indian language, ſignifies King or Emperor) be- 
gan to reign about three or four hundred years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards ; but for a 
long time, their dominions did not extend above 
ſixteen or twenty miles round the city of Cuſco, 
where they had their original, _ gradually 


ſtretched farther over all the country of Peru, 


from above Quito in the north, to the ſouther- 
moſt boundaries of Chili, being a tract of 


| BW ground almoſt zooo miles long. In breadth 
| their kingdom extended from the South ſea on 


the weſt, to the great plains beyond the Andi an 
mountains on the eaſt, where ſtood the Yncas' 
Pacara, being a fortreſs erected to ſecure: the 
frontiers on that fide ; but they went no farther 
there, becauſe of the great waters, moraſſes, 


lakes, and rivers, that were in the way to ob- | 


oy. - +: ſtruct 
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ſtruct their paſſage. Theſe yncas ſurpaſſed al! 

the other nations of America in the att of go- 
FF yernment and politics; but mueh more in cou- 
nge and martial diſcipline. In the firſt chapter 

of this part, we gave a ſhort account of the riſe 
and grandeur of theſe yncas, ſo ſhall not reſume 
it here; only obſerve, that they, by wiſe and 
pradent methods, ſoon civilized the greateſt 


part of the Peruvian empire, and reduced tie 


wandering and uncivilized Indians to the happi- 
neſs of ſociety. They taught them how to cul- 
tivate their lands; enacted many excellent laws, 
and governed their ſubjects by juſtice and _ 
equity. | 32, 1,917 2023 bee, 
> Garcillafſo de la Vega obſerves, that the 

yncas divided their dominions into four parts, 
and all the people were ſo diſtributed, that there 
were officers/ to every ten, every fifty, every 
hundred, and every thouſand ; who were to ſee 
that they wanted for nothing, and committed 
no offence; ſo that the ynca knew exactly the 
number of his ſubjects. In every village there 
were judges, '' who decided all controverſies 
without appeal; but the ynca himſelf determi- 
ned all diſputes between provinces. The peo- 
ple paid the greateſt honour imazinable to their 
ſovereigns, who had ſecret emiſſaries in all 
parts, to give them intelligence of any miſde- 
meanor, which they cauſed to be ſeverely pu- 
niſnec. e 1d 
Although the yncas were abſolute over the 
eſtates and perſons of their ſubjects, yet they 
did not oppreſs them. Special care was taken 
. | that 
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that the fields ſhould: be tilled and ſown, which 
was divided into three parts; the firſt belonged 
to the temples of the ſun, the next to the ynca, 
and the third to the perſon who cultivated the 
farm. The ynca exacted no other duty from 
his ſubjects than the ſowing, reaping, and carry- 


ing in of his corn to the granaries, with the 


Cloaths and armour. for his ſoldiers; for the 
Emperor received gold and filver from his ſub- 

jects as a preſent," not as a duty; becauſe they 
had no other uſe of thoſe metals than to adorn 
their temples and palaces. 

The yncas farther affirmed, that. they only 
had the true religion, and knew how God ought 
to be worſhipped and ſerved; for which reaſon 
they were commiſſioned to inſtruct all their 
ſubjects; and accordingly they inſiſted ſo much 
on their rites and ceremonies, that they had a- 
bove 400 places of worſhip, in Cuſco; and as 
they extended their conqueſts, they introduced 
Sheirirehoionesn! n ey 
The principal object of their adoration was 
Viracocha pachayacha ha hic, that is, the Crea- 
tor of the world, and next to him the ſun, who, 
as well as all their other quaras, or idols, they 
ſaid had / their virtue and being from Gop, 
with whom they interceded. Next to the ſun 
they worſhipped thunder, pretending that it was 
a man in heaven who had power over tlie rain, 
hail, thunder, and every thing in the region of 
the air, upon which account they offered him 
ſeveral ſorts of ſacrifices; but Viracocha, the 
ſun, and the thunder, were worſhipped in 2 
1 | different 


— 
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different manner from the other deities, which | 
were the moon, the morning-ſtar, the Pleiades, 
the rainbow, the earth, and the ſea. The 
ſhepherds alſo worſhipped the ſtar called /yra, 
which they ſaid was a ſheep of different colours, 
that preſerved their cattle; and others adored 
a ſtar, which they imagined had charge over 
ſnakes. The forecited author ſays, that they 
gave or offered nothing to Gop, becauſe he is 
Lord of all; but they offered ſacrifices of ſheep, 
corn, garments, and other things'to the ſun, for 
which purpoſe they had many prieſts, one of 
whom was the chief of the reſt. They conſe- 
crated virgins to the ſun at eight years of age, 
like the Roman veſtals, of which there were a- 
bout 1000 in the city of Cuſco, who never went 
abroad, but were employed in ſpinning for the 
King and Queen. They alſo made the bread 
uſed at ſacrifices, with the liquor called aca, for 
the-uſe of the ynca and his family to drink on 
feſtivals ; all the veſſels they uſed being either 
of ſilver or gold. 

Coreal relates, that theſe virgins were to 
make a vow of chaſtity for life, and were kept 
in a convent, from hot eee were not ſuf- 
fered to ſtir upon pain of death. They were 
guarded by prieſts appointed for that purpoſe 
only; and if any of theſe virgins _ preg- 
nant, ſhe was puniſhed with death, unleſs ſhe 
would ſwear that ſhe owed-her pregnancy to 

the ſacred influence of the ſun, which was an 
infallible device to ſave the mother, the chald, 
ang the prieſt, by whoſe miniſtry the ſun had 
| 1 i vouchſafed 
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vouchſafed to operate on the veſtal. This di- 
vine pregnancy, ſays La Martiniere, which was 
aſcribed to the pretended intercourſe of the ſun 
with a virgin, was no doubt the ſource of many 
irregularities; and further adds, that by this 
means the ſun had a multitude of children. 

Although the houſes of the Indians in gun 
were very mean, built of mud, in the form of 
an arbour, covered with ftraw on the mountains, 
and in the plains with ſedge; yet their public 
ſtructures were extraordinary great, where they 
very artificially laid ſtones of a ſurpriſing mag- 
nitude, which was done by perſeverance of la- 
bour and multitude of people; for there was 
one principal guaca or temple in every province, 
befides ſome that were univerſal for all the do- 
- minions of the yncas, particularly two, which 
were much more magnificent than the reſt; the 
one being about twelve miles from Lima, and | 
the other at Cuſco, called he temple of Pachia- 
mac, where was an idol of the fun all in pure 
gold, and richly ornamented with jewels. 

Thus theſe yncas reigned for a long period 
of time over this extenſive empire, till the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards amongſt them in the fif- 
teenth century, who ſoon reduced them and 
their ſubjects to a ſtate of abject ſlavery, under 
which they at preſent groan. _ 

The number of inhabitants in this great king- 
dom, which hiſtorians repreſent by millions, is 
vaſtly diminiſhed fince the conqueſt by the 
Spaniards, whoſe works at the mines have prin- 
cipally contributed towards this ann 

5 beſides, 
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beſides, the cruelties of the corregidors and cu- 
rates, have alſo induced many to go and join 
the neighbouring Indian nations that are un- 
conquered, not being able any longer to endure 
the tyrannical dominion. of the Spaniards. It 
is true, the common people of Peru were vaſſals 
and ſlaves to their yncas before the Spaniards 
conquered their country; but their princes 


treated them with the lenity of parents, where- 


as the Spaniards exerciſed upon them all the ſe- 
verity of tyrants. However, ſome of the poor 
Indians were benefited by this alteration of go- 
yernment, at leaſt imagined themſelves to be ſo 
at firſt; for the Spaniards gave many of them 
their — 9 and made uſe of them in redu- 
cing the reſt of their countrymen to ſlavery; but 
when the conqueſt was completed, theſe Indians 
were not much better treated than the reſt, till 
the Kings of Spain, by their repeated edicts, 


= 4 lled the adventurers and planters to treat 


ndians as ſubjects, and not as ſlaves; ſince 


wbich time — Spaniards introduced great 


numbers of African ſlaves to work in the mines, 
and perſorm other laborious ſervices: beſides, 
the 3 oxen, and mules, that have been 
tranſported to Peru, have made it leſs neceſſary 
to exact the ſame ſevere and laborious ſervices 
from the Indians as formerly, ſuch as carrying 
the baggage, and drawing the carriages of the 
Spaniards, which occaſioned the deſtruction of 


great multitudes of them. 


Peru is now in the poſſeſſion of a very dif- 
ferent ſet of people than it was at the time of 
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the Spaniſh conqueſts : for, beſides the native 


Indians, there are the deſcendents of many Eu- 
ropeans, as alſo of many African yy. of both 
ſexes, who have been tranſported there-in'great 
numbers; and whoſe mixed embraces have gi- 
ven Tie to another race, which is a compound 
of all three, having different features and dif- 
ferent complexions from the people of any of 
the three parts of the world from whence they 

are derived. | | | | 
Only thoſe who were born in Spain are call- 
ed Spaniards. If any perſon is born of a Spa- 
niſh father and mother in America, he is called 
a Creohan, as are alſo the children of the Peru- 
vian negroes; and it is ſaid, that this term of 
Creole came firſt from the negroes, who gave 
this denomination to their children that were 
born there, as a diſtinction from the native 
Africans. The children procreated between a 
Spaniard and an Indian, or between à Spaniard 
and a negro are called meſtizoes ; thoſe org of 
a negro and an Indian are called mulattoes, or 
molatas; and the children of theſe mulattoes are 
called cholo by the Spaniards, which ſignifies a 
. dog of a mongrel breed, nor are they held in 

much better eſtimation. 
The manners of the Spaniards and Creolians 
in Peru reſemble, with little difference, thoſe of 
the Spaniards and Creolians of Mexico. Divi- 
ſion is the great inſtrument in which the Spa- 
niards truſt for the preſervation of their colo- 
nies. The native Spaniard has all the lucrative 
offices, civil, ceclefiaſtic, and military. He de- 
ſpiſes 
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ſpiſes the Creolian; the Creolian hates and 
envies him : both contemn and abuſe the In- 
dians, who, on their fide, are not inſenſible of 
the indignities they ſuffer. The blacks are en- 
couraged to trample on the Indians, and to con- 
ſider their intereſts as altogether oppoſite; whilſt 
the Indians, in their nominal freedom, look 
with an envious diſdain upon the ſlavery of the 
negroes. | 45 a | 
Frezier reports, that, notwithſtanding the 
wars, and the deſtruction of the Indians by the 
Spaniards, there is ſtill a family of the race of 
the yncas living at Lima, whoſe: chief is ac- 
knowledged by the King of Spain as a deſcend- 
ent of the Emperors of Peru, and as ſuch his 
Catholic Majeſty gives him the title of coin, 
ordering the viceroy, at his entering into Lima, 

kim a ſort of public homage. Thus, at 
every change of a viceroy, they externally ho- 
nour the memory of the ſovereignty of that 
Emperor, whom they have unjuſtly deprived of 
his dominions. What is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary, the Spaniards ſuffer the Indians to cele- 
brate an annual feſtival, in which plays are re- 
preſented, commemorating the overthrow- of 
their own ſtate, Theſe are ated with all the 
horrid and aggravating circumſtances which at- 
tended this event, and the people are at that time 
ſo enraged, that the Spaniards find it dangerous 
to go abroad. In the city of Lima there is an- 


_ 


_— celebrated a feſtival of this kind with a 


grand proceſſion, wherein they carry, in a fort 
of triumph, the remaining deſcendent of the 
Vuucas 
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yncas of Peru, and his wife, who, at that time, 
receive all. imaginable honours in the moſt me- 
lancholy pomp, from a race bowed down with 
the ſenſe of the common bondage of prince and 
people. This throws the moſt affecting gloom 
over the feſtival, that renews the image of their 
— cio r 
The religion of all Peru appears to be the 
ſame, from what nation or mixture of nations 
ſoever the preſent inhabitants are deſcended ; 
which is owing to the inquiſition that reigns 
here with greater terror than in any other part 
of the world, whereby both Indians and negroes 
are compelled to profeſs themſelves Catholics. 
As to the characters of the magiſtrates and 
clergy here, and of the government, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtic, they are much the ſame with 
thoſe of New Spain, of which an account was 
given when treating of that kingdom. 
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A Aſcriptim of the principal iſlands upon the coaf 
of Peru; as alſo of the Gallapagos, and the 
iflands of Solomon. f ** 


ere are ſeveral iſlands upon the coaſt of 
Peru; but the moſt remarkable are thoſe 
of Lobos, Puna, and Plata. 

1. The iſles of Lobos, or Seals, according to 


The idands Dampier, are two little iſlands, each 


of Lobos. of them about a mile round, and of 
an indifferent height, ſituated in 6 deg. 20 min, 
8 = | of 
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of ſouth latitude, being about 135 miles north= 
weſt of Truxillo. The ſame author diſtin- 
guiſhes them by the names of Lobos de la mer, 
and Lobos de la terra, between which, he ſays, 
there is a ſmall channel, fit for boats only, and 
that there are ſeveral rocks lying on the north 
fide of the iſlands, a little way \ the ſhore. 


There is a ſmall cove or ſandy bay, ſheltered 
from the winds, at the weſt end of the moſt. 


eaſterly iſland, where ſhips may careen, but the 
reſt of the coaſt is rocky and dangerous. With- 
in land they are both of them rocky, and partly 
ſandy, being barren, without freſh water, tree, 
ſhrubs, graſs, herbs, or any land-animals, except. . 
fowls, of which there are great multitudes, par- 
ticularly boobies and penguins; befides, great 
numbers of ſeals and ſea-hons come aſhore up- 
on both iſlands. He further adds, that there is 
good riding between the eaſtermoſt iſland and 
the rocks, in ten, twelve, or fourteen fathom; 


for the wind here commonly blows from the 


ſouth, and the iſland lying eaft and weſt, ſhel- 
ters that road. | 

2. The iſland of Puna is fituated in the 
bay of Guiaquil in 3 deg. of ſouth Fi 
latitude ; it is flat and low, -ſtretch- N | 
ing eaſt and weſt about thirteen or longitude 79 
fourteen leagues ; and was formerly RP 
very populous, but now there is on- * 


ly one town upon the iſland, which is alſo call- 


ed Puna, lying on the ſouth ſide, cloſe by the 


ſea, about ſeven leagues from Guiaquil, and 
the ſame diſtance from Punta Arena, or Sandy 


Point, 


Point, which is the moſt weſterly part of the 


 4ſland. The town of Puna is chiefly inhabited 


by Indians, who are all ſeamen, and are the on- 
Iy pilots in theſe ſeas, particularly for the river 
of Guiaquil. The ſhips bound for this river 
anchor at Punta Arena, and wait for a pilot; 
becauſe the entrance is very dangerous for ſtran- 
gers. The tide runs remarkably ſtrong all a- 

out the iſland, but ſo many different ways, on 


account of creeks and rivers, which run into 


the ſea near it, that it caſts up many dangerous 


ſhoals on all fides of it. The beſt place for 
anchoring, is juſt before the middle of the 
town, * there is five fathom water within 
a cable's length of the ſhore, and good ſoft deep 
ooze where ſhips may careen or hale aſhore. 
3. The iſland of Plata, or Plate, lies in 1 deg. 
The iſland 10 min. ſouth latitude, 79 deg. of 
of Plata. weſt longitude, about eight or ten 


miles from the continent. The iſland received 


its name from the Spaniards, after Sir Francis 
Drake took the Cacafogo, and ſhip chiefly la- 
den with plate, which he brought here, and 
divided with his men. It is about four miles 
long, and one and one half broad ; being ſur- 
rounded with high ſteep clifts, except at one 


place on the eaſt tide. . The foil is generally fo 


dry and fandy, that the trees it produces, which 
are of 'three or four ſorts, — —— to Euro- 
peans, are ſmall bodied, low, and overgrown 
with long moſs; however, there is good graſs in 
ſome places; but there is no water on the iſland, 
except at one place, on the eaſt ſide, cloſe 15 

ü the 
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the ſea, where it glides ſlowly down from the 
rocks, and may be received into veſſels. N 
The anchoring- place is on the eaſt fide, near 
the middle of the iſland} cloſe by the ſhore, 
within two cables length of the ſandy bay ; ha- 
ving eighteen or twenty fathom of water, and 
a good faſt oozy ground, and ſmooth water. 
There is good landing on the fandy bay, oppo- 
ſite to the anchoring-place, from whence there 
oh paſſage into the iſland, and at no place be- 
ſides. | | 
There are alſo the. iſlands of Salango, and St 
Claro, a few leagues to the ſouth of Plata. The 
iſland of St Roch, in 7 deg. 20 min. ſouth la- 
titude ; the iſle St Gallant near Piſco; Gouanne 
in 20 deg. 40 min. ſouth latitude; and ſome 
others upon the coaſt of Peru, which require 
no particular deſcription : but there are the 
Gallapagos, and the iſlands of Solomon, in the 
Pacific ocean weſtward of Peru, that are worthy 
of obſervation. | * 

I. The Gallapagos, or Gallapago iſlands, 
that is, of tortoiſes, are a cluſter of The Galla- 
ſmall uninhabited iſlands, lying un- Pago iſlands, 
der, and on both ſides of the equator, in weſt 
longitude go ; being about 110 leagues from 
the northern part of Peru, almoſt oppoſite to 


the town of Quito. The Spaniards, who firſt - 


diſcovered them, have never ſent any colonies 
thither, yet they report them to be very nume- 
rous, ſtretching north-weſt from the line, as far 
as five degrees north: but Dampier ſays, he 
only ſaw about fourteen or fifteen ; ſome of 
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which were about eight leagues long, and three 
or four broad; being pretty high and flat on the 
top. Four or five of the moſt eaſterly iſlands 

are rocky, 2 71 and barren, producing neither 
trees nor graſs, except by the ſea-fide, and a 
few dildo trees within land, which are green 
prickly ſhrubs, that grow about eight or ten 
feet high, without leaf or fruit, and not fo 
much as fit to burn : ſome other of theſe iſlands 
are moſtly plain, and low, the land more fertile, 
and producing trees of ſeveral forts, unknown 
to Europeans; particularly ſome of the moſt 
_ weſterly iſlands, which are nine or ten leagues 
long, and fix. or ſeven broad; having a deep and 
black. mould, that produces trees of great tall 
bodies, eſpecially mamee-trees, which grow 
here in extenſive groves. The mamee is a large, 
tall, and ſtraight-bodied tree, without knots or 


limbs, for ſixty or ſeventy feet and upwards. | 


The head ſpreads abroad in many ſmall limbs, 
which grow pretty thick and cloſe together. 
In ſome of theſe larger iſlands, there are plea- 
ſant rivers; and there are brooks and rivulets of 
good water in ſeveral of the leſſer ones. The 
Spaniards,” upon the firſt diſcovery of theſe 
_ iſlands, found multitudes of guanos and tortoi- 
ſes, or land-turtles; and Dampier ſays, he be- 
_ Heves no place in the world is fo plentifully 
ſtored with them. The guano is an animal 
like the lizard, but much larger, and of the 
bigneſs of a man's leg, with a tail tapering to 
the end, which is very ſmall. They lay eggs, 
as moſt of theſe amphibious animals do, and are 

x | very 
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very good to eat. Their fleſh is much eſteemed 
by the privateers, who commonly dreſs them 
for their ſick men, and they make very good 
broth ; they are of divers «colours, and they all 
live as well in the water as on land. The Galla- 
pago guanos are very large and fat, and ſo tame, 
that one may knock down twenty of them in 
an hour's time with a club. The land- turtles 
are here very numerous; they are extraordinary 
large and fat, and eat as delicate as the fleſh of 
a pullet. One of the largeſt among theſe will 
weigh 150 or 200 weight; and ſome of them 
are two feet, and two feet and a half over the 
belly. Here is great plenty of turtle-doves, 
and fo tame, that four or five dozen of them 
may be killed in a forenoon with a ſtick ; 
they are ſomething leſs than a pigeon, are com- 
monly fat, and very good meat. 

Between theſe iflands are good wide channels 
fit for ſhips to paſs, and ſhoal water in ſome 
places, producing plenty of turtle-graſs ; ſo that 
theſe lands are plentifully ſtored with ſea- tur- 
tles of that ſort called the green turtle. There 
are four kinds of ſea-turtle, viz. the trunk-tur- 
tle, the loggerhead, the hawkſbill, and the 
green turtle ; the latter is ſo called, becauſe its 
ſhell is greener than any other, and one of them 
will weigh between two and three hundred 
Fong weight. Theſe, and all other turtles, 
ay their eggs in the ſand, between May and 
July, and this three times in a ſeaſon, and at 

Ach time eighty or ninety eggs, which are as 
big as thoſe of a hen, but very round, and on- 
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ly covered with a white tough ſkin. When the 
| the turtle finds a place above high-water mark 
fit for her TE. ſhe makes a hole with her 
fins in the ſand, where ſhe lays her eggs, then 
covers them two feet deep with the ſame ſand, 
when ſhe returns to the 2 again. The air of 
the Gallapagos is temperate enough, conſider- 
ing the climate. Here is conſtantly a freſh 
ſea-breeze all day, and cooling refreſhing winds 
in the night: the heat, therefore, is not fo 
violent here as in moſt places near the equator. 
The rainy ſeaſon is in November, December, and 
January ; in which months there is often very 
hard tempeſtuous weather, mixed. with a deal 
of thunder and lightning. 
2. The iſlands of Solomon are a cluſter of 
The iflands iſlands, fituated in the Pacific ocean, 
of Solomon. between 130 and 140 deg. of weſt 
longitude, and between 7 and 12 deg. of ſouth 
latitude ; they were originally diſcovered by 
Alvaro de Mendoza, under the orders of the 
licentiate Lopez Garcia de Caſtro, in 1567, 
which was then eſteemed a very important 
matter. However, as the Spaniards are flow in 
their motions, and being frightened, for ſome 
time, on account of the expedition made by Sir 
Francis Drake, who actually 
ſeas in 1578, the further diſcovery was diſ- 
continued. As ſoon as the Spaniards were 
recovered from this fright, and were in a con- 
dition of thinking of ſuch matters again, the 
project of diſcovering the iſlands of Solomon 
was revived, but was again defeated, by the ar- 
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rival of Admiral Cavendiſh in the South ſeas, 
in 1586. However, in 1595, Don Alvaro de 
Miranda was ſent with tour ſhips upon 'this 
diſcovery ; but, though they could not find the 
iſlands of Solomon, they found other iſlands 
near them, of equal or greater value; where 
they behaved ſo ill, that they compelled the 
natives to have recourſe to arms, by whom they 
were driven out, and obliged to fly for thelter 
to the Philippines. Ferdinand de Guiros labour- 
ed hard to get this project reſumed in 1610, but 
the Spaniards have not applied themſelves to it: 
ſo that it is probable the diſcovery of theſe 
lands, and of the ſouthern unknown continent, 
may be reſerved for ſome other nation. Theſe 
iſlands are reported to be worth the ſeeking and 
poſſeſſing, as being large and pleaſant, with ex- 
cellent ports, and great quantities of filver ; 
yet, in the ſpace of 188 years, theſe valuable 
countries have ſcarce been ſeen, and hever ſettled 
or conquered, 


VF 


The diſcovery and invaſan of Chili by Don Diegs 
de Almagro ; his expedition, and death. The 
ſecond expedition under Don Pedro Baldivia; 
the ſettlements which he eftablithed, his wur 
with the Indians, and azath. Velagra conti- 
nued the war againſt Caupolicam the Indian ge- 
neral, but with little ſucceſs. The war under- 
taken by Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza; be 
defeats the Indians, and puts their general Cuupo- 
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lican to death. How the Dutch and Engliſh 

 . attempted to ſettle in Cbili. Peace concluded 

between the Spaniards and Chilefhans. The num- 
Ser of inhabitants in Chili, with a ſhort account 
of the Indians. | 


His charming country of Chili was firſt 
| diſcovered by Don Diego de Almagro, 
who began the conqueſt of it about the year 
1535. The firſt account that the Spaniards re- 
ceived of this country, was from the Peruvians, 
who ſubdued the northern part of that kingdom, 
in the reign of their tenth ynca ; but afterwards 
met with ſuch a powerful oppoſition from the 


confederated Chilefians, that the yncas deter- 


mined to make the river Maule the utmoſt 
bounds of their empire ; and accordingly forti- 
fied the banks of it againſt the invaſions of the 
barbarians, as they called the Chileſians. Al- 
magro obtained a grant from his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, of all the country between Las Chincas in 
Peru, and the ſtreights of Magellan, which in- 
cluded half of Peru and all Chili, being then call- 
ed by the Spaniards the new kingdom of Toleds. 
This Almagro was one of the three adventurers 
with Pizarro and Lucques, who undertook the 
conqueſt of Peru, after Peter de. Anas had a- 


bandoned his enterpriſe in 1525. When Al- 


magro received the above-mentioned grant, he 
inſiſted that the government of Cuſco, the an- 


cient capital of Peru, was under his juriſdic- 


tion, and ſet out accordingly to take poſſeſſion 


of it; however, he deſiſted from that attempt, 
| | and 
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and turned his arms towards Chili; for which 
purpoſe he amaſſed a prodigious treaſure, and 
diſtributed it among his men, to buy horſes and 
arms, promiſing that what they conquered ſhould 
be equally divided among them. 


Almagro had an army of 200 horſe, 300 Spa- 
niſh foot, and a great number of Indians, who 


accompanied one of their princes, beſides a 


multitude of flaves, with which he entered 
Chili, but met with a brave oppoſition from 
the natives; who, at. firſt, were much intimi- 
dated at the Spaniſh horſes, though, at laſt, 
after they had killed ſome of them in an en- 
gagement, they took a folemn oath by the great 

ſun, either to die or kill them all. The Spa- 
niards being obliged to march through a deſert 
country, ſuffered great diſtreſs by want of pro- 
viſions; but their affliction was ſo much in- 
creaſed in paſſing the Andes, that they loſt 1 50 
men, and thirty horſes, befides 10,000 Indians, 
who came from Peru. However Almagro de- 
ſcended into the plain of Copiapo, where he 
found an opportunity of rendering himſelf po- 
pular among the Chileſians, by putting an u- 
ſurper to. death, who had deprived a young 
prince of his. government, 41 oppreſſed his 
ſubjects. He then proceeded to the Promocas, 
a nation who inhabited the banks of the river 
Maule, where they bravely oppoſed him, and 
killed abundance of his men; but were obliged 

' to give way at laſt to his horſe and artillery ; fo 
that, in all probability, he would have ſoon con- 


quered the whole kingdom, if he had not re- 
turned 
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turned to Peru, in 1 537: to take poſſeſſion of 
Cuſco, by virtue of a royal patent, which he 
received by a meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. This 
put a ſtop to the Spaniſh conqueſts in Chili for 
that time, and proved fatal to Almagro, who 


took Cuſco b boy. force; but was afterwards de- 


Heated, and taken priſoner by Pizarro, who put 
him to death as a criminal. 

The next Spaniſh general who entered Chi- 
11. was Don Pedro Paldivia, or Valdivia: he 
had borne arms in Italy, and Peru, with reputa- 
tion; and was therefore thought a fit _ to 
dad this important conqueſt; for which pur- 

Poſe he obtained a permiſſion in 15 9 Icom Pi- 
'Zarro. and the. viceroy of Peru. ent a 
whole year in making preparations for 5 ex- 
pedition, and began it in 1540, with a conſider- 
able army of Spaniards and Indians, who, after 
great difficulties, arrived in the valley of Copia- 
po. The firſt oppoſition he met with, was at 
Qnuillota, where the Indians ſkirmiſhed with 
him conſtantly, but were unable to retard his 
progreſs; ſo that he advanced as far as St Jago, 
where he erected a fort, and founded the town 
of that name, as a place of defence againſt the 
Indians, who killed ſo many of his men, that 


they talked of returning again to Peru; but 


Baldivia eaſily compoſed the mutiny, by putting. 
his men in hopes of acquiring EARS i resof 
gold, which they ſoon diſcovered at the mines 
of Quillota, AE, he erected another fort to 
protect his workmen. He then ſent for more 
aſſiſtance from Peru, which as ſoon as he . 
ve 
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ved, he purſued his conqueſts further, particu- 
larly againſt the Promocas, with whom he had 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, which obliged him to ſend 


for further aſſiſtance from Peru. 

Baldivia in the mean time founded the city 
of Coquimbo, and fortified it for the ſecurity 
of his men; but, inſtead of receiving any ſup- 


* from Peru, his aſſiſtance was deſired there 


y the governor, againſt whom one of the bro- 
thers of Pizarro had revolted. 

During the abſence of Baldivia from Chili, 
he left Francis de Velagra for his lieutenant, 
who had a miſunderſtanding with Pedro San- 
chez de Hoz, to whom his Catholic Majeſty 
had granted the government of the farther part 
of Peru and Chili; but Velagra made him pri- 
ſoner, and beheaded him. It is uncertain whe- 
ther this was done by Baldivia's orders or not ; 
however, he appeared well fatisfied with his 
death, becauſe this rival had great pretenſions 
to moſt of his conqueſts, and conſidered Baldi- 
via only as an uſurper. 

While the Spaniards were thus engaged in 


civil diſſenſions, both in Peru and Chili, the 


Chileſians made their advantage of them, by 
ſurpriſing the Spaniſh garriſons of Copiapo and 
Coquimbo, putting them to the ſword, and de- 
moliſhing both the towns. Baldivia, however, 
returning from Peru with a good army, ſoon re- 
trieved his affairs, by driving the Indians from 
the valleys of Copiapo and Coquimbo again, and 
rebuilt the towns which they had deſtroyed. 


He next marched againſt the Promocas, and 
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founded the city of Conception in 1550, where 
he allo erected a fort, and ſent out detachments 
to make further diſcoveries. He then proceed- 
ed ſouthward with the main body of his army, 
and ſubdued ſuch of the natives as made any 
| oppoſition, and in the year 15 Fe founded the 
cities of Imperial, Baldivia, and Villa Rica, in 
order to keep the Indians in obedience. 
_ Baldivia loſt many of his men in this expedi- 
tion, and underwent, great hardſhips and fa- 
tigues; and after building ſeveral forts, which 


he garriſoned to preſerve his new conqueſts, * 


he applied himſclf to the working of the gold 


mines, in hopes of accumulating great treaſure, | 


which he intended to carry over to Spain, not 
doubting, by thus adding the weight of his gold 
to his merit, he ſhould eaſily obtain ſuch titles 
of honour, as that court had beſtowed upon o- 
ther conquerors, and to return with ſuch a force 
as might enable him to enlarge his conqueſts. 
For this purpoſe he e 20,000 Indians 
in digging the mines of Quilacoya and Angol, 
which had never heen opened before, and there- 


by enriched both himſelf and his ſoldiers. He 


then marched farther ſouthward, where he diſ- 
covered ſo many rich mines, that he employed 
50,000 Indians in working them; but his ſol- 


diers grew ſo indolent and luxurious, and the 


Indians being greatly exaſperated by being com- 
pelled to dig in the mines, and by aſſembling fo 
many of them together for that laborious em- 
ployment, that they gave the Indians an oppor- 
tunity of forming. a conſpiracy againit them. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly the Araucans, who were the braveſt 
nation among the Chilefians, took the advantage 
of Baldivia's abſence, and engaged the whole 
country in the conſpiracy. The whole Chile- 
ſian army, which conſiſted of about 80,000 men, 
aſſembled at a kind of feſtival, when it was un- 
animouſly agreed to riſe againſt the Spaniards, 
and recover their country from ſlavery, After 
ſome debate about the 7 — of a commander, 
they at laſt concurred in electing Caupolican, as 
the braveſt ſoldier and the ableſt chief, to whom 
they all ſwore obedience, and promiſed to exe- 
cute his orders, for the promotion of their com- 
mon intereſt. _ Þ ee 

The Spaniards had one of their caftles near 


the place of this rendezvous, which the Indians 


were impatient to attack r but were pre- 
vented by their general, who took it by ſtrata- 

em. Baldivia ſoon received intelligence of this 
inſurrection, and returned with great expedi- 


tion to the valley of Aranca, depending fo much 


on his own courage and fortune, that he would 
not wait for reinforcements from the other gar- 
riſons. ps egen 
Caupolican with 20, ooo men met Baldivia, 
where, after forming his army in proper order, 
and encouraging his ſoldiers to bravery and in- 
trepidity, his firſt battalion engaged the Spaniſh 
horſe with great boldneſs, and held the engage- 
ment for a conſiderable time; after which they 
' retired, and were ſucceeded by another batta- 
lion, who followed the example of the firſt, and 
were alfo ſucceeded by others in the ſame man- 
L122 ner, 
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ner, for ſeven or eight hours without intermiſ- 
ſion, till the Spaniards began to faint and give 
way. Baldivia, then attempted to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat, but was prevented by the In- 
dians; who, being animated with ſucceſs, and 
exhorted to intrepidity by their general, attack- 
ed them fo furiouſly, that they ſoon cut all the 
Spaniards to pieces, except Baldivia, whom they 
took priſoner, bound his hands behind him, 
and conducted him to their general Caupolican. 
He ordered Baldivia to be tied to a tree, that he 
might be executed with more ceremony than 
thoſe who died in the field. The Spaniſh ge- 
neral petitioned for his life, which Caupolican 
would have granted him, out of eſteem for his 
courage, but one of the confederate caciques 
was ſo much incenſed at ſuch a- propoſal, that 


be gave Baldivia a violent blow on the head 


with a club; after which they ſerved him as the 
Parthians did Craſſus, by pouring melted gold 
down his throat, at the ſame time bidding Fim 
content himſelf in this manner with his inſa- 
tiable thirſt after that metal. 488 

When the Spaniards received the fatal news 
of the defeat of Baldivia, Velagra his lieutenant 
aſſembled all the Spaniſh forces which were di- 


ſperſed in the ſeveral provinces of Chili, and was 
joined by a great number of their Indian allies. 


With theſe he marched to the valley of Arauca, 
to give battle to Caupolican. He accordingly 
attacked the Indian army; and the battle was 
bravely diſputed on both ſides, till the Spaniards 


Were 
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were obliged to retreat, which they did fightin 

and defending themſelves all the wax. 
The governor of Peru being informed of this 
diſagreeable news, and being apprehenſive that 
all Chili would be loſt, ſent his ſon Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, with a powerful rein- 
forcement to oppoſe the confederate Indians. 
Mendoza had ſeveral bloody battles with the 
Indians, in which the latter were obliged to re- 
tire with great loſs; notwithſtanding they {till 
continued the war, and bravely- ſtruggled for 
their natural liberty againſt the violence of their 


invaders. Caupolican the brave Indian general, 


who defeated Baldivia, and put him to death, 
was at laſt taken priſoner by the Spaniards, and 
underwent the ſame fate. Baldivia petitioned 


for his life to the Indians, ſo did Caupolican to 


the Spaniards, who were equally unmerciful; 
for after this Indian hero had promiſed to cauſe 
all the country to ſubmit to the King of Spain, 


his cruel and unrelenting enemies publicly ſen- 


tenced him to be empaled alive, and ſhot to 
death with arrows, for a terror to the reſt of the 
Indians, | 15þ 

But the death of Caupolican only contributed 
to render the hatred of the Indians more impla- 
cable to the Spaniards, to make the wound al- 
moſt incurable, and rekindle the war with more 
animoſity. The Chileſians being determined to 


preſerve, their independency, aſſembled freſh ' 


' forces, and attacked the Spaniſh colonies, ſome 
of which were taken and retaken ſeveral times; 
ſo that the war continued to be carried on with 


great 
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great obſtinacy and cruelty for upwards of fifty 
years, when it appears by the Spaniards own 
relation, that they were driven with great 
ſlaughter from many of their ſettlements in 
reef aa lud lid its 
The Chileſians being ſo enraged, and at the 
ue Datch fame time ſo ſucceſsful againſt the 
tent a ſqua- Spaniards, encouraged the Dutch 
don ander Weſt- India company; in 1642, to 
Capt. Brewer fit out a ſar bd the 

N 1642, in fit out a ſquadron, under the com- 
onder to-ſettle mand of Capt. Brewer, who was 
l or ordered to ſail to the coaſt of Chili, 
| 7 Fail- _ ſettle —_— | 3 . —— 
in che at- they imagined he might ea oſ- 
3 eld Himfelf of — of the ey 
mines; concluding, that all nations who were 
enemies to the Spaniards would be received 
as friends by the Chileſians. The Dutch de- 
feated a body of Spaniards, and took the town 
of Carelmappa, which they burnt, and reti- 
red to their ſhips. They afterwards took the 
town of Caſtro, on the iſland of Chiloe, and in- 
tended to reduce the whole country of Chili un- 
der the dominion of the States-General of the 
United Provinces 3 for which purpoſe they con- 
tracted a friendſhip with ſome of the caciques, 


who readily entered into an alliance againſt the 


Spaniards, and permitted the Dutch to erect a 
fort at Baldivia; but they ruined the whole 
ſcheme by their own indiſcretion. For when 
the Dutch propoſed a commercial intercourſe 
with the Chileſans; and to exchange arms and 
other neceſſaries for their gold, the caciques im- 


wn 
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mediately 1 jealous of their new allies, 
declaring they had no gold mines, and that 
there was no ſuch thing as gold in uſe among 
| the natives. They alſo refuſed to ſupply the 


Dutch with proviſions, whereby they were un- 


der a neceſſity of relinquiſhing the expedition, 
and of returning to Brazil, which was then un- 


der their ſubjection. 


The —— of England was afterwards dae 


rous of making ſome ſettlements in 
Chili, to which the miniſtry of King 
Charles II. was encouraged by the 
intelligence they. received from an 
old Spaniard, who had formerly re- 
ſided in South America, importing, 
that the Spaniards had almoſt aban- 
doned Chili, and that it would not 
be difficult for the Engliſh to culti- 
vate a good underſtanding with the 


The Engliſh 
ſent two ſhips 
in 1670, un- 
der the com- 

mand of Sir 


John Narbo- 


rough, in or- 


der to ſettle 
colonies in 

Chili, and to 
eſtabliſh a 
trade with the 


natives. 


natives, as they were ſo dreadfully incenſed a- 
gainſt the barbarous proceedings of the Spa- 
niards. He alſo obſerved, that it would not be 
a difficult taſk to eſtabliſh a very advantageous 
trade with them, whoſe principal returns would 
be in gold. He likewiſe pointed out Baldivia 
as the port where there would be the greateſt 
probability of ſucceſs in ſuch an enterpriſe. - In 


conſequence of this information, a man of war 


of thirty-ſix, guns and a pink were fitted out, 
under 4 command of Sir John Narborough, 


who failed from England on the 26th of Sep. 
* 


tember 1660, and arrived at Baldivia on 
15th of December 1670. He was expreſsly 


commanded 


* * 
1 
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commanded to give no moleſtation to the Spa- 
niards in their ſettlements, nor to commit any 
acts of hoſtility againft Spain: but the Spa- 
niards would not permit him to trade with the 
Indians, and ſeized his lieutenant with three of 
his men, whom they detained as priſoners. Sir 
John, upon this occaſion, thought of reſcying 
them by force, but ſoon altered this reſolution, 
either becauſe his force was inſufficient, or elſe, 
that he recollected the fate of the renowned 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who loſt his head for at- 
tacking the Spaniards in America without ex- 
preſs orders. —— theſe conſiderations, and 
perceiving that his force was inſufficient for 
ſettling colonies here, eſpecially as his orders 
reſtricted him from attacking the Spaniards, he 
therefore left the coaſt, and returned to Eng- 
land. G 
The Chileſians ſtill continued their oppoſi- 
R ay fg tion againſt the Spaniards till the 
Fans conclu. year 1690, when they entered into 
ded a treaty a treaty of peace, whereby they ac- 
Gann vath — the King of Spain for 
the Spaniards. ; , 
their lawful ſovereign, and the Spa- 
niards agreed to permit them to hive in a peace- 
able manner, according to their laws and cu- 
ſtoms. However, theſe Indians entertain an 
hereditary averfion to the Spaniards, who have 
never. been able to reduce them to their ſubjec- 
tion by the force of arms, or to gain them to 
their intereſt by the effect of preſents. They 
have traditionary relations of the cruelties com- 
mitted by the Spaniards on their anceſtors ; they 
1 h glow, 
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glow, on every ſeaſonable occaſion, with a warm 
ſpirit of reſentment againſt the invaders of 
their country, and they ſtill retain their primi- | 
tive love for liberty; ſo that there is the higheſt | 
probability they would readily join with any o- HS 
ther European powers to expel the Spaniards 
out of their dominions. + . 

Though the country of Chili be of prodi- 
gious extent, yet, according to the lateſt and 
beſt accounts, the number of inhabitants is ] 
very diſproportionable to ſuch an extent of ter- 
W ritory. The Spaniards throughout the whole 
are not computed to exceed 20,000 men ca- 

able of bearing arms. The meſtizoes, mu- *® I} 
| lattoes, and negroes are between 70 and 80,000; 
but the bulk of the inhabitants are Indians, 
ſome of whom are ſtyled free, and others ſub- 

jected. 
i The' free Indians acknowledge the King of 

Spain as their ſovereign, but pay him no tri- 
bute ; theſe amount to many thouſands, and in- 
habit the greateſt part of the country, eſpecial- 
ly towards the mountains, being governed by 
their reſpective chiefs, called cacigues. 

The ſubjected Indians are about 1 5,000, who 
belong to the Spaniards, live among them, and 
ſerve them in the condition of a kind of vaſſal- 
age, not in a ſtate of ſlavery. | 
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We extent and boundaries, climate and ſoil of Chili; 
its vegetables, mines, animals, and produce. A 
general view of the trade of Chih, with the me- 
thod of travelling from it to Buenos Ayres, &c. 


Ome writers, particularly Ovalle, extend 
\.J3 this country ſouthwards as 15 as the 
| ſtreights of Magellan; others alſo 
IN OR incl the iland of Terra del Fogo, 
ties of Chili. and part of Patagonia in this di- 
ſtrict, making it run from 26 to 57 deg. of 
ſouth latitude; but its real bounds are far from 


being ſo extenſive : for the proper diviſion of I 


Chili lies in a long narrow flip along the coaſt 
of the South ſea, in the ſouth temperate zone, 
between the parallels of 26 and 45 deg. of ſouth 
- latitude, and between 47 and 54 deg. of weſt 
longitude, being bounded by Peru on the north, 
the province of La Plata on the eaſt, by Pata- 
gonia on the ſouth, and the Pacific ocean on the 
weſt; ſo that it is about 1200 miles long, and 
600 broad in ſome places. For though the 
country properly called Chili is.not above ninet / 
miles from the ſea to the Andian mountains, 
yet his Catholic Majeſty, in the diviſion of the 
_ of the ſeveral governments in America, 
added to Chili the large plains of Cuyo, or 


Chicuito, which lie to the eaſt of theſe moun- 


tains. 
_ The face of this country is remarkably 9 
| Ne 5 ti Ul, 
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tiful, being diverſified with pleaſant hills and 
fruitful plains; the air is ſurpri- Climate and 
ſingly clear and ſerene, ſcarce any foil. 
changes happening for three parts of the year; 
and very little rain falls during that period, but 
the benign dews every night, and the many ri- 
yulets which the neighbourhood of the Andes 
ſupply them, fertilize the plain country in a 
wonderful manner, and make it produce as 
much corn, wine, oil, and fruits, as the number 
of the inhabitants, which is very ſmall, or their 
induſtry, which is but very moderate, will ſuffer a 
them to cultivate. If it were under the direc- 5 
tion of à more favourable government, and bet- | 
ter peopled, there is ſcarcely any part of the F 
world that could enter into competition with f 
this: for at the ſame time that it enjoys a very ' 
ſalubrious air, and is warmed by a heat E 
3 it bears many of the tropical fruits 
that would thrive no where elſe out of the torrid 
zone. It is luxuriant on the ſurface with ever 
thing for profit or delight, and beneath it is rich of 
to profuſion with veins of gold, filver, copper, b 
lead, quickſilver, and iron. But thoſe of gold f 
are moſt wrought; and what is ſurpriſing, there 
is ſcarce a rivulet in the country in which gold 
is not found either in ſmaller or greater plenty. 
As this country lies far to the ſouth of the 
equinox, the frafons here are oppo- «cc. 
fite to thoſe in the northern parts of 
the hemiſphere ; for the ſpring in Chili begins 
about the middle of Auguſt, and continues to 
the middle of November, when the ſummer 
| M m 2 commences, 
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commences, which laſts till the middle of Fe- 
bruary, when the autumn begins, and holds till 
the middle of May, being ſucceeded by winter, 
which ſtrips the trees of their verdant cloathing, 
and covers the earth with white froſt ;- however, 
during this ſeaſon, there is little ſnow in the 
valleys, but ſuch immenſe quantities fall upon 
the mountains, ſo as ſometimes to fill up all 
the hollow places to a great height; from 
whence it ſtreams out, and ſupplies many rivers 
and ſprings, which refreſh the neighbouring 
plains, and render them vaſtly prolific, Thunder 
is ſometimes heard, but is at ſo great a diſtance, 
up in the mountains, that the low country is 
free from lightning. There is no hail in ſpring 
or ſummer, nor are there ſo many cloudy days 
in winter as in other places; but generally, af- 
ter the rain has continued two or three days, 
the ſky clears up with great ſerenity : for as 
ſoon as the north wind ceaſes, the ſouth wind 
ſucceeds, and in a few hours drives away the 
rain; or, if it happens during the night, the 
dew falls, and the ſun riſes with additional 
luſtre. Some trees loſe their foliage in winter, 

but others preſerve a perennial verdure ; for 
| "though they are covered with ice and mow, the 
cold is ſo far from injuring them, that, when 


the ſun diſſolves the froſt, they appear more” 


, green and beautiful. 


The heavens and ſtars here appear remarkably 
clear and beautiful. If the ſtars of the arctic 


pole appear with more ee than thoſe of 


the antarctic, yet, as to their ſplendour, their 


numbers, 
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numbers, the light they afford, and the purity 
of the heavens where they are, the advantage is 
on the antarctic; which is owing to the tempe- 
rature of the climate; for as the country of 
Chili inclines to drineſs, rather than humidity, 
the ſun raiſes few vapours, therefore the air is 
clearer, and the brightneſs of the ſtars more 4 
conſpicuous: ſo that thoſe: who ſail from Peru | 
to Chili, are . ſenſible when they come to the 
height of the latter, by the azure beauty of the 
horizon, which they perceive diſengaged from 
clouds, gilded and glorious, with its refulgence 
increaſing every day, as they advance in a ſouth- 4 
ern direction. Whereas, when they fail for the  }F 
line from Chili, the nearer they approach to the YN 
tropic, that light and ſplendour grows duller I 
and weaker. un N T x 
The country of Chili has ſtill another advan- 
tage, which conſiſts in its being free from poi- 
ſonous creatures; ſuch as vipers, ſnakes, ſcor- 
pions, and toads; nor are there any tygers, 
panthers, or other rapacious animals, except 
ſome lions: of a ſmall kind, which ſometimes } 
prey upon flocks of ſheep, or herds of goats; 
but always ſhun the appearance of men, not 1 
only in cultivated lands, but in woods and ſoli- 
tudes. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that all 
this muſt be underſtood of the countries which 
he to the weſt of the Andes; for what is be- 
yond theſe mountains, as the land of Cuyo, 
Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres, though ſituated in 
the ſame latitude with Chili, are very * 
| rom 


rr 
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which will be afterwards taken notice of. 
This country is watered with great numbers 
wal of rivers and ſprings, of which there 
are upwards of fifty, which riſe in 


Rivers. 


3 
the Andes, and run through Chili into the 
Souch ſea, being joined by many other leſſer 
ſtreams, which Galt into them in their courſe; 
but few of them are navigable; for veſſels of any 


burthen; far beyond their mouths, becauſe they 
run only a courſe of about ninety miles from 
their ſources; all thoſe rivers which flow from 
the Andes weſtward, and fall into the South ſea, 
being rapid torrents, generally occaſioned by 
the melting of the ſhows, and the declivity of 
the « ound. 4a) | | En wes L. 
There are numerous ſprings, lakes, and ſalu- 
tary fountains in the plains and valleys of Chili; 
ſome of theſe lakes are of freſh water, and others 
of ſalt, which have a communication with the 


The appearance of the country to the eaſt of 


the Andes, is very different from that on the 


weſt; for on the ſimmits of the mountains 
both horizons may be diſcovered; that towards 
the eaſt being inveloped with ſuch thick va- 
pours, as to prevent the flow of light, and over- 


ſhadow all the country; while the heavens 
are fo bright and placid towards the weſt, as to 


give infinite pleaſure to the eye of the beholder. 
There is alſo a difference in the trees, plants, 


and animals on each ſide of the mountains. In 


going down to the eaſtward, the fountains and 
| rivers 
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rivers are few and muddy, the face of the land 
melancholy, and few trees or verdure to recre- 
ate the fight, unleſs in thoſe parts where the 
heats begin to be exceſſive: but as ſoon as tra- 
vellers Teſcend to the weſtward, they meet 
with lovely ſprin gs, umbrageous trees, .fragrant 
groves, and charming valleys; the mildneſs of 
the ſea- air is felt from the foot of the mountains; 
the harmony of the birds is delightful to the 
ears, and many other objects pleaſant to the 
eye. joy | 

; With regard to the produce of Chili, it is to 
be obſerved, that the fruits of Mexi- 


co and Peru are very far from coming 


- - - , 


Fraits. 


to perfection here, but thoſe of Europe thrive 


ſurpriſingly ; eſpecially apples, pears, apricots, 
peaches, and quinces, which bear to ſuch a de- 


gree, that, if care is not taken to leſſen the 


uantity of fruit while it is young, it is impoſ- 
ble for the boughs to: ſuſtain the weight of 
them ; they are alſo obliged to ſupport the 
branches with poles, before they are fit to be 
gathered. The fruit that exceeds all the reſt 
in bearing, is the apple of all kinds, of which 
there are many very extenſive orchards ; but 
fruit is ſeldom ſold here, becauſe any perſon 
may ſtep into a garden or orchard, and eat what 
he pleaſes, without any interruption, except 
ſtrawberries, which, when cultivated, are ſold 
very dear, and they are ſaid to be of an extraor- 
. dinary big kind. Here are great quantities ot 
olives and grapes, particularly the muſcadel 
grape, which yields a noble and generous _ ; 
| the 
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che branches of the vines are very thick, and tre 
the bunches of grapes vaſtly large; but there is be 
ſueh plenty of them, that it proves a grievance, ot 
_ becauſe there is no vent for ſuch quantities, dy 


and the Indians frequently kill themſelves by of 


drinking to exceſs. | w 
The principal foreſt trees of this country, | 
Foreſt trees, are the cypreſs, cedar, oak, paraqua, Ir 
W _ cinnamon, gayac, thorn-buſh, fan- th 
dal, and palm. The cypreſs moſt commonly h. 
grows in the precipices of the Cordillera, being m 


large and lofty, yielding a fine odorous ſmell; Pe 
and though it be very plentiful, yet it ſells dear, Pe 
eſpecially in Peru, where it is tranſported, and ni 
uſed in building, particularly for the infide of tl 
their churches. The cedars are larger than the 

cypreſs; the colour of the wood, when firſt I U 


worked; is red, but it gradually loſes that live- n 
ly colour, and reſembles the complexion of the 1 
walnut- tree wood. The oaks thrive exceeding- _ t 
ly, grow thick, and yield very large planks. ;: 
The cinnamon tree is ſo called, from its having a 


ſome reſemblance to the true cinnamon of the 
iſland of Ceylon, but the bark is deſtitute both 
of the fine ſmell and taſte of the real cinnamon. 
The gayac wood is almoſt as hard, and as heavy 
as iron, being good for many infirmities, when 
taken by way of decoction. The thornbuſh 
ſerves for fewel, and they alſo make charcoal of 
it for the forges. The ſandal- tree is very odo- 
riferous, being reputed as a preſervative againſt | 
the plague. The palm-tree grows 8 in : 
the mountains, very thick and lofty ; all the 
1 tree 
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tree is naked to the top, and is quite diſencum- 
bered of ſuch boughs as grow out of the ſides of 
other trees. Beſides theſe, this country pro- 1 
duces vaſt quantities of wild trees, ſeveral kinds | 
of plants, flowers, and medicinal herbs, which | 
would be too tedious to mention. 122 | 
The Chileſians had great plenty of maize or 
Indian corn, before the arrival of Corn and 
the Spaniards among them; but they t. . 
had neither wheat, barley, oats, aniſe, cu- 
min, coriander-ſeed, lint-ſeed, flax, hemp, 
peaſe, cabbage, lettuce, radiſhes, cucumbers, 
parſley, garlick, or onions, all which they have 
now in the greateſt plenty and perfection, and 
their roots in general grow to a prodigious ſize. i 
We formerly obſerved, that no country in ; 
the world produced more excellent Mues. 


mines than Chili; yet few of them  —- 
are wrought, not even the ſilver mines, becauſe 1 
thoſe of gold are leſs expenſive, upon which ac- I 


count the inhabitants have turned their induſtry 
towards them. 
The gold mines are ſo numerous and rich, 
that from the confines of Peru to the extremeſt 
art of Chili, even as far as the ſtreights of ; 
1 there is no part of the country, in ”a 
Which ſome of theſe mines have not been diſco- 
vered. All the authors who have wrote. any _- 
thing relating to this country, greatly extol it,, 
for its opulence and fecundity. | 
The Chileſians, as well as the other natives n 
of America, had no great variety of 


quadrupeds, till their country was 
N n diſcovered 


1 1 
Animals. | 
1 
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diſcovered and poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, who, 
—_— of 200 years ago, tranſported thither 
almoſt every ſpecies of European animals, part 
of which were ſuffered to run wild in the 
» foreſts, where they multiplied fo greatly, that 
the Chileſians can now bring a body of 10 
or 12,000 horſe into the field at a ſhort warn- 
ing. BIND 
h The cows have increaſed to ſuch a prodigious 
degree, that it is amazing to ſee wh# numerous 
herds of them are always feeding in the great 
plains of Tucuman, Chicuito, and Chili Pro- 
per, without any owner ; being the property of 
any perſon who is able to catch them. Their 
numbers are fo great, that, according to Ovalle, 
a mutrrain is thought a neceſſary purge to 
leſſen their too great abundance. The richneſs 
of the ſoil fattens them to ſuch a degree, that 
150 pounds weight of tallow is frequently ta- 
ken out of one cow; and the propagation of 
their ſpecies is incredible. 
Such is the difference of the preſent ſtate of 
Chili to what it was formerly, that Herrera 
fays, when the ſettlement firſt began, a horſe 
was commonly fold for a thouſand pieces of 
eight, or 180 pounds Sterling: but Ovalle ſays, 
he ſaw horſes accoutred for war, fold in the 


territory of St Jago for ten ſhillings Sterling 


apiece, that were equal to the Neapolitan breed 
for ſhape, cburage, and good qualities. He 
alſo obſerves, that the cows were firſt bought at 
an exceſſive price, but are now ſold for a crown 

apiece, 
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- apiece, and a ſheep for three pence or four 
pence. d 

The ſheep of Chili, or vicunas, which are 
proper to the country, are of the ſhape of ca- 
mels; but theſe we deſcribed when treating of 
the Peruvian animals. Here are alſo vaſt num- 
bers of wild animals of different kinds, together 
with great plenty of wild fowls, which are 
much the ſame with thoſe of Peru. 

The lakes and rivers abound in good fiſh, as 
well as the adjacent ſeas: all along 
the coaſt, are found great numbers 
of whales. and grampuſes, which are of no 
{mall value on account of the ambergris they 


Sea-animals. 


caſt on ſhore, as alſo for their oil. Here are 


likewiſe ſca- lions of great bigneſs; and the ſea- 
wolves, or ſeals, are as big as calves, and are 1 
found in prodigious numbers all along the coaſt. 1 
As for the product made by the induſtry of | 
the inhabitants of Chili, it conſiſts principally 
in the breed of their cattle, whoſe tallow, hides, 
and dried fleſh, are ſent to Lima, where having 
firſt retained the neceſſary proportion for them- 
ſelves, the merchants diſtribute the reſt all over 
Peru; the hides particularly are ſent to Potoſi, 
and all that inland tract of mines, where moſt f 
of their cloathing comes ſrom Chili: they are 
alſo carried to Panama, Carthagena, and other 
parts of that continent. 1 
The ſecond product is the cordage and tack- 


— 
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ling. with which all the ſhips of the South ſeas 


are furniſhed ; for hemp grows no where in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, but in Chili, and there 
Nen 2 iS 
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is alſo pack-thread exported, with other ſmall- 


er cordage. 

The third product conſiſts of mules, which 
are ſent to Potoſi, through the deſert of Ara- 
cama. 

The fourth product is the bn which 
are the fruit of the palm-trees ; which are not 
indeed produced by induſtry, but grow wild 
and thick in the mountains, without any culti- 
vation. Almonds, and the product of gardens, 
which are not found in Peru, are likewiſe car- 
ried thither with great profit. The merchants 
who trade from Chili to Peru make very great 
co amounting ſometimes to two or three 

undred per cent. However, the Chileſians la- 
bour — * a great misfortune, namely, the 
want of vent for their valuable commodities ; for 
the land is ſo luxuriant, and produces every thing 
in ſuch — that they cannot get a ſufficient 
market to diſpoſe of them. 

Upon this foundation it is generally affirmed, 
that no country in America has a more ſolid 
eſtabliſhment than Chili ; for, in proportion to 
the increaſe of the inhabitants o Peru, Chili 
muſt alſo increaſe in riches, ſince it is able to 
ſupply any great conſumption, and yet have 
enough for its own, in all kinds of corn, wine, 
fleſh, oil, falt, fruits, pulſe, wool, flax, hides, 
tallow, leather, ropes, timber, medicinal reme- 


dies, fiſh of all kinds, metals of all forts, and 


amber, Cc. 
Throughout the whole kingdom the her- 
bage and the fiſhing are common, as alſo hunt- 


ing, 
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ing, with the woods for fewel and timber; and 
the ſame is practiſed as to the ſalt mines. Be- 
ſides, there is no impoſition on trade, every 
one being free to tranſport what goods he 
pleaſes, either within or without the — 

The Chileſians are furniſhed with all kinds 
of European and Eaſt-India goods from Lima; 
they alſo receive ſome European commodities 
by way of Buenos Ayres, to which place they 
carry on a conſiderable trade, in the following 
manner. 

Thoſe employed in this trade travel in cover- 
ed carts and waggons, made almoſt as commo- 
dious as a houſe, with the doors to ſhut, and 
windows on each fide to give free admittance to 
the freſh air; laying beds or mattreſſes on the 
floor, on which they fleep. Theſe waggons 
are drawn by oxen, who ſet out two hours be- 
fore ſun-ſet, travelling all night, till the ſun is 
an hour high next morning ; when the paſſen- 
gers reſt, and eat the proviſions they carry with 
them, or take in hunting by the way; for thoſe 
who are diſpoſed for rural ſports, take horſes 
and dogs with them, by the aſſiſtance of which, 
they take great numbers of wild ſheep and 
goats, with other game ; from whence a perſon 
might ſeem inclined to think, that it muſt be a 
very pleaſant journey from Chili to Buenos 
| Ayres ; but travellers inform us, that they are 
ſubje& to many inconveniencies, which very 
much abate the pleaſure of it; particularly 
great heats, which obliges them to keep under 
the covert of their waggons, during the meri- 


dian 
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dian ſplendour; and this is all the defence they 
have, both againſt the heat and rain. Another 
inconvenience is the want of water, which is 


not met with, ſometimes, for ſeveral days 


journey, which obliges the travellers to carry 
water both for themſelves and their cattle: 
however, all this might be remedied, if the 
country through which they paſs was inhabit- 
ed, for they meet with ſprings in many places, 
within a few yards of the ſurface; and the rains 
alone, which happen frequently in ſummer, 
might be, preſerved in ciſterns and reſervoirs, if 
there were any towns or villages in the coun- 
try. When theſe, merchants arrive at Buenos 
Ayres, they diſpoſe of their commodities, or 
| barter. them for European goods, with which 
they return to Chili. | 

Wie ſhall conclude this chapter by obſerving, 
that the Chileſian Indians only, of all the peo- 
ple of America, can ſay they are gainers by be- 
ing acquainted with the Spaniards; for moſt of 
them ſtill retain their liberties, and have ac- 
quired the poſſeſſion of European cattle, fowls, 
grain, and fruits, which they formerly wanted. 
They have allo learned ſeveral arts and ſciences 
of the Europeans, and in many inſtances are 
ſaid to excel their maſters, 
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45 account of the three grand. droifioms of Chili, 
with a deſcription of their chief cities and prin- 


cipal towns; their Situation, een and 
trade, porugl 19% 


Avingm now given an account of the cli- 

mate and produce of Chili, we ſhalt pro- 
ceed to the geographical deſcription of tlie 
country, which is entirely under the govern- 
ment of its preſident, the viceroy of Petu fel- 
dom interfering with this province, as it is at 
fo great a diſtance from Lima. For the more 
eaſy diſtribution of juſtice, it is divided into 
three provinces or audiences. 

1. The biſhopric of St Jago or Chili Proper. 
2. The province of Imperial or Conception. 
Both theſe provinces are ſituated between the 
South ſeas and the Cordillera mountains, being 
what is properly called Ci. 3. The large 
province of Cuyo, which lies to the caſt of 
0 mountains. 

The diſtrict of St Jago extends from the 
Sonde of Peru in latitude 25. to the river 
Maule in 35 deg. of ſouth latitude, containing 
the following conſiderable cities, ſea- port towns, 
= other places. 

. St Jago, or James the apoſtle, the capital | 
of al Chili, is fituated in 69 deg. 
40 min. weſt longitude, and 33 deg. 
12 min. ſouth latitude, about fifty-four ide 


eaſt 


St ago. 
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eaſt of the Pacific ocean, ſtanding in a beauti- 


ful plain\of about ſeventy-five miles in extent, 
and watered" by three rivers, the principal of 


Wich is the Maypocho. This river is ſwelled 


in ſummer by the melting of the ſnow in the 
Cordillera, and in winter by the exceſſive rains, 


yet is for the moſt part fordable. 


For preventing inundations, the inhabitants 


have built a wall and a dyke, by means of which 
the waters are at all times conveyed for water- | 


ing their gardens, - and cooling the ſtreets. Be- 
ſides theſe, they draw larger ſtreams for driving 
the mills in the ſeveral parts of the city. The 
ſtreets are laid out according to the four cardi- 
nal points; they are exactly in a line, and neat- 
ly paved with ſmall ſtones. It was founded in 
the year 1541 by Peter Baldivia, who cauſed 
the plan of it to be marked out in ſquares; each 
of theſe ſquares of houſes was divided into four 


parts, for every perſon to have a commodious 


apartment. 'Though, in proceſs of time, that 


{pace was farther divided into ſeveral other 


parts, yet they have ſtill ſo much room that 
there is ſcarce a houſe in the town without a 
court before it and a garden behind it. 

The earthquakes, which are frequent here, 
have greatly endamaged the city, particularly 


thoſe of 1647 and 1657; the former almoſt 


overturned the whole town, and left ſuch no- 
xious vapours that many of the inhabitants died. 
Since that time there has been ſome alteration 
in the plan, by the enlarging of monaſteries, 


ſome of which have extended beyond the ſtraight 


lines, 
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lines. , About the middle of the city is the 

Placa Real, or Royal ſquare, with eight avenues 
leading to it, and in the centre is a fountain with | 
a braſs baſin. The weſt fide contains the ca- =_ 
thedral and the biſhop's palace; the north ſide | 
the preſident's new palace, the royal court, the 
council-houſe, and priſon ; the ſouth fide is a 

. row of porticoes, or uniform arches, for the con- 
venience of merchants, with a gallery over theſe 
for ſeeing the bull-fights. 

The houſes, as is uſual throughout Chili, 
have only a ground-floor built with unburat 
bricks, and here they are handſomer than elſe- 
where, and the churches richer in gilding, but 
the whole architecture is generally mean and of 
an ill taſte, All the churches have a ſmall 
area for proceſſions, molt of them are built with _ 
bricks, but ſome are of free ſtone, and others of 
pebbles from a ſmall rock, called S? Lucy's bill, 
eaſt of the city, from the top of which is a full 
view of the city and parts adjacent. 

The governor has the titles of Preſident and 
Captain-General, on account of his two em- 
ployments of the' gown and the ſword. He 
prefides in the royal court, which is compoſed 
of four judges and two fiſcals, one of whom 
has the charge of protecting the Indians, and of 
the affairs of the croiſade; alſo a head ſerjeant 
of the court, with other officers. No appeal 
lies from a judgment on a writ of-error, or re- 
view upon a royal deciſion, which only takes 
cogniſance of matters of moment, unleſs it be 
the royal council of the Indies: other matters 
8 are 


® 
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are decided in the council-houſe, which is com- 
poſed of two: judges, a royal enſign, . a head 
ſerjeant, and fix aldermen. 
Though the preſident here be ſubordinate to 
the viceroy of Peru, yet the diſtance very much 
leſſens the ſubordination, ſo that he may be 
conſidered in Chili as viceroy himſelf during the 
time his government continues. 
The eccleſiaſtic ſtate, as well as the ſecular, 
has a dependence on Lima; but the Biſhop's 
4 ks here is very much circumſcribed, the 
aws not allowing him the diſpoſal of any cure, 
even the Pope has not his turn here. There 
are eight monaſteries of men, three of Franciſ- 
cans, two of Jeſuits, one of the order of Mercy, 
one of the brethren of St John, and one of Do- 
minicans, which are the only orders eſtabliſhed 
throughout all Chili. There are alſo five nun- 
neries; and all theſe communities are numerous, 
ſome of them containing above 200 perſons. 
The tribunal of the inquifition of Chili is 
alſo ſettled at St Jago, where the commiſſary- 
general reſides, with his officers, who are the 
informers; and other commiſſaries are diſperſed 
throughout all the towns and villages ſubordi- 
nate to him, who apply themſelves to the diſ- 
eovery of ſuch unhappy perſons as they think 


proper to ſubject to the inhuman proceedings of 


this diabolical court. 

The number of inhabitants of St Jago is 
computed about 8000 whites, and between 20 
and 30,000 Indians and mulattoes. The citi- 
zens are generally rich, and ſome of them are 
25 | continually 
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continually accumulating fortunes, by being 
concerned in the gold mines at Tiltil, which | 
are about half-way between St Jago and the ſea, 4 
as alſo in ſeveral lavaderoes nearer the city, 
which are extremely rich. | 
2. Valparaiſo is ſituated on the South ſea, in 
32 deg. 35 min. of ſouth latitude, | 
about ninety miles north-weſt of 
St Jago, which it ſerves in nature of a port. 
his is one of the moſt confiderable havens 
in theſe ſeas, being conſtantly. frequented by 
veſſels from Callao and Panama, which come 
here to load corn. The harbour is tolerably 
good, eſpecially in the ſummer-months, but not 
ſo ſecure in time of winter, by reaſon of its 
lying open to the north winds ; which obliges 
them to run the ſhips ſo cloſe to the ſhore, that 
they have three anchors on the land made faſt 
to ſtones or piles, at which diſtance they have 
{till eight or ten fathom water. | 
Formerly the fort here was of little ſignifica- 
tion, both becauſe it was ill built, and becauſe 
the road it defends 1s near other creeks, which 
afford the ſame conveniencies as here, particu- 
larly the creek of Quintero, which is defence- 
leſs, and but five leagues from Valparaiſo. It 
is true, that the bay of Valparaiſo, as being 
neareſt to the capital, is the moſt frequented in 
Chili; for which reaſon the Spaniards have 
judged it proper to ſecure it againſt the inſults 
of the Britiſh and Dutch, who have often ran- 
ged theſe coaſts. | 
The town ſtands at the foot of the fortreſs, 


Oo2 conſiſtin g 


Valparaiſo. 
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conſiſting of about 100 houſes, without any or- 
der, and of ſeveral heights, ſtretching along the 
| ſea, where are the granaries and ſtorehouſes for 
corn; it contains about 1 50 families, but few 
of them are whites, being moſtly blacks, mu- 


lattoes, and meſtizoes. \ 


The ſhipping from Lima and Panama gene- 
rally arrive here in October, and return in March, 
in order to avoid the north winds; theſe furniſh 
all the harbours of Chili with European goods, 
ſuch as cloth, ſilk, and other things which the 
Chileſians want; their returns conſiſt chiefly 
in grain of all ſorts, wine, hides, tallow, &c. 
Commodore Anſon, in September 1741, took a 
- veſſel of 450 tuns, called the Carmelo, bound 
from Callao to this port; ſhe had on board 
fifty-three ſailors and twenty-five paſſengers ; 
her lading conſiſted chiefly in ſugars, great 
quantities of blue cloth, ſeveral bales of cotton, 
and ſome trunks of wrought plate. The Trial 
loop, in her ſtation off Valparaiſo, took another 
prize of 600 tons, proceeding on the ſame voy- 
age, and with much the ſane cargo as the Car- 
melo. | 

3. La Serena, or Coquimbo, was founded 


by Baldivia in 1 and is fituated 
La Serena. BY 554» 
e 29 deg. 50 min. of ſouth latitude, 


at the mouth of the river Coquimbo, about 260 
miles north from St Jago. It is ſeated at the 
lower part of the vale of Coquimbo, a quarter 
of a league from the ſea, on a riſing ground; 
the firſt ſtreet forms a pleaſant walk, which 


commands a proſpect of the whole bay and the 


country 


1 
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country adjacent. The ſtreets, like St Jago, are 
all exactly in a ſtraight line from one end to the 
other, from eaſt to weſt, and from north to 
ſouth. The moſt. conſiderable part of the city 
is taken up by two ſquares, and fix monaſteries, 
without reckoning the pariſh-church 'and the 
chapel of St Agnes. Baldivia, who founded 
this city, called it La Serena, on account of the 
deliciouſneſs of the climate, the ſky here being 
continually ſerene and pleaſant. Here too a 
. conſtant verdure reigns, without ſtorms, without 
arching heat, or any cold that is inconvenient. 
he ſoil is fruitful, and all the country about 
it abounds with the neceſſaries of life, eſpecial- 
ly corn, wine, and oil, ' exquiſite in their kind, 
and exceſſively cheap ; there is the ſame plenty 
of cattle, tame and wild fowl, and in the ad- 
jacent valley there is a remarkable fine breed of 
horſes. The trade of this place conſiſts in ſend- 
ing four or five ſhips yearly to Lima, laden with 
flour, wine, and other proviſions, in return for 
which they receive all ſorts of European goods, 
which are tranſported from hence into other 
parts of Chili. They alſo ſupply St Jago with 
wine and oil, which is reckoned the beſt along 
the coaſt. | IT] 
About three leagues north-eaſt from this town 
there are excellent copper mines, which ſupply 
the whole coaſts of Chili and Peru with utenfils 
for the kitchen, but they uſe fewer of that than 
of earthen-ware, or ſilver. In the winter-ſea- 
ſon, when the rains are violent, all the little 
brooks bring down gold, of which, if they had 
| hands 
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hands enough, a great profit might be made ; 
but the diſcovery of the mines of Copiapo, and 
the ſeverities of the chief magiſtrates, day con- 
tribute towards the unpeopling of this place, 
whoſe. inhabitants at preſent are ſaid not to ex- 
ceed 12,000 perſons 1 in Whole. 

4. Copiapo is ſituated in 70 deg. 30 min. wel 
longitude, and 27 deg. of ſouth la- 


| 0 
oriapo. titude, 500 miles north of St Jago, 


* the mouth of a river of the ſame name, which, 
with an iſland that lies before it, forms a tole- 


rable harbour. This town lies about 180 miles 


north from La Serena; but the country between 
them is one of the worſt in the world, having 


neither town, village, tree or ſhrub, river or 


brook, fo that the cattle upon the road fre- 
quently periſh for want of refreſhment ; how- 
ever, there are ſeveral mines of copper and tin | 
in this unhoſpitable country. 


The port of Caldera ur to the town of 


Copiapo, having a tolerably ſafe road, and would 
probably be much frequented, if wood and wa- 
ter were not ſo ſcarce. 


Copiapo lies about fourteen leagues to- the 


eaſtward. of Port Caldera, in a very miſerable 


country; its houſes do not ſtand in any order, 


but lie ſcattered. up and down, being a place ot 
little conſequence till the year 1710, when it bc- 


gan to be conſidered in another light. A Spaniſh 
writer ſays, it is now one of the richeſt places 


in the Cort and that its foundations are of 


gold, meaning, that the town ſtands upon a 
gold mine, which is exceſſively rich ; however, 


this 


t 
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this is not wrought at preſent, becauſe they 
have diſcovered ſtill richer mines about fix miles 
diſtant, from whence they bring the ore on 
mules to the mills, which are within the town. 

It is uncertain what theſe mines might pro- 
duce if properly managed; in 1720 a thouſand 
hands were employed in working them, the 
number of their mills increaſed to twelve, and 
then it was computed that they annually pro- 
duced to the value of 80, ooo pounds Sterling. 
HBeſides thoſe of gold, there are alſo ſeveral 
mines of iron, braſs, tin, and lead about Co- 
piapo, which the inhabitants have not thought 
proper to work as yet; though the lead mines 
about ſixty miles ſouth of the town are ſuppo- 
ſed, by ſome intelligent perſons, to be as valu- 
able as the gold ones, becauſe ſome people who 
have viſited them have picked up, on the ſur- 
face of the earth, ſeveral pounds of lapis lazuli, 
one of the moſt valuable commodities in the 
world, being a ſort of precious ſtone, of a blue 
colour, veined and ſpotted with white and yel- 
low; and it is affirmed, that this Chileſian ſtone 
is not at all inferior to that which is brought 
from Perſia and Siam, but is rather of a deeper 
blue with fewer veins. r 

In the Cordillera mountains, about 100 miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt, there are mines of the fineſt 
ſulphur that can be ſeen, which is taken pure 
from a vein two feet wide, without requiring to 
be cleanſed. In ſhort, all the country is full of 
mines of ſalgem, or rock-falt, for which reaſon 
ſweet water is very ſcarce. Saltpetre is no 


leſs 
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leſs plentiful; it being found in the vale an inch 
thick on the ground, which alone would be ſuf- 
ficient to attract a trade in any other country. 

Between Copiapo and La Serena is no town 
or village of any conſideration, only a few farms; 
nor are there any other inland towns of note in 
the dioceſe of St Jago except the capie of that 
name. 

2. The moſt ſoutherly province poſſeſſed by 
* biopric the Spaniards, is the biſhopric of 
of Imperial. Imperial, or Conception, which ex- 
tends from the river Maule in 35 deg. to the 
river Gallego in 46 deg. 20 min. of ſouth lati- 
tude :. the climate of this province is much like 
that of Old Spain. 

This dioceſe contains in it the following c ci- 
| ties, ſea- port towns, Sc. 

1. The city of Imperial, which gives name 
The city of to the diſtrict, is ſituated in 72 deg. 
Imperial. 1 5% min. weſt longitude, and 38 deg. 
30 min. ſouth latitude, in one of the moſt a- 
_ greeeble ſituations in the whole country, on a 
pleaſant river, anciently called Cauten, but now 
by erial, from the city. It is about 130 miles 
ant from Conception, ten and twelve from 
2 ſea, 330 from St Jago, and ſeventy north 


from Baldivia. The whole diſtrict round the 


city is very fertile, producing corn, and all ſorts 


of fruit and pulſe. The country is partly hills 
and partly valleys; - the former are of a gentle 
— eaſy aſcent, with good paſture and ſhelter 
ſor eule. The ground does not require much 
watering, 
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watering, as being fertiliged with Frequent and 
plentiful dews: 
This was att epiſcopal ſee, 444 at its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment promiſed to be a large and populous 
city, on account of the excellericy of the ſoil 
and ſituation; but having been deſtroyed: by e 
Indians, it declined: greatly, and the epi copal LN 
ſee was removed to Conception! 1 13 
The river Imperial is large, runs a great way 1... 40 
up into the country, and its banks are well in- 
habited by Indians; but it is neceſſary to ob-. 
ſerve, that its mouth affords no good harbour 
to _— of burden, becauſe of the flats, which 
are only about three and a half fathoms im 
- .'T he city of Conception; * the Indiaus 3 
called Penco, is ſituated on the edge ' Conception =. 
of the ſea at the bottom of a bay of ff 
| the ſame name. It lies in zy deg; ſouth lati-" 
y tide, and 78 deg. 41 min: of weſt longitude. 
It was ſeveral times deſtroyed by the powerful _- 8 
confederacy of the Indians under their gene 
ral Coupolicaa, and as many times repaired. In 
1730/it. was deſtroyed by an quake, ant! 
ſince that time rebuilt. y 
Father Feuille, who refided ſome thish- ins. 
this city; gives the following account of it. 
It is ſeated in a little valley, called Penco, on 
the ſea-ſhore; having on the eaſt hig 
«. mountains, from which deſcend little rivers. 


{© that run acroſs the town. On the north it 4 
© has the entrance of the bay, the bay itſelf on 5 I 
the weſt, and the river Biobio on the ſouth. 3 
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be streets, like thoſe of alt the towns in the 


+ «© Spaniſh dominions, are drawn by a line, and 
__<«:moſt'of the houſes are built with” earth in the 
0 form of oblong ſquares, only one ſtory high, 
and coered with pantiles: they are large, 
bdbdbut ill furnihed. Each houſe has u garden 
e belonging toit, well furniſned with all ſorts 
doof fruit-trees, which produce ſuch prodi- 
e gious quantities of fruit, that they are obli- 
ge to thin them, otherwiſe the branches 
would break, nor could the fruit come to 
aaa 
PDhere are fix monaſteries in this City.” To- 
wouards the middle of the town, is a large ſquare, | 
on the ſouth fide of which ſtands the pariſh- 
church. On the caſt ſide ſtood? the biſhop's 
' Palace; and on the two other ſides are ſhops, 
&- wherethe women go in the night-time to buy 
ſuch neceſſaries as they want for their families; 
it being contrary to the cuſtom of this country, 


r 
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ene 


for women of any reputation to go abroad in 
ſſttthe day; which is a very ſingular, though con- 


ſiderable abuſe. The country in which the 
town of Conception is ſeated; abounds in all I * 

things, not only to ſupply the neceſſaries of liſe, * 
but alſo containing infinite wealth. Gold is | 
found in moſt parts of the country; and if it was 
inhabited by a laborious people, it might be 


had in a thouſand places, only by waſhing the | 
"IK earth in water; and ſeparating it from the gold. | 
I The inhabitants of this city are a regular mi- | 


* _ . litia; trained to arms from their childhood, and 
3 uſt be always ready on the firſt alarm, for * | 
»Þh a 3 oO | 
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of the ſudden or unexpected incurſions of the 


Indians; the town is open on all ſides, and 


commanded by five eminences, among which 
that of the hermitage advances almoſt to the 
middle, and overlooks it all. It has no other 
defence than a low battery, on the edge of the 
ſea ; and this commands only the anchoring- 
place before the town ; nor is this want of for- 
tiſications well ſupplied by men or able officers, 


The ſecurity. of the town conſiſts in its trade, 


which keeps a conſiderable number of ſhips in 
the bay; and this intimidates the Indians from 
attempting any thing againſt the inhabitants, 
who, from a confidence therein, live in eaſe 
and indolence. Sp £1 dt 
The iſland of Quiriquina lies at the mouth 
of Conception, being ſomewhat lower than 
the continent, with which it forms two. paſ- 
ſages into the bay; that to the W. S. W. is not 
very good for large ſhips, though paſſable in caſe 
of neceſſity. - The north-eaſt paſſage is half a 
league wide, and quite free from any danger. 
The bay itſelf is two leagues wide from eaſt to 
weſt, but three from north to ſouth. There are 
every where conveniencies for wooding and 
watering; as alſo. for building of ſhips. 

The incurſions of the Indians have occaſioned 
the removing of the royal court of chancery 
which was eſtabliſhed at Conception in 1567, 
to the city of St Jago. But ſince the Indians 
have poſſeſſed — of Imperial, this city 
has become the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Lima, 42 
| | P p.2 There 
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There is a beneficial trade carried on by the 


inhabitants of this city, with the Indians behind 


them, who trade with the Spaniards in a very 
peculiar manner, though. they have never nego- 
tiated any peace with Spain. Theſe Indians are 
called Aucaes, and inhabit the mountains, where 
they retain the primitive cuſtoms and manners 


of their anceſtors. - When a Spaniard comes to 
trade with them, he addreffes himſelf to the 


cacique, or chief; who, on perceiving the ſtran- 
ger, cries out, What, are you come ? The Spa- 
niard anſwers, Yes, Tam come. Then the chief 
replies, Well, what have you brought me ? The 
merchant anſwers, A preſent; and the prince re- 
plies, Then you are welcome. He then provides 
a lodging for the merchant near his own, where 
all the family go to viſit the ſtranger, in hopes 


of ſome'preſent; and in the mean time a horn 


is ſounded to give notice to the Indians who 


are abroad, that a merchant is arrived. This 
ſoon aſſembles them together about the mer- 
chant, who exhibits his goods, conſiſting of 
knives, ſciſſars, pins, needles, ribands, ſmall 
looking-glafles, and other toys, which the In- 
dians carry away after ſettling the price, with- 
out giving any thing in exchange : but after a 
certain time 1s elapſed, the horn is ſounded 


again, by the direction of the cacique, when 


the Indians immediately return, and punctually 


perform their reſpective engagements: the goods 


they deal in being cattle, furs, and ſome gold; 


: but they bring very ſmall quantities of the latter, 


2s they are ſenſible how dear the peſſeſſion of 


that 
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that metal coſt their anceſtors and neighbours. 
3. Baldivia, or rather Valdivia, is fituated in 


72 deg. of weſt longitude, and 39 dvi. 


deg. 40 min. ſouth latitude, 00 
miles ſouth of St Jago, and 140 miles north - 


_ eaſt of the iſland of Chiloe. It was firſt found 


ed by Peter Baldivia in the year 1552, in a plain 


* 


about four or five fathoms above the ſurface of 
the ſea; near which was a fort to keep the In- 
dians in awe ; but theſe people were ſo enraged 
at the tyrannical government of the Spaniards, - 


that they took up arms, killed Baldivia, and 


freed themſelves from the yoke of Spaniſh 
ſlavery. They alſo plundered and deſtroyed the 
town; but it was afterwards rebailt, a little 
higher up the land, on an eminence at the point 
of a peninſula, formed by two rivers, which, 
with the iſlands before it, make it the moſt 
ſecure and ſpacious ' harbour on the coaſt of 
Chili. | 

The town is incloſed with walls, built with 
earth, and defended by twelve pieces of cannon, 
which are ſixteen pounders ; but it has only one 
pariſh-church, and a convent of Jeſuits. 
The harbour, or port of this town, is ſo ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, that it has engaged the 
Spaniards to build ſeveral forts to defend the 


entrance of it againſt ſtrangers ; becauſe they 
look upon it as the key of the South ſeas. 

The paſſage up to the town, for great ſhips, 

is on the eaſt ſide, being about ſix leagues; but 

it is not above two leagues from the ſea; by 

1 another 
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another re MN: the. welt ſide, where the 
{mall vellls go 

The Patch — yo of ſettlin here, in 
1643. to ſecure a convenſent place ng facili- 
tating their entrance into.the South ſeas, and ac- 
e made themſelves maſters of it; but, 
upon the death of their genefal and other miſ- 
fortunes, they were obliged to "retire, leaving 
behind them their baggage, and thirty pieces of 
' CANNON... 

Commodore Anſon, in * TR intended to 
attack. it, in purſuance. of the reſolution of a 
council of war, and an article contained in his 
Majeſty's inſtructions to him to endeavour to 
ſecure ſome port in the South ſeas, where the 
ſhips of the ſquadron. might be carcened and re- 
fitted. As Baldivia is = rincipal frontier of 
Chili, Lord Anſon propoſed, that the reduction 
of ſuch an important place ſhould be his firſt 
attempt after his arrival in the South ſeas; in 
conſequence of which, new inſtructions. were 

ven to the captains of the ſquadron, with re- 
pen to the courſe they were to ſteer, and where 
to rendezvous, in ay 4 of ſeparation; but the 
total and almoſt inſtantaneous ſeparation of the 
ſquadron, in patling round the iſland of Terra 
del Fogo, which was owing to the unſeaſon- 


able time of the year when this gallant com- 


mander was ſent upon the expedition, prevent- 


ed his intended attack upon Baldivia. 


The white people of Peru and Chili who 
are baniſhed for their crimes, are ſent to this 
port, as well as to the town, where they are 


employed 
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employed about the fortifications, and other 
ſervices of the garriſon. The viceroy ſends 


annually 300, 00 pieces of eight to keep up the 


fortifications, and maintain the arriſon. The 
rains here generally continue for fix months 


every winter. The number of inhabitants of 


Baldivia is computed” to amount to tweets 
two and three thouſand; but its commerce is 
not ſo conſiderable now as formerly, becauſe 
ſeveral gold mines in its neighbourhood” are at 
preſent neglected. However, there are” {HF 
eight or ten veſſels of between four and five 
hundred tuns, which are employed in c ing 
on the trade between . Frith, Whites 
they export hides, goat-ſKins tanned, cordouan 
— ſalt- meat, corn, and ſome gold; bring- 
of back chocolate, ſpices, ſugar, and alf forts 
hrs ean goods. 

Oſorno is ** inland town, gtuated about 
aſe alles ſouth of Baldivia, i in ſouth 
latitude” 39 deg: and as many eaſt ' | 
from the ſea-coaft. The adjacent country is 
not fruitful, and produces few of the neceſſa- 
nes of life; but it is remarkably rich in gold 
mines, for which reaſon! the town is very po- 
pulous, and is ſaid to be larger than B. divia. 
De Noort ſays, it has a Spaniſh governor, and 
that they make here woollen ſtuffs and linen 


Oſorno. ; 


cloth. De Lact adds, that there are above 


5 odo Indians within the limits of the terri- 

tory of this town, who pay tribute to the Spa- 
niards, and ſerve them 1 Nor Mes any reward. 

Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there are ſe 

| veral 


2. 


of which they make good bricks. Mo 


0 
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veral, other towns in this province of conſider- 
able note, ſuch as Villa Riga, about fif ty- fiye 
miles diſtant from Baldivia towards the north- 
eaſt, and about ten from the Cordillera. The 
ſoil abqut this city is very fruitful, Nek a clay 
of the 
inhabitants Work in wool, and make tolerable 
cloth. Angol is another conſiderable inland 
town,. about 130 miles north of Baldivia; it 
ſtands in a large open plain, where the land is 
productive of all ſorts of grain and fruits. 


23. The large province of Cuyo, or Chicuito, 


The province lies to the eaſt of the Andes, ex- 


u e tending. eme gend to the 38th 


ea. © eg. of ſouth latitu 
as well a 
try being ſo remote, and ſeldom; frequented by 
Europeans. Gvalle, who was a native of Chili, 
and procurator for the Jeſuits of that province, 


e; but its breadth 


ſays, it is amazing to reflect, when; there are 


only the mountains of the Andes between the 


provinces of Cuyo and Chili Proper, that they 


thould. be fo different in their qualities, and in 
every reſpect almoſt diametrically oppoſite to 


each other, though the latitude is the ſame. 


* - 


In Cuyo, he ſays, the heats are intolerable 


in ſummer, while the weather in Chili is very 
temperate. Thunder, lightning, rain, and tem- 
peſts, are frequent in Cuyo during the ſummer, 


while in Chili they have ſettled ſerene weather, 


without any of theſe. In winter the weather 


in Chili is variable, but, never exceſſive cold to 


the weſtward of the mountains; whereas in 


* 3 


* Cuyo 


4 * G * 4 
s its length is very uncertain, the coun- 
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Cuyo they have conſtant ſerene weather in win 
ter and extreme hard froſts, in ſo much that 
the cattle die in the fields if they are not houſed 
and fed; and for five or ſix months every 
the paſſa es of the mountains are ſo locked 'up up 
by the — that theſe two provinces have 
no manner of communication. However, the 
proces part of this country is remarkable for 
rtility where duly cultivated, which is princi- 
pally owing to the numerous rivulets of melted; 
ſnow that run down from the eircumjacent 
mountains ; its products being corn, wine, and 
oil, which are excellent in quality, and might 
be prodigious in quantity, if the country was 
lufkciently inhabited, and duly 3 

The city of Mendoca, or Mendoza, is => 
apital of the country, being ſitua- 
ted in about 68 deg. 25 min. weſt 
longitude, and 34 deg. 20 min. ſouth latitude; 
at the foot of the Cordillera, cloſe by-the paſs 
of the mountains that leads into Chili, and at 
the head of a river which falls into the lake of 
Guanacache, about ſeventy miles from it, in a 
buth-eaſt direction. This town had its name 
from Mendoca viceroy of Peru, and was built 
by Peter Caſtillo. The Jeſuits have a college 
=” and there are copper-mines in the neigh- 
bourhood which are very much. eſteemed. 

2. San Juan de la Frontiera, St John of the 
1 is about 120 miles diſtant San Jvas de 
from St Jago, and 100 from Men- la Frontiera. 
doca to the north. caſt, lying alſo at the head 
of one of the rivers that run into the lake of 

. Guanacache. 


. Mendoza. 
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Guanacache. La Martiniere ſays, it is now the 
chief town of Cuyo, being the moſt populous 
place in the country; and in the mountains ad- 
Jjacent to it there are very rich ſilver mines. 
There are ſome other ſmall towns in this pro- 
vince, but none of any conſideration; however, 
Ovalle ſays, that, in his time, the number of 
I 1 towns began to increaſe here, 
4 ecauſe the weſt part of Chili being pretty well 
3 peopled, occaſioned many Spaniards to retire 
| to Cuyo. * | . | 


( 


Cc TA 3 


A. ſhort account of tba iſlande on the coaſts of Chili, 
2 — a deſeription 2 Mands of 7 — Fer- 
H principal iflands along the coaſt of | 
Chili are Noſtra Senora de Socoro, Chiloe, 
Mocha, St Mary's, and the iſlands of Juan Fer- 
nandez. There are ſeveral other iſlands extend- 
ing along the ſame coaſt from ſouth latitude 
42, to latitude 46, but none of them are well 
known, or inhabited but by Indians. ; 
1. The iſland of Noſtra Senora de Socoro lies 
Noſtra Senora in about 77 deg. welt longitude, and 
de Socoro. in 45 deg. ſouth latitude ; it is a 
ſmall uninhabited iſland, but fo well fituated for 
thips entering the South ſeas, that Commodore 
Anſon, when he left the coaſt of Brazil, order- 
ed his captains, as ſoon as they paſſed Cape 
Horn into the South ſeas, to rendezvous _ 
| 12 a an 
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and from thence to continue their courſe to 
Juan Fernandez. The coaſt of this iſland is 
very craggy and irregular, and appears to be 
rocky and barren. Whilſt the Commodore was 
cruiſing here, they obſerved in ſome places ſe- 
veral deep bays, but the entrance into them 
was generally blocked up by numbers ot little 
iſlands: but as none of his men went on ſhore, 
we have no particular deſcription of the interior 
parts of the iſland. | rt 

2. The iſland of Chiloe is ſituated between 


| the parallels of 71 deg. 30 min. and The ifland 


[2 eg. 30 min. weſt longitude, and of Chiloe. 
etween 41 deg. 50 min. and 44 deg. ſouth lati- 


| tude, being about 150 miles long and 21 broad, 


The ſouth and eaſt parts of it are divided from 
the continent of Chili by a part of the ſea, which 
is about thirty miles over, and the north part of 
it is about 136 miles ſouth of Baldivia. The 
coalt is ſubject to ſtorms and tempeſtuous wel- 
ther, eſpecially in March when the winter com- 
mences, and prevents ſhips ſrom putting to ſea 
during that ſeaſon. . | 
The face of the country is various, conſiſt- 
ing of mountains, valleys, woods, ſavannahs, 
having ſome fine ſprings and rivulets of wa- 
ter. N | 
According to Brewer and Sir John Narbo- 
rough, it abounded in corn, cattle, and fruit, 
both European and Indian, as alſo ambergris; 
but the Spaniſh plantations here were afterwards 
deſtroyed by the native Indians, who recovered 


the country, and left the Spaniards little more 


Qq 2 5 than 


V' % 
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than the town of Caſtro, which has been ſo fre- g 
uently burnt and plundered, that it is now re- te 
b þ rune to a miſerable village, whereby the lands 
lie uncultivated, and appear unfruitful, as the t 
Indians ſow no more than what is juſt ſufficient I ft 
for furniſhing their families with food. it 
The only place poſſeſſed now by the Spa- || 0 
niards is the town of Caſtro, built by them in 1 
the 1600, when the Chileſians had almoſt dri- a 
ven them from the continent. It is ſituated in f 
the weſt part of the iſland, in 42 deg. 20 min. 
ſouth latitude. De Laet ſays, it ſtands between 
two brooks, and has a ſmall caſtle which com- Wl i 
mands the harbour; but the town has neither b 
walls nor ramparts, and the houſes lie ſcattered e 
about in a very irregular manner. 
There are a great number of ſmall iſlands a- t 
bout Chiloe, which all take their names from it. 1 
3. The iſland de la Moca, or Mocha, is not ll 3 
5 Mocha. far diſtant from the coaſt, and almoſt 
+ © "oppoſite to the mouth of the river 
Imperial. nen Bun 555 
Oliver Noort, who was here in 1600, ſays, 
this iſland lies four or five leagues out at fea, 
is pretty large, with a ridge of hills in the 
middle, from whence a freſh water river de- 
ſcends. It is inhabited by Indians, who re- 
tain an implacable enmity againſt the Spaniards, 
from whoſe cruelty they fled, and peopled 
this iſland. Sir John Narborough places this 
iſland in 38 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude, and 
ſays, that the Spaniards told him there _ 
eee ar" et gry I 
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gold there; but that the natives were unwilling 
Pe wich it:: Faw fl af) 
4. St Mary's iſland lies almoſt oppoſite to the 
town of Conception, not many miles 8. Rig 
from the continent. Frezier ſays, W 


it is low, almoſt plain, and about three quarters 
of a league in length, from north to ſouth. Sir 


John Narhorough obſerves; that there is good 
anchoring on the north ſide of this iſland, in a 


fine ſandy bx. 0 
The Spaniards are maſters of this iſland, and 
have a fort on it with five guns, where the gar- 
riſon live very comfortably, not being moleſted 
by the Indians, and the country abounds with 
corn, fruit-trees, roots, ſheep, and hogs. * 


F. The Spaniards: have generally mentioned 


two iſlands under the name Juan juan Fernan- 
and lefler. =" 
The ifland of Juan Fernandez Proper, is ſi- 
tuated about 84 deg. weſt longitude, and in 34 
deg. 45 min. ſouth latitude. It is about 330 
miles from the continent of Chili ; being about 
fifteen miles in length, and fix in breadth, and 
forty in circumference. Governor Pullan ſays; 
the ſoil of this iſland is indifferent upon the 
hills, which are overgrown with woods; but its 
valleys are both ſruitful and pleaſant, interſperſed 
with ſavannahs, or natural meadows, which 
are capable of great improvements, ſo as to pro- 
duce every thing agreeable to its climate, which 
is remarkably healthful and pleaſant. 736 
This iſland was diſcoyered by Juan Fernan- 
ns SON ; J ah 
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do, in a voyage he made from Lima to Baldi- 
via: who was ſo well pleaſed with its fituation, 


ſoil, and climate, that he refolved to ſettle it; 


imagining, that its produce might well ſupport 
four or fre hundred families. On his — 


to Lima, he endeavoured to procure a patent 


for that purpoſe, but happened to meet with a 
diſappointment, ſo that it has continued unoc- 
cupied fince. ro 

Governor Pullan, during the war with France 
and Spain, in the reign of Queen Anne, was 


conſulted by the miniſtry how it was practica- 


ble to prevent the treaſures of Peru and Chili 
from being brought to Europe by the French 
and Spaniards; as alſo how to exclude the 


French from that traffic, whereby they were en- 


abled to maintain a war ſo long againſt the con- 
federates. In conſequence of which, the go- 


vernor adviſed the miniſtry to ſend a ſquadron 


of men of war into the South ſeas, to be ſta- 
tioned at this iſland. He obſerved that the ſea- 
ſon of the year proper to begin this voyage, was 
about the beginning of September, in order to 
their arrival in the South ſeas before the French 
trade that went that ſeaſon: by this means 
they could hardly fail of deſtroying all the 


ſhips bound there that ſeaſon, and perhaps meet 
with ſome returning home; becauſe they muſt 


obſerve the ſame time of year, and return by 
the ſame courſe of theſe ſeas, as they went into 
them by. The route they always uſe in going 
there, is by or round Cape Horn, the moſt 
ſouthern promontory of all America: for ſhips 


ſeldom 
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ſeldom venture through the ſtreights of Ma- 
ellan, becauſe they find by experience, that 
— one ſhip which gets through, three are for- 
ced back, and loſe their voyage that year, to the 
ruin of their owners; but having fufficient ſea- 
room the other way, they are never expoſed to 
any ſuch riſk. After they have doubled Cape 
Horn, they ſteer directly for Juan Fernandez, to 
refreſh their men and take in freſh water. But 
what induced the governor to mention the ſet- 
tling of this iſland, was the breeding of cattle and 
cultivating the land, by which means mighty 
advantages might accrue to the inhabitants; be- 
cauſe all the ſhips : which paſs the ſtreights of 
Magellan, or by Cape Horn, conſtantly touch 
here, on account of their men having by this 
time contracted the ſcurvy. And though it be 
far from Britain or any Britiſh colony, yet it was 
ſo capable of being fortified, that a ſmall charge 
would ſoon build fuch works, as would render 
it impracticable for any people to land there 
againſt the will of the inhabitants. If this was 
the caſe, then the Britiſh ſhips would not only 
have a convenient harbour, and plenty of pro- 
viſions, but likewiſe a convenient ſtation for 
diſtreſſing the Spaniards, and ruining their 
whole trade in the South ſeas. 15 
Commodore Anſon, during his three months 
ſtay here, was very careful in directing the 


roads and coaſts of this iſland to be ſurveyed, 


and other obſervations to be made, knowing 
from his own experience, how uſeful theſe ma- 
terials might prove to any Britiſh veſſels em- 

A ployed 
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and where they may remain for ſome time with- 

out alarming — Spaniſh coaſt. e 
The Commodore arrived here in June: 1741. 

When they firſt deſcried the iſland at eleven or 


twelve leagues diſtance, it appeared to be a very 


b/c place, extremely rugged and irre- 


gular: though, when they came nearer the 


| ſhore, they could diſcover, that the rugged pre- 


cipices, Which appeared ſo unpromiſing at a 


Adiſtance, were far from barren, being in moſt 
places covered with woods; and that between 


them there were every where interſperſed the 
fineſt valleys, clothed with a moſt; beautiful 
verdure, and watered with numerous ſtreams 


and caſcades; no valley of any extent being 


unprovided with its proper rill : which afforded 
the greateſt pleaſure to the Commodore, as moſt 


of his people were ſeverely afflicted with the 


ſeurvy, and were obliged. to a ſent; on ſhure 
for their recovery. 

The only ſafe anchoriags is on the north. * 
of. the iſland, where there are three bays; but 
that in the middle, known by the name of 


Cumberland bay, is the wideſt and deepeſt, and 


in every reſpect the beſt; for the —— two, 


named tlie caſt and weſt bays, are ſcarcely more 


than 8 landing-places, where boats may con- 
veniently put their caſks on ſnore. 
The northern n of the iſland is nge 


o. 27 5 - ; of 
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"OP afterwards i in thoſe ſeas; and * ob- 
ſerbes, that it is the only commodious place 

hare, Britiſh cruiſers can — and recover 
their men after their paſſage round Cape Horn, 
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of high ru gged hills, _— of which are inac- 
ceſſible, 5 h generall y covered with trees. 
erved to the Commo- 
dore, that the appearance of the hills in ſome 
parts of the iſland was like that in the moun- 


tains of Chili, where the gold is found, ſo that 
it ĩs not impoſſible 92 mines — be diſcover- 


ed there: 


The trees of which as EA on 5 SEAL | 


ide are compoſed, are moſt of them aromatics, 
and of many different ſorts; but there are none 
of them of a ſize to yield any conſiderable 
timber, except the myrtle trees, which are the 


| largeſt on the iſland; though even theſe will 
not work to a greater length than forty feet. 


Here is alſo the pimento- tree, and the cabbage- 
tree, which-penerally grows on the precipices, 
and in no great Plenty, ench 127 a 2 
a ſingle cabbage. 

Excluſive ot a great amber of lants of va- 


rious kinds, almoſt all the vegetables are found 


here, which are uſually eſteemed to be particu- 


larly adapted to the cure of thoſe ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders Which are contraſted by falt diet and 


long voyages. There are great quantities of 


water-crefles, and purſlain, with excellent wild 
ſorrel, turnips,” and Sicilian radiſhes, Sc. 
The excellence of the climate, and the looſe- 


neſs of the ſoil, render * extremely pro- 


per for vegetation ; for if the ground is any 
8 accidentally turned up, it is immediate- 


| 8 with turnips, &c. Lord Anſon, 


therefore, having with him garden-ſeeds of all 
KY -- | kinds, 


_ 
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kinds, and auth af diſſerent ſorts of fruit, Gwe 
lettuces/and other-garden-plants; for the better, 
accommodation» af: his countrymen, ho ſhould 
touch here again. He alſo ſet in the woods 
a great IR of ply! apricot, and peach 
| tones; nut ot; Bg ech wth vr Alt 2 10 enis3 

Former a havenidated]; 'that this iſland 
abounded with goats, and their accounts ate 
not to be doubted. ; as this place was the uſual 
reſort for: bucaneers and privateers in thoſe ſeas. 
There are two inſtances to confirm this; one of 


2 Muſquito Indian, aud the other of Alexander 


Selkirk a Scotſman; ho were left here by their 
reſpective ſhips,” lived alone upon the iſland, and 
conſequently were no ſtrangers to its produce. 
Selkirk, wks was, the: laſt, after a ſtay of near 
five years, was taken off the place by the Duke 
and Ducheſs privateers of Briſtol; in- 17093 
whoſe manner f life, during his ſolitude, was, 
in moſt particulars, very remarkable; and he 
tells us, among other things, that, as often as 
he caught more goats than he wanted, he ſome- 
times marked their ears, and let them go; 
which was found to be true, when Anſon was 
here; for his men caught ſeveral of theſe ani- 
mals marked in this manner. But the goats are 
now much diminiſhed, through the policy of 
the Spaniards, who were apprized of the ad- 
vantages which the bucaneers" drew from the 
proviſions of goat-fleſh, and therefore endea- 
voured to extirpate thie breed, to deprive their 


enemies of this relief. For which purpoſe, 


they have put on ſhore great numbers of large 
8. dogs, 


I 


* 
.* 
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dogs, who have deſtroyed all the goats in the ac- 
ceſſible parts of the Hand, e. 
Along the ſhore are plenty of fiſh, of various 
kinds, and ſea-Hons which are of the amphi- 
bious kind, bearing ſome reſemblance to feals, 
Which are found here alſo in great abundance. 
The iſland of Moſa Fuero; or little Fernan- 
dez, is about twenty-two leagues to Little Fer. 
the weſt of the former, and is near nandez. 
four miles in length. It had been repreſented 
by former navigators, as a barren rock ; but, 
while Commodore Anſon was at Juan Fernan- 
dez, he was joined by the Glouceſter command- 
ed by Captain Mitchell, who acquainted the 
Commodore, that he had been forced by the 
. winds as far as this iſland; and aſſured him, 
that ir was almoſt covered with trees and ver- 
dure, and appeared to be a very beautiful iſland. 
In conſequence of this intelligence, the Com- 
modore ſent the Trial ſloop to examine it, which 
was accordingly done; the Trial ſloop found, 
that it bore from the greater Juan Fernandez, 
weſt by ſouth, and that it was a much larger 
and better ſpot than had been generally report- 1 
ed; that it was covered with trees, and that there i 


wn 


were ſeveral fine falls of water running down ite 
ſides into the ſea.” They alſo found that there 
was a place where a ſhip might come to an 
anchor on the north fide of it, though the an- 
chorage is inconvenient ; for the bank extends 
but a little way, is ſteep, and has very dee 
water upon it: ſo that ſhips muſt comes to an- 

v : 4. 9 2 — . bs au chor 
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chor very near the ſhore, and there lie expoſed 
do all the winds but a ſoutherly one. 


* 4 a A of - N N * _ 


F 
* , 


This place 7 Poeghns has one advantage be- 
yond the iſland of Fernandez Proper; for it a- 


bounds with goats, which have not been accu- 


ſtomed to be diſturbed, and are nowiſe ſhy or 
apprehenſive of danger till they have been fre- 


quently fired at. 


5 


N 


„n N 
A general deſeription of Paraguay, or Rio-de-la- 
Plata. The extent and nature of the country; 
wil ſome account of the Indians. How the 


Portugueſe firſt invaded this country, under A- 
lexius Garcia. 'The diſcoveries TE Bere by Se- 


baſtian Cabot. The Spaniards made their firſt 


ſettlements in this country under Mendoza, &c. 
Remarks on the Feſiuts of Paraguay, the fix 
diſtrifts, or ſubdroifions of this extenſive pro- 


Vince. 


His large country received its name from 
the river Plata, which riſes near the city 


of that name in Peru, and runs to the ſouth- 


eaſt through this country. It is bounded on the 


north by 12 of Brazil, the land of the Ama- 


zons, and part of Peru; on the eaſt by part of 


Brazil and the ocean; on the ſouth by Chili 


and Terra Magellanica; and on the weſt by 


part of Peru and part of Chili. Its utmoſt 


northern boundaries are generally placed in 12 
deg. of ſouth latitude, beyond the town of Por- 


to 


- 
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to de los Reyes, which is ſituated at the top of 
the lake Xarayes ; and the ſouthern; borders are 
commonly ſet down in 35 deg. 30 min. ſo that 
it is about 1400 miles in length. It alſo extends 
from about the 48th to the 66th deg, of weſt 
longitude, in the broadeſt part, which is from the 
Andes to the mouth of the river of St Francis; 
ſo that its greateſt breadth is about 1080 miles, 
though not above half that number on the 
ſouthern extremity, where it is narroweſt. Fa- 
ther Sepp ſays, that this country exceeds Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and the Netherlands put 
together. The principal river in this country 
is the Rio-de-la-Plata, which riſes in Peru in 
20 deg. ſouth latitude; it firſt runs to the eaſt- 
ward, till joined by the great river of Paraguay, 
which riſes in the heart of the country in ſouth 
latitude 16, and unites with the former a little 


before the city of Aſſumption in ſouth latitude 


| 25. About 100 miles lower, they are joined 

by the great river Parana; beſides, there are 
many other rivers both from the eaſt and weſt, 
which concur in forming ſo great a collection of 


water, and roll in conjunction towards the ſea, 


where it diſcharges itſelf near the town of 
Buenos Ayres, in 35 deg. ſouth latitude, being 
- about ninety miles broad. | 

As this country is of ſo vaſt an extent on both 
des, it muſt be ſuppoſed to have a great ya- 
riety,of climates, ſoils, products, and inhabitants, 


the farther particulars of all which will be given 


when deſcribing the ſeveral provinces. In the 
mean time we ſhall ſugjoin a general account 


of 


- 
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of the Whole Thie land is, generally ſpeaking, © 


very rich and fruitful, producing plenty of wheat 


and other European grain, ſome vines, but chief. 


I abounds in ſugar-canes: here are in ſome 


places whole woods of peaches, Amond, fg. 


e. planted from the bare kernels. It is at 


preſent ſo well ſtocked with all ſorts of cattle, 


the inhabitants killing them only for their hides 


and tallow, and let the fleſh rot on the ground. 
Here are alſo great variety of other beaſts, ſuch 
as wild and tame herſes and mules ; the former 
ars ſuffered to run wild in the woods, and of 
the latter they farniſh Peru and other places 
with vaſt numbers annually. Here are three 
ſorts of deer; one kind almoſt as big as cows, 
with very large horns, and ranging chiefly among 
the flags and watery grounds; another ſort ſtil] 


bigger, which rove among the flat grounds; and 


a third fort, which are ſmall, and harbour chiefly 
in the mountains. In the woods are plenty of 
voracious animals, ſuch as lions, tygers, leopards, 
foxes, Cc. Here are alſo ſnakes of a monſtrous 
fize ; and the rivers: breed plenty of crocodiles 


and alligators, which are ſaid to be very harm- 


leſs, and their fleſn good eating. 
That part of the country Which lies to the 
weſt of the river Paraguay, conſiſts of large 


5 plain lands, extending about 7 50 miles in length, 


without any trees, or any thing that looks like 
timber; but in' the'country to the eaſt of that 
river, which borders on Brazil, there is a variety 


| of hills and valleys, of woods and champaign. 


Thoſe 
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Tboſe parts mhichrlimubout: and to the north 

of che tropic of Capricorn, have annual 

| antes ovens aridtempeſts, when the ſun 

1 vertiral, tin November and December. At 
this time Ache fiat-epuatry is overflowed;;their 

caſterns and reſervoirs of water being replertiſh- 

ed, Which ſerves them tho reſt of the hrantilill 

de rains qeturn j theſe rains moiſton halt lands 

F 8 fruitful in grain and fruits. 1 

But it is directly — in that part of " 
the country which dis ſouth of tha tropic; fon 
it is ſuinner there in November, December, | 4 
and. — —— 1 
in the tropics ſwelll after ther. rains ate fallen; 1 
overflowing their banks as they paſs. through 94 
the ſouthern: parts of the country which: they lick. 
entich:weith of grtat ſertility -. 201 vd.0Q GL it, +4 
- 10 he Indians of Paräguiy are re preſented as [- 

- brave pbople, hati — — conſider- 3 
ae alte — Spaniatds, when drow actiintas  -M 
ded their country. It coſt the Spamards-feverdl 1 
years: worle dur they could fix themſelves = 
even in the plains, and the natives defended =_ 
thetofclbes rf well in;theowoods. and mountains 
to the eaſtward oof the river Uragua, that they 
were never ſubdued, till the Jeſuits found. means 

to inſinuate themſelves into their good opinion; 
and brought them into a kind of iubmiſſion by 
the force of flattery, and without the leaſt com- 
pulfion of arms, where theſe divines live like 
ſovereign princes, and have founded anew kind 
of government that never before cxiſted in the 


world, 


W% 
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world, which will be more particularly repre- 


ſented after wars ono 6 
Ihe firſt adventurer who penetrated into this 
country was Alexius Garcia, a Portu gueſe, who 
was ſent upon that enterpriſe by the governor 
of Brazil in the yrar 15a; when he marched 
acroſs La Plata, as far as the borders of Peru, 


where he amaſſed a great quantity of plate, but 


— 


was cut off by the Indians on his teturn, with 
moſt of his men; a party was alfo {ent to ſup- 
port him, who ſhared the ſame fate 
- Sebaſtian Cabot (who diſcovered North Ame- 
rica for King Henry VII. but afterwards. went 
to Spain, where: he was made chief pilot of the 
kingdom, and highly careſſed, to. prevent his 
engaging with any other court) was employed 
in 1526 by the Emperor Charlies V. to make a 
farther ee, South. America. He enter- 
ed the mouth of the river Plate, (which was 
firſt diſcovered by John Diaz de Solis); failed up 
that river as far as tht place where Garcia was 
defeated, and met with the plate he had accu- 
mulated on the confines of Peru, which he pur- 
chaſed of the natives for an inconſiderable value, 
and concluded he had made an important diſ- 
covery, as he apprehended this treaſure to be 
the product of Paraguay. Accordingly he e- 
refed a fort where the town of Aſſumption 
now ſtands; after which he detached Alvara 
Ramon with one of his ſhips to ſail up the ri- 
ver Uragua, and get farther intelligence of the 
mines which he imagined were to be found near 


* the 
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the banks of that river; but Ramon and his 
people were cut off by the natives. 
When Cabot had made ſome further diſco- 
veries of the country, he ſent Ferdinand Calde- 
ron and George Barlow with intelligence there- 
of to Spain, who delivered their diſpatches to 
the Emperor at Toledo about the end of Sep- 
tember 1527. Upon this advice his Imperial 
Majeſty offered the merchants, who had con- 
tributed towards the expenſe of this voyage, 
that they might continue the 1 and 
ſhare in the profits, which they refuſed ; where- 
fore his Majeſty took it all upon himſelf; but 
though the conſequence of maintaining a diſ- 
covery 600 miles in length was ſo conſiderable 
a thing, yet nothing was done for a long time 
upon this occaſion. However, Cabot continued 
in expectation of ſupphes for the ſpace of five 
years, when his patience was exhauſted, and he 
returned to Spain in one ſhip which he had ſa- 
ved, and all the men that were left alive. He 
repaired immediately to court, and informed the 
Emperor of the nature of his expedition the 
ſubſtance of his relation being as follows: That 
the chief race of the Indians in thoſe parts Was 
that of the Guaramies, a warlike, treacherous, 
and imperious people, who called all the other 
Indians flaves, that could not ſpeak their lan- 
guage, continually waging war on them, where- 
in they were extremely bloody and cruel, kill- 
ing all they could, without taking any priſoners: 
the territory of the city de la Plata was inha- 
bited by this nation, and their country extend- 
| $f e& 
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ed about 1 500 miles, from 8 1 inva- 
died Peru, — returned home in a victorious 
manner; but Cabot concluded a treaty of peace 
with thoſe people, and eſtabliſhed the colony of 
San Eſpiritus; got information of them con- 
cerning the country, as alſo of the gold and 
ſilver of Peru, from whence the river was called 
de la Plata, or Plate 

Cabot found that credit was the more readily 

given to this report, as he had brought home a 
very conſiderable quantity of plate; upon which 
ſeveral of the beſt families in Spain ſolicited 
the court to be ſent on an expedition to Para- 
guay; in conſequence of which, a body of 
2200 land-men, beſides marines, were embark- 
ed for the river of Plate, among whom were 
| thirty heirs of noble families, and the whole 
was commanded by, Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
who arrived at the mouth of the river, and 
founded the town of Buenos Ayres in 1 5 35: 
but this was not done without great oppoſition 
from the natives, who A, 

of Spaniards; aſter which Mendoza returned 
to Spain, leaving Ogola his deputy-governor, 
with p art of the troops, who afterwards aban- 
bw Buenos Ayres, and returned to the fort 
of Aſſump tion, | 


The governor AberdiN r de Vaca 


533 made farther diſcoyeries ; planted 
colonies. as far as the north of Tucuman; re- 
built Buenos Aytes, and founded ſome other 
towns near the mouth of the river Plate. 

Francis de Acquire was detached with 200 
7 | Men 


ſeveral bodies 


. a > of ob 43 
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men from Chili in 1553, by Baldivia, when he 
built the city of St Jago. John Gomes Zarita 
was alſo ſent from Chili to La Plata with ano- 
ther body of troops in t 555, when he built the 
town of Cordova, and made an entire conqueſt 
of all the country as far as the river Paraguay ; 
but the provinces to the eaſt of that river, in- 
ſtead of being conquered by the force of the 
Spaniards, were reduced by the artifice of the 
miſſionaries, in return for which ſervice the 
crown of Spain conferred the property of that 
country upon thoſe fathers, Who have there 
eſtabliſhed for themſelves a temporal dominion. 

The unconquered Indians are governed by 
their caciques; but that part of the country 
which has been ſubjected to the dominion of 
Spain, is under the direction of two Spaniſh go- 
vernors, one of them having his reſidence at 
St Jago, in the diſtrict of Tucuman, and the 
other at the town of Aſſumption, though both 
of them are under the ſuperintendency of the 
viceroy of Peru; and they have alſo ſub-go-— 
vernors in every diſtrict. — 
This extenſive country, which generally goes 
under the name of Paraguay, contains the fol- 

lowing diſtricts or provinces,” vis. 

1. Tucuman on the weſt. 2. Rio de la Plata 
on the ſouth. 3. Uraguay. 4. Parana. 5. Guay- 
ra; theſe three lie to the eaſt of the river Plate. 
And, 6. Paraguay Proper on the north. 
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4 brief account of the. provinces of Tucuman and 
Rio de la Pl: ata 3, their; principal towns, trade, 
Kc. but more particularly = the commerce of 
Buenos A lyres,- and of the Aſſiento treaty for 
_ Furniſhing it with negroes. The great import- 


ance of that ſettlement were it annexed to the 
Britt * territories. 


Fl 


HE large province of Tucuman lies 
in the middle between Chili and Pa- 


— raguay. It is not eaſy exactly to 
of Tucoman. . ſtate its boundaries, eſpecially to- 
-wards the north; however, it is ſaid to extend 
from ſouth latitude: 24 to 34 deg. viz. from 
Chaco on the north to Cuyo and the territory 

of the Pampas on the ſouth, being ten degrees, 
or 690 miles. It is bounded on the eaſt by Pa- 
raguay Proper and Rio de la Plata, and on the 
weſt by the imperial biſhopric of St Jago in 
Chili. Its greateſt extent from weſt to eaſt is 
about 7, deg. that is, from weſt longitude 62 to 
69. It lies for the moſt part in a temperate and 
healthy climate; and although no mines of gold 
or flyer have been hitherto diſcovered in it, yet 
the country is both rich and well cultivated, 
producing excellent corn, and other neceſſary 
| commodities, with vaſt herds of horſes and 
cattle. 

The principal towns in this province are, 


1. St Jago del Eſtero the capital, and an epi- 
ſcopal 


\ 
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ſcopal ſee, is ſituated in 65 deg. of weſt longi- 
tude, and 27 deg. 40 min. ſouth gt Jago del 
latitude, on the banks of the Dolce, Eftero. 

or ſweet river, which is here pretty large and 


navigable, affording both plenty and variety of 


fiſh. . However, the town is but ſmall, not ex- 
ceeding .300 houſes, or 500 families, and is 
| — deſtitute of wall, ditch, or any other de- 
ence. | 
The adjacent country is rich, producing plen- 
ty of wheat, rice, and barley, as likewiſe fruits 
of all forts, eſpecially figs and raiſins. The 
foreſts afford plenty of game, but are infeſted 
with tygers and other voracious animals, parti- 
cularly one ſort, called Guanacos, which are as 


large as common horſes, with long necks, ſmall | 


heads, and ſhort tails, in whoſe maw is found 
the occidental bezoar. + 

The town has four churches, the cathedral, 
that of the Jeſuits, and two more belonging to 
other monaſteries. The inquiſitor, or governor 
of this province, who is a ſecular prieſt, has 
his reſidence here, and nominates his ſubſtitute 
officers in the other parts of the country. 

The town is reported to lie almoſt in the 
mid-way between the mines of Potoſi and Bue- 
nos Ayres; the plate is brought here from the 
former on the backs of mules, becauſe of the 
unevenneſs of the country, but from St Jago to 
Buenos Ayres it is carried in waggons over one 
continued plain, where there are neither hills 
nor woods to be diſcovered. A | 


2. San Miguel, or St Michael, was the firſt 
$34 | town 


* F - _ — 


e rn 
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town the Spaniards founded in this country, 
| San Miguel. and is pleaſantly ſituated on a fer- 
tile plain, neaf the banks of a ſmall 


tiver that falls into the Ri6 Dolce near St Jago, 


from which it is diſtant about fifty- four miles, 
in a north-weſt direction. The productions of 
the neighbouring country are the ſame with that 


of St Jago, and not inferior in fertility. The 


air here is reckoned one of the ſweeteſt and 


moſt ſalubrious in all Paraguay, which makes 


the country well inhabited, and ſtored with all 
the conveniencies of life. 

3. Salta, or Lerma, ſtands on a ſmall river, 
* which ſoon after falls into a neigh- 


bouring lake. It is principally in- 


habited by Spaniards, to whom the town and 
country adjacent belong, having about 400 
houſes, and five or ſix churches or monaſteries, 
Salta is a place of great reſort, on account of 
the great quantity of corn, meal, wine, cattle, 


tallow, ſalt meat, and other ſuch commodities, 


which are ſent from thence into Peru, and other 
places. | | 
4. Cordova lies about 400 miles ſouth of St 


Cordova, Jago del Eſtero, and 480 north-weſt 
90 from Buenos Ayres. It is a very 


confiderable town, but ſituated on a marſhy, 


though rich and fertile ſoil, in 63 deg. 30 min. 


welt longitude, and 1 deg. 30 min. ſouth lati- 


tude, in a temperate healthy climate, with equal 


Winter and ſummer, all the territory about it 
being full of cattle, and abounding with luxu- 
riant paſtures. It produces plenty of corn, 


fruits, 


u 
Þ 
8 
c 
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2 ſituated in 57 deg. weſt lon- 
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fruits; and other neceſſaries, and has ſeveral ex- 
cellent ſalt- pits; ſo that the town carries on a 
. trade in thoſe commodities, with Peru 
ſpecially, as it lies on the road to Buenos Ayres, 
ing g 0d and ſilver in return for its mer- 
Fand The inhabitants are Spaniards, who 


| are;cbiefly employed in cultivating the ground, 


and manufacturing of cotton cloth, which ſup 
ſend to Potoſi. 

There are many other towns in this — 
which are ſaid to be daily increaſing in — 
of inhabitants and extent of trade. 

2. Rio de la Plata, or La Plata. Proper, i is 45 
called from the remarkable river of The province 
the ſame name, along whoſe -banks of La Plata. - 
it extends itſelf on each fide,” about 600 miles 


in length from north to ſouth, and about 300 


where broadeſt from caſt to weſt; being bound - 
ed on the north by Chaco, Paraguay Proper, 


and Parana; on the eaſt by that of Uraguay; 


on the ſouth by the — of Pampas, and 
Terra De N and on che weſt "oy Tucu- 


man. 
The 
1. The town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called from 
its pleaſant and healthy ſituation, Bueno yes 
gitude, and 35 deg. 25 min. ſouth latitude 
on a gentle rifing ground, upwards of 60 miles 
from the mouth. of the river Plate, and-upon 
the ſouth ſide of it, that river being here ſeven 
leagues wide, and navigable by any ſhip fixty 


leagues above the town, but no farther on ac- 


count 


Fi 
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eount of a great cataract. The houſes of this 
city, which were formerly of mud walls thatch- 
ed with ſtraw, and very low, are now much 
improved, ſome being of chalk, and others of 
brick, having one ſtory beſides the ground- floor, 
and moſt of them tiled. The cathedral is a 
ſpacious and elegant ſtructure. The chapter is 


compoſed of the biſhop, dean, archdeacon, and 


two canons. Here are ſeveral convents, and a 


royal chapel in the caſtle where the governor 
reſides. The principal ſquare is very large, and 
built near a little river; like moſt towns ſitua- 
ted on rivers, its breadth is not proportioned 
to its length. The front anſwering to the ſquare 
is the caſtle where the governor conſtantly re- 
fides, and with the other forts has 1000 regu- 


lar troops. The number of the houſes are a- 


bout 4000. There is a ſmall church at the 
farther end of the city for the Indians. With 
regard to the economical government and ma- 
1 it correſponds with the other places in 

outh America under the Spaniſh juriſdiction. 
The climate here is very little different from 


that of Spain ; there are indeed violent tempeſts 


5 


of winds and rains, accompanied with ſuch 
dreadful thunders and lightnings, as fill the in- 
habitants, though uſed to them, with terror and 
conſternation; but in ſummer the exceſſive heats 


are mitigated by gentle breezes, which conſtant- 


ly begin at eight or nine in the morning. The 
city is ſurrounded by a fpacious and pleaſant 


Ty country, free from any ob | ruction to the ſight; 


and from thoſe delightful plains the inhabitants 


Ale 


\ 
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are furniſhed with ſuch plenty of .cattle, that 
there is no place in the univerſe where meat is 
better or cheaper. It is alſo fertile in all forts 
of grain and fruits, and would be ſtill more fo 
if duly cultivated z but the people are exceflive 
indolent, and content themſelves with what na- 
ture produces without labour. It formerly bore 
very excellent vines; from which they made ſe- 
yeral ſorts of excellent wines, beſides the vaſt 
quantities of grapes they dried for uſe. 

Within the government of Buenos Ayres are 
two other conſiderable cities, beſides ,,.. Fee. 
lefler ones. The firſt is Santa Fee, | x 
about 210 miles to the north-weſt of Buenos 11 
Ayres, in ſouth latitude 31 deg. 40 min. at the RK 
conflux of the rivers Salado and Paraguay ; all | | 
the territory quite down to Buenos Ayres on 1 
each ſide of the river, being very delightful and [| 
rich in all productions. The town is built of 
brick, and was founded by the Spaniards for 
the defence of the rich mines of gold and ſilver 
which are in the neighbourhood of this ſettle- 
ment, though the Spaniards are averſe to the 
opening of them, for fear they ſhould encourage 
ſome of their enemies to come and take poſeſ- 
ſion of their treaſure. | 

Carrientes is the next town in courſe up 
the river, and ſtands about eighty @,_.__. 


7 
i 
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leagues higher; being built by the | q | 
Spaniards at the confluence of the Parana and 1 
Paraguay; but it is ſo ſmall and inconſider- 1 
4 i . > 1 4 

able, that it nowiſe anſwers the dignity of its Fi 
ſituation, between theſe two remarkable rivers. ' | | 
| 


Tv However, | 
: | 
| 
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However, the commerce of Buenos Ayres is 
; The exten- very extenſive, and indeed ſuch a 
| five commerce commerce as no other port in the 
1 Buenos Spaniſh Weſt Indies can boaſt ; for 
Wes. - * hither come from the moſt diſtant 
pane in the Spaniſh empire, the moſt va- 

able commodities, in order to be exchanged 
for European goods; ſuch as Vigonia wool 
from Peru, copper from Coquimbo, gold from 
Chili, and filver from Potoſi; from the towns 
of Corrientes and Paraguay, are brought hither 
the fineſt tobacco, ſugars, cotton, thread, yellow 
'wax, and cotton cloth, moſt of which 1s uſed 
at Buenos Ayres by the ſlaves and other do- 
meftics; and from Paraguay, the herb fo called 
and fo highly valued; being a kind of tea 
drark all over South America by the better ſort, 
of which one branch is computed to amount to a 
million of pieces of eight, all paid in goods, no 
money being-allowed to paſs here. Theſe goods 
are moſtly European, and confiſt in knives, guns, 
fciffars, ribands, taffaties, filk ſtockings, Eng- 
liſh hats, Engliſh bays and coarſe cloth : all 
theſe merchandiſes are carried through this vaſt 
extent of country, in little waggons, though 
between Corrientes and this place there are no 
leſs than fix great rivers, in paſſing which, 
the cattle are trained to ſwim, and goods are 
paſſed over in floats. The commerce between 
Peru and Buenos Ayres is chiefly for cattle and 
mules; ſuch as are concerned in the former, go 
firſt to the governor, and aſk his leave to drive 
a herd of cattle into Peru, which is never mw 

. EY. ſe 
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ſed when backed by a preſent of ſome thouſand 
pieces of eight. The next thing is to take 30 
or 40,000 wild cows out of the King's paſtures, 
which is performed by perſons who follow that 
| buſineſs for a livelihood, and who deliver theſe. 
creatures at about two or three pieces of eight, 
or nine ſhillings Sterling per head. At that rate 
zo, ooo cattle may come to near ioo, ooo pieces 
of eight, and at market may poſſibly. bring 
zoo, ooo pieces. The commerce of mules is 
carried on by factors, which are ſent by the 
merchants of Peru, who obtain the governor's. 
licence by a conſiderable preſent ; and then ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the natives and inhabitants, 
ſpecifying the number and times when they 
all be delivered. At the appointed times 
they mark and ſtamp them with a hot iron on 
the ſhoulders, being from that time to be main- 
tained at their expenſe. Theſe coſt about three 

or four pieces of cight each, and are driven b 
pretty quick jouneys to Salta, about two thirds 
of the way to Potoſi. There they winter; and 
are fatted with great care. When theyare infull 
- fleſh, they carry them to Potoſi, where they are 
ſold for — ſeven to nine pieces of eight each; 
but ſuch as are carried 2 into the country, 
- bring forty or fifty pieces of eight, and ſome- 
times come to a hundred. The trade carried 
on betwixt Buenos Ayres and Europe ſhould be 
only by the regiſter-ſthips from Spain; but be- 
ſides this there is carried on a contraband trade 
to England and Spain; and there is another 
with the Portugueſe who poſſeſs the oppoſite 
| 113 ſhore 
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| ſhore of Rio-de-la-Plata, by means of little 


veſſels, under cover of ſending their own com- 


modities, but really European goods. 
Beſides the different branches of trade car- 
ried on here, already mentioned, there was ſtill 
another very conſiderable article, namely, the 
importation of negro ſlaves, which was done by 
other nations in the following manner. 
Ihe firſt aſſiento, or farm, was a treaty, or 
The affien- contract made in 1702, between the 
| to treaty. | King of Spain, and the French Gui- 
nea company, for furniſhing the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in South America with negro ſlaves: 
whereby the compliment of negroes was to 
be 3800 yearly, during the continuance of the 
war about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and 4800 in 
time of peace; the duty being fixed at thirty- 
three piaſters and one third, or L. 5: 19: 5: 
Sterling for every negro. But, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, the French ceded the aſſiento treaty to 
the Engliſh, who entered into a treaty with the 
Spaniards, for the furniſhing of negroes, which 
was to commence the 1ſt of May 1713, and 
terminate in May 1743. The Engliſh South-ſea 
company undertook to ſupply —_ America 
yearly with 4800 negroes, for which the 
fame duty was to be paid, as had been ſettled 
by the French. The forty-ſecond article of 
this treaty, which was the laſt and moſt conſi- 
derable of all, was not included in the treaty 
with the French ; for this article permitted the 
Engliſh aſſientiſts to ſend into the ports of Spa- 
niſh America, every year the treaty was to ſub- 
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fiſt, a ſhip of 500 tuns, laden with the ſame 
commodities the Spaniards uſually ſend there; 
with a licence to vend the ſame, conjointly 
with them, at the fairs of Rorto-Bello and Ve- 
ra Cruz; which was a conceſſion diametrically 
oppoſite to the ancient policy, and uſual jealou- 
ſy of the Spaniards, with regard to their Ame- 
rican commerce. By ſome additional articles, 
the Engliſh were alſo allowed to ſend their ſhip 
yearly, though the flota, or Spaniſh galleons 
ſhould not fail to America; that the firſt ten 
years this veſſel might carry 650 tuns; as alſo 
that the commodities which might remain after 
the ſale of the negroes, ſhould be ſent to Eu- 
rope, after the ſlaves had been landed at Buenos 
Ayres : and, if their deſtination was to Porto- 
Bello, Vera Cruz, Carthagena, and other parts of 
Spaniſh America, they ſhould be tranſmitted to 
the Antilles, and none of them to the South 
fea, However, on the commencement of the 
laſt war with Spain in 1739, the Engliſh af- 
fientiſts were deprived of four years enjoyment 
of their trade; which was afterwards entirely 
relinquiſhed, to the great prejudice of the com- 
any. 

: A very conſiderable part of the gold and 
- filver of Peru and Chili is exported from Buenos 
Ayres to Europe; as alſo great quantities of 
hides and tallow, with ſuch other commodities 
as are furniſhed by this part of America : for 
the importance of this place principally con- 
liſts in its convenient ſituation for commerce; 
whereby the moſt valuable commodities, in the 

2 moſt 
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molt diſtant provinces of the Spaniſh empire, 


are brought here to be exchanged for European 
From the preceding account of this place, WO 


portance. It is not only remarkable for an ex- fol 
cellent climate, and luxuriant ſoil, but alſo one 
of the beſt ſituations in all South America for 
trade and commerce: the navigation to it is 
direct and uninterrupted; the great river of 
Plate, and its copious tributaries lay open the 
interior parts of the country, which renders a 
free and eaſy communication between Buenos 
Ayres and all the adjacent country, even to the 
diſtance of many hundred miles. 
In the beginning of the laſt Spaniſh war, 
the - judicious Governor Pulleyn publiſhed a 
amphlet, under the title of a propoſal for 
frmbling Spain: in which he urged - neceſ- 


ſity, and the great advantages that would at- f 
tend the taking and retaining of Buenos Ayres: th 


for, as the governor juſtly obſerved, by the ta- m. 
king of this place, and making good ſettlements 
in its neighbourhood, we ſhould have the Spa- ſe 


niards at our mercy, and then it would be in ir 
our power to chaſtiſe them npon any juſt offence, 0 
or violation of treaties. Had this project been g 
carried into execution, we ſhould have reaped te 
the advantages of it long before now, and would c 
have been of the greateſt conſequence to us at t 
preſent. 4 
As the town has no regular fortifications, at 
leaſt no forts of any — and thoſe but poorly g 


garriſoned, 
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garriſoned, a ſmall armament with a few regu- 
lar troops would ſoon reduce the place; and as 
the Spaniards have no maritime force here, it 
| would be eaſy to keep the poſſeſſion, which (if 
right improved) would be attended with t 
| following advantages of Great Britain. 0 
1. By the Britiſh being in poſſeſſion of this 
town, it would not only deprive the Spaniards 
of the beſt port they have on the eaſtern ſhore 
| of South America, but alſo weaken their trade 
and ſhipping, and humble their unbounded 
1 | 
4 2. It would not only be an introduction for 
us into South America, from which we have 
been formerly excluded, but would open to us 
new ſources of wealth and commerce. For, by 
being ſettled here, we would have an 9 
nity of trading not only in the neighbouring 
provinces, but alſo for penetrating into the 
gold and ſilver mines of Peru and Chili, and 
thereby come in for a ſhare of theſe valuable 
metals. 


3. It would give us an opportunity of making 
ſettlements to the ſouthward of the river Plate, 
in that extenſive, though uninhabited country, 
of Patagonia or Terra Magellanica, which is 
- generally repreſented as a fruitful and agreeable 
territory, abounding with innumerable herds of 
cattle, and if peopled with induſtrious inhabi- 
tants, might, through proceſs of time, become 
a valuable colony. 

4. By being ſettled in this province, it would 
give us an opportunity of carrying on a moſt 


beneficial 
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beneficial and lucrative trade with our allies 
the Portugueſe in the Brazils; and as we are 
Joined in confederacy with that nation againſt 
the Spaniards, the Brazilians may be of great 
uſe to us at preſent in aſſiſting at the reduc- 
tion of Buenos Ayres, which lies in their neigh- 
bourhood. 49% | 

5. By our ſettling here, it would not only in- 
creaſe the number of our colonies, enlarge the 
number of our ſubjects, extend our commerce; 
but would alfo prodigiouſly augment our navi- 
gation and failors, and exhauſt immenſe quan- 
tities of our manufaQtures, and render us till 
more and more formidable to our aſpiring foes. 


The provinces of Uraguay , Parana, and Guayra; 


therr principal towns, rivers, and trade, &c. 


4 T's pfovince of Uraguay is bounded by 
| Parana on the north; by the river 
Theprovince Plate on the weſt and ſouth ; and 
of Uraguay. on the eaſt by part of Brazil. Its 
length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt is 630 
miles, and its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt 
about 390, but much narrower in other parts. 
Formerly there were many conſiderable towns 
in this province, ſuch as Los Reyes, Aſſump- 
tion, Conception, St Thomas, with many 

others, which were built by the Spaniards, but 
have ſince been abandoned, and gone moſtly to 


ruin. 


4. The 
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4. The province of Parana, fo, called from 
the great river of the ſame name, The province 
which is its ſouthern boundary, of Parana. 
where it. divides it from Uraguay : it is alſo 
bounded by Guayra and Paraguay Proper on the 
north ; on the eaſt by Brazil; and by La Plata 
Proper 'on the weſt. Its length, as far as has 
been diſcovered, is computed to be about 400 
miles, though great parts of it are ſtill un- 
known ; and the breadth in ſome places is about 
340 miles. HF 

The towns belonging to this diſtrict, lay for- 
merly on the banks of the Parana, but very little 
is known concerning theſe except their names 
and ſituation. : 

5. The province of Guayra is bounded by 
Paraguay Proper on the north; by Theprovince 
Brazil on the eaſt, by Parana on of Gt. 
the ſouth, and by the river Paraguay on the 
welt. Its 8 extenſion from eaſt to weſt, 
is computed about 450 miles, and near the 
ſame breadth from north to ſouth. The tropic 
of Capricorn cuts it almoſt in two equal parts, 
ſo that its climate muſt be very hot ; though it 
is moiſt on account of the great dews and rains, 
which makes it very fruitful in proviſions as 
well as diſeaſes; inſomuch that, on account of 
the latter, ſome have repreſented it as a fitter 
habitation for wild beaſts than human creatures. 
However, we are informed, that it was tole- 
rably well peopled at the firſt coming of the 
Spaniards; which is farther confirmed by the 
number of towns and villages, that have been 


Uu ſince 
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ſince deſerted or deſtroyed, either by the ſick- 
neſs of the inhabitants, or by the inhumanity 
of the Brazilian Portugueſe, who either de- 
ſtroyed the people, or obliged them to quit 
their habitations. The town of Guaray Civi- 
dad is fituated in 24 deg. ſouth latitude; St 
| Navier is about 3oo miles to the eaſtward, on 
the confines of Brazil: but the inhabitants of 
theſe towns are generally poor, having neither 


plenty of bread nor fleſh, except that of the 


wild beaſts which they deſtroy. 


c H A p. XIV. 


An account of the territory of the Jaſuits in Pa- 
raguay Proper; their manner of ſettling and 
governing it; the obedience of the people, 


6. DArxaguay Proper is the moſt northern di- 
ſtrict, being bounded on the north by | 


Paraguay the great country of the Amazons, 
Proper. on the caſt by the province of Guay- 
ra, on the ſouth by thoſe of Parana and La 
Plata, and on the weſt by part of Peru and Tu- 
cuman ; but it is neceſſary to obſerve, that its 
weſtern and northern limits are far from being 
certain. « + 8 

The chief town of this province is Aſſump- 
tion, which ſtands on the eaſtern banks of 
river of its name, being ſituated in 59 deg. 
35 min. weſt longitude, and 24 deg. 47 min. 
ſouth latitude, about 150 miles above the con- 
fluence of the Paraguay and Parana, where the 


former 
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former begins to be called the Rio de la Plata: 
It was built by the Spaniards in 1538, being re- 
markable for its healthy and advantageous ſitua- 
tion, as well as for the number of its inhabitants, 
containing at leaſt 400 families of Spaniards, and 
ſeveral thouſands of mieſtizoes and mulattoes. 


The adjacent country is exceeding rich and 


fruitful, producing plenty of grain and variety 
of fruits, not only of thoſe natural to the coun- 
try, but thoſe which have been tranſported hi- 
ther from Spain; and the air is ſo temperate, 
that the trees are clothed with a perennial and 
delightful verdure. There are likewiſe very 
noble and luxuriant paſtures in the circumja- 
cent plains, on which are bred very numerous 
herds of cattle; ſo that there is ſuch an extra- 
| ordinary plenty of proviſions in the town, as to 
make the natives, blacks, and others, ambi- 
tious of living in it. 


There are many towns and villages on both 


ſides of the river, ſome of which are very po- 
pulous and extremely magnificent. 
Before I leave this country of Paraguay, I 
muſt beg leave to ſay ſomething of that extra- 
ordinary ſpecies of commonwealth which the 
Jeſuits have erected in this country. 
About the middle of the laſt century theſe 
fathers repreſented to the court of ue site and 
Madrid, that their want of ſucceſs progreſs of the 
in their miſſions was owing to the Jet in Pa- 
ſcandal which the immorality of te 
Spaniards never failed to give, and to the ha- 
tred which their inſolent behaviour cauſed in 
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the Indians where-ever they came. They fur- 
ther inſinuated, that if it were not for that im- 
pediment, the empire of the golpel might, by 


their labours, have been extended into the moſt 
unknown parts of America; and that all theſe 


countries might be ſubdued to his Catholic Ma- 


jeſty's obedience without expenſe, and without 


force. This remonſtrance was liſtened to with 


attention ; the ſphere of their labours was mark- 
ed out; an uncontrolled liberty was given to 


the Jeſuits within theſe limits, and the govern- 


ors of the adjacent provinces had orders not to 
interfere, nor to ſuffer any n to enter 


into this pale without licence from the fathers. 


They on their part agreed to pay a certain ca- 


pitation- tax in proportion to their flock, and to 
ſend a certain number of men to the King's 


works whenever they ſhould be demanded, and 
the miſſions become populous enough to ſupply 
them. 


On theſe terms the Jeſuits entered upon the 
ſcene of action, and opened their ſpiritual cam- 


paign. They began by gathering together about 
150 wandering families, whom they perſuaded to 
ſettle, and they united them into a little town- 
ſhip. This was the flight foundation upon 
which they have built a ſuperſtructure which 
has amazed the world, and added ſo much 


power at the ſame time, that it has brought 


ſo much envy and jealouſy upon their ſociety, 
For when they had made this beginning, they 


laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains, and with 


ſuch maſterly policy, that, by degrees, they 
tae | mollified 
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mollified the minds of the moſt ſavage nations, 
fixed the moſt rambling, and ſubdued the moſt 
averſe to government. They prevailed upon 
thouſands of various diſperſed tribes of people 
to embrace their religion, and to ſubmit to their 
government ; and when they had ſubmitted, 
the Jeſuits left nothing undone that could con- 
duce to their remaining in this ſubjection, or 
that could tend to increaſe their number to the 
degree requiſite for a well-ordered and potent 
ſociety, and their labours were attended with 
amazing ſucceſs. | 

This miſſion gradually increaſed till it at- 
tained its preſent extent, which comprehends 
at leaſt 300,000 families, who are moſt ſubſer- 
vient to the fathers, and pay them all the re- 
verence that can be ſhewn to mortals, They 
live in towns, are regularly clad, they labour 
in agriculture, and carry on manufactures; ſome 
of them aſpire even to the elegant arts. 
Theſe Indians are divided into forty-two pa- 
riſhes, all on the banks of the river Paraguay 
and Parana, and none above thirty miles di- 
ſtance from another. In each pariſh there is a 
Jeſuit, who is ſupreme in all cauſes, as well ci- 
vil as eccleſiaſtical, from whoſe deciſion there 
-lies no appeal. By him their caciques or chief 
officers are nominated, as alſo all inferior ones; 
and even their military commanders receive 
their orders from him. Nothing can be better 
contrived than the regulations under which-they 
live, Every family hath its proportion of land 
and labour. Induſtry is common t6 all, yet 
wealth 
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wealth is attained by none ; the produ of their 
harveſt is carried into the ſociety's magazines, 


whence the fathers diſpenſe whatever to them 


appears neceſſary to every family according to 
its degree. The ſurplus, which is very conſi- 
derable, ſaid to amount to about 800,000 pounds 


Sterling, is ſent to Cordova or Santa Fee, there 


being at each place a procurator-general, who 
takes care of what belongs to the ſociety, and, 
as occaſion offers, tranſports their wealth into 
Europe. 

It 1s impoſſible to imagine any thing in the 
Indies more regular, or more magnificent than 
their pariſh-churches. They are capacious, well 
built, and moſt elegantly furniſhed ; gilding and 
paintings ſtrike the eye on every ſide, and all 


the ſacred utenſils are of gold and filver, nay, in 


many of them they are decorated with emeralds, 
and other precious ſtones ; ſo that divine ſervice 
is celebrated with the moſt ſolemn ſplendour, 
On one of the high altars are tribunals for the 
civil magiſtrate, on the other fide are like con- 
veniencies for military officers. As to the fa- 
ther himſelf, his buſineſs is to officiate, which 
he does twice a-day with the utmoſt gravity. 
Their muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, is far 
from being contemptible, the people having na- 
turally a genius for that ſcience, which the fa- 
thers have taken care to cultivate. The dwel- 
ling, or rather palace, of this ſpiritual prince 
is like the church, extremely grand for the 
country in which we find it. It conſiſts of va- 
rious apartments, ſuited to the various functions 


of 


Sr 
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of its maſter. In the morning he gives audi- 
ence. to ſuch as have any public buſineſs with 


him; about noon he hears confeſſions, in which 
he is very exact, that being the principal pillar 
on which his ſovereignty ' reſts ; in Nh after- 
noon he walks abroad, gives directions, inſpects 
the public and private affairs of his pariſh ; in 
the evening he catechiſes, explains the princi- 
ples of the Chriſtian religion, and diſcourſes on 
moral ſubjects to ſuch as attend him, by rota- 
tion. In ſome parts of his conduct he is ex- 
| tremely modeſt and praiſe-worthy, in others 
not a little lofty and aſſuming. To the firſt we 
refer his ſimple manner of living, faring coarſe- 
ly, ſleeping moderately, and uſing few or no 
diverſions, if we except ſuch recreations as he 
allows to his people. We are led to accuſe him 
of the latter, by obſerving the mighty diſtance 
at which he keeps his people, cauſing even their 
magiſtrates to be corrected before him with 
ſtripes, and allowing the beſt man in the pariſh 
to Lig his ſleeve, as the higheſt honour he is to 
hope for: to which may be added, their deſtroy- 
ing all the notions of property; for (except the 
father himſelf) there is no body who poſſeſſes 
any thing which he can call his own; ſo that 
he exerciſes in the higheſt ſenſe both the office 
of a prieſt and of a king. 

There is an annual meeting of all the fathers, 
who then confer on the methods neceſſary to be 
taken for promoting the common concerns of 
the miſſion, for making new laws, or aboliſh- 
ing old ones, as the neceſſity of affairs may re- 


quire. 
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quire. This is the ſupreme council, over which, 
for ought that appears, neither his Catholic 
Majeſty, nor the Pope himſelf has any power. 
The firſt they have perſuaded; that all inter- 
cCourſe between the Indians and the Spaniards is 
dangerous to the ſalvation of the former, and 
on this pretence they have obtained a prohibi- 
tion to the latter. As for the holy father, he is 
either ſo thoroughly ſatisfied with the conduct 
of the Jeſuits, or is elſe ſo little acquainted with 
it, that he never interferes therewith, but leaves 
all things to be guided by the order. To this 
council, or congregation, the caciques are ac- 
countable, and from them they receive ſuch or- 
ders as concern the miſſion in general; whereas 
in matters relating to their particular pariſhes, 
they are entirely directed by the preſiding prieſt. 
One great point under conſideration at each of 
theſe aſſemblies is, preventing ſtrangers from ha- 
ving any intelligence of the ſtate of the miſſion; 
another for reſtraining the Indians from learn- 
ing the Spaniſh tongue, or applying themſelves 
to any ſtudies, ſave ſuch as may render them ſer- 
viceable to the ſociety, among which they rec- 
kon architecture, painting, and muſic, all which 

they are taught in every pariſh: | 
The military eſtabliſhment is very conſider- 
able, each pariſh having a conſiderable body of 
horſe and foot exerciſed duly, as the Swiſs are, 
every Sunday evening. Theſe troops are divi- 
ded into regiments, conſiſting each of ſix com- 
panies, and every company of fifty men. The 
regiments of cavalry conſiſt of the ſame _ 
1 6 a 4 
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ber of troops, that is, of ſix regiments, but 
every troop contains only forty men. Theſe 
regiments are regularly officered, and the whole 
eſtabliſhment is ſaid to amount to 60,000 men, 
under the command of ſeveral general officers ; 
but whenever any body of theſe forces takes 
the field, one of the fathers always commands 
in chief: for it is a maxim which they never 
'depart from, not to permit their” Indians, either 
in peace or in war, to acknowledge any autho- 
rity but their own. Theſe forces, the fathers 
pretend, are kept up to ſecure their ſubjects a- 
ainſt the inſults of the Portugueſe, who were 
— wont to make inroads upon them; but 
there is another uſe the fathers make of their 
troops, which ſeems to be at leaſt as much their 
concern, and that is, ſcouring the country, to 
prevent either Spaniards or ſtrangers from co- 
ming privately into the quarters of the miſſion. 
If, in ſpite of all theſe precautions, a ſtranger 
inſinuates himſelf into their territories, the fa- 
ther into whoſe pariſh he happens to come, 
ſends for him immediately, takes him into his 
own houſe, aſſigns him a handſome apartment, 


_ uſes him with all imaginable bh THe but affords 


him no ſort of liberty; if, at his requeſt, the 


father permits him to ſee the town, it is alto- 
gether in his company, and the Indians, having 
previous notice, ſhut up their gates and win- 
dows, and keep as cloſe as if they were afraid 


the fight of a ſtranger would give them the 


plague. As ſoon as an opportunity offers of 


embarking at Buenos Ayres, he is ſent thither, 
X x guarded 


. 
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guarded by a detachment of Indians, not one 


of whom ok whe a ſyllable of any European | 


language; fo that it is next to impoſſible for 
him to carry away any more than a ſuperficial 
account of the ſtate of the miſſion. For how- 
ever frank and open the father may be with re- 
gard to things which have no reſpect to their 
Policy here, he is filent as the grave in every 
thing relating to the miſſion. The Indians alſo, 
though of themſelves gentle and courteous, yet, 
in conſequence of the fathers inſtructions, will 
not ſo much as look an European in the face, 
though they do not underſtand one word of his 
language. 


It is poſitively aſſerted, that in this country | 


there are many, and thoſe very rich, mines of 
gold and filver ; that there are beſides abundance 
of valuable commodities, eſpecially the. herb 
paraguay; ſo that if this province was as much 
under the King of Spain's dominion as the reſt 
of his provinces in America, it would yield him 
a very confiderable revenue. In its preſent 
fituation he draws very little, if any thing, from 
it; nor are things like to be in a better condition. 

The fathers ought indeed to pay his Catholic 
Majeſty a piece of eight for every head under 
their juriſdiction, which capitation-tax would 
produce a large ſum, if it was fairly collected, 
and honeſtly paid: but they have found two 
ways to cute this; firſt, by bribing the gover- 
nor of Buenos Ayres, thereby hindering him 
from vifiting the miffion, as he ought to do, 
once in five years, which affords them an op- 
| portunity 
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portunity of fixing the tax at a third of what it 
ought to be; and even this they take care not 
to pay; for being obl:ged ſometimes to furniſh 
detachments for the King's ſervice, during which 
time they receive pay, they prevail on the go- 


vernors to certify theſe detachments to be thrice 


as numerous as they really are, and thereby ba- 
lance the account. From which it is evident, 
that the King of Spain is roundly cheated, and 
greatly impoſed upon by his ſubjects in Ame- 
rica; ſo that he can neither rely on the honour 
of his officers nor the faith of his prieſts. 

Such a government as this ſeems to be un- 
changeable while it proceeds upon the ſame 
principle ; nor 1s it ſurpriſing that theſe Jeſuits 
are extremely careful in keeping the poor na- 
tives ſlaves to ignorance and (5. Dug as allo in 
concealing ſo much empire and wealth from the 
world, js SUR Spain, at whoſe expenſe they 
were ſent to convert the Indians, and to make 
them ſubjects to the Spaniſh monarchy. 

Such is the ſituation and authority of every 
Jeſuit in Paraguay, where leſs than fifty monks 
have above a million of ſouls under their go- 
vernment, who, like abje& ſlaves, worſhip the 
prieſts, as if they were ſo many gods. But 


there is great reaſon to believe, that theſe miſ- 


ſionaries will, in proceſs of time, renounce all 
allegiance to the crown of Spain, and ſet up a 
king of their own order; and if we may credit 
certain advices, they have been already attempt- 
ing a ſcheme of this kind, and it is imagined 
they will embrace the firſt favourable opportu- 
nity, if not timeouſly prevented. 
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The Spaniſh ſettlements in Terra Firma, 
Of the different countries in South 
America ſtill poſſeſſed by the Indians, 
Sc.; with a deſcription of the Canary 
iſlands. 0 { 


„ e A . 1. 


A general deſcription of the extenſive province of Terra Fir- 
ma; its boundaries, extent, climate, and ſoil. The 
diſcovery of it, and the ſettlements made there by the 
Spaniards , its diviſion into eight provinces or diftritts. 


T Spaniards have not made any ſettlements 
in the other diviſions of South America, 
which they lay claim to, to the ſouthward of 
Buenos, Ayres, nor to the northward of Paraguay, 
except in Terra Firma, which make a very contider- 

able part of their American dominions. 
This province is of vaſt extenſion, being bounded by 
Boundaries part of Peru, the country of the Amazons, 
and extent. and part of Guiana, on the ſouth ; by the 
| river Oroonoko, which ſeparates it from 
Guiana, on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the North ſea, or part 
of the Atlantic ocean, on the north and eaſt ; by the 
Pacific ocean, on the weſt, where the iſthmus of Da- 
rien alſo divides it from New Spain. It reaches 
from 61 to 83 deg. of weſt longitude, and from the 
equator to 12 deg. 30 min. of north latitude, being 
about 1300 miles long from eaſt to weſt, and 760 
broad from north to ſouth; pr in ſeveral places it 2 
| 0 
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ſo pent in by the river Oroonoko, that it is not half 
that breadth in ſome places, and not exceeding 180 
towards the mouth of that river. The province of 


Guiana is ſomerimes included in Terra Firma, which 


would make it of much greater extent; but as this 
country is not under the dominion of the Spaniards, 
we ſhall not treat of it at this time. 

Terra Firma, like that of Chili, was divided into 
many governments, and the people into 
ſeveral tribes governed by their reſpective 6 

y Colum- 
caciques or princes. It was firſt diſcover- pus. 
ed by the renowned Columbus in his 
third voyage to America in 1498, whoſe ſailors call- 
ed it New Caſtile, becauſe moſt of them were natives 
of Old in Spain; it afterwards obtained the name of 
Caſtilla del oro, or the golden Caſtile, on account of 
the large quantities of that metal found there ; bur 
at laſt it recovered the name firſt given it by Colum- 


bus, viz. Terra Firma, or firm land. f 


The climate cannot be called either pleaſant or 


healthful, becauſe the inhabitants are 

ſcorched by the violent heat of the ſun © 25 
in one part of the year, and flooded with 

continual rains in the other. The ſoil is very diffe- 
rent; for there is a perpetual verdure in ſome places, 
though the trees produce little or no fruit; but in 
other places, there is ſuch great plenty of all things, 
that the inhabitants have two harveſts, and their ver- 
darit meadows feed prodigious numbers of cattle. 


The mountains abound with lions, tygers, and other 


voracious animals. Here are many large rivers, be- 
ſides leſſer ſtreams, but ſome of them are ſo far from 
being wholeſome, that their waters are dangerous, 
and not fit to be uſed. There were formerly very 


rich mines of gold in this province, which are now 


almoſt exhauſted, or at leaſt neglected; though there 
are ſtill ſome remains of them, as well as fome filver 
and 
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and iron mines that have been ſince opened. There 
was once a very rich pearl-fiſnery on the ſea- coaſt, 
Which is at preſent greatly decayed. But as the di- 
ſtricts of this country are ſo large and numerous, it 
will be more proper to repreſent their products, rivers, 
trade, Sc. under their reſpective diviſions. 

Columbus only diſcovered this north coaſt of South 
America, from the mouth of the river Oroonoko in 
the eaſt, to Porto-Bello in the weſt; and, though he 
went on ſhore in ſeveral parts, he eſtabliſhed no ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt. Alonza de Ojeda, and Americus 
Veſputius, made a farther diſcovery of this coaſt in 
1499: they were immediately followed by Peter 
Alonzo Nino, Vincent, Yanes Pinſon, and ſeveral 
others. wth | 

Vaſco Nunez de Bilboa, who attended General 
Enciſo in an expedition from Cuba, firſt ſettled a co- 
lony, and erected a fort, on the weſt ſide of the 
gulf of Darien, in 1310. He afterwards took the 
command from Enciſo, who was very unfortunate 
in this expedition, and Joft ſeveral of his men in his 
engagements with the Indians. Nunez then cultiva- 
ted a friendſhip with ſeveral of the Indian princes, 
who governed the country of Darien ;. after which, 
he took 200 Spaniards and 1000 Indians to penetrate 
through the mountains, and diſcover the South fea, 
wherein, as we formerly obſerved, he happily ſuc- 
ceeded, in the year 1313. 

In this expedition, the Spaniards killed a great 
number of defenceleſs Indians, who at firſt took theſe 
invaders tor gods, but ſoon looked upon them as 
devils; being obliged to ſurrender themſelves to their 
mercy, or expoſe themſelves to their cruelty. Nu- 
nez went up to the knees in the South ſea, and took 
a a formal poſſeſſion of it for his Catholic Majeſty : af. 
ter which he returned to Darien, and ſolicited a re- 
inforcement from Spain, where he ſent a great part 


of 
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of the gold which he had acquired from the Indians. 
Accordingly, Peter Arias, or Pedrarias, was ap- 
pointed governor of che province, and ſent over with 
1500 men; being accompanied by Father John 
Quevedo, a Franciſcan friar, as biſhop of the place, 
with ſeveral other monks of that order, to inſtruct 
the natives in the Chriſtian religion. Nunez was al- 
ſo appointed lieutenant of the South ſeas, but recei- 
ved great indignities from the governor, who unjuſt- 
ly put him to death *®. | | 
Arias being now without a rival, or any perſon to 
check his cruelty, ravaged the country from ſea to 
ſea, in-a terrible manner. He reduced the provinces 
of Veragua, and Nicaragua, built Panama, Nom- 
bre de dios, and other towns; but committed ſuch 
horrid depredations on the Indians, thar he thought 
proper to remove to his acquiſitions in Veragua, 
where he imagined himſelf to be out of the reach of 
juſtice. The biſhop of Chiapa aſſerts, that Arias 
and his ſucceſſors deſtroyed no leſs than 800,000 
people, and plundered the country of ſeveral millions 
of gold, but ſent no more than 3000 crowns to his 
Catholic Majeſty. . | 
The reſt of Terra Firma, from Darien to the river 
Oroonoko, was ſubdued by private adventurers, at 
their own expenſes, who obtained a particular extent 
of country from the court of Spain, and uſed the na- 
tives at diſcretion; ravaging and plundering the 
ſeveral countries for 1500 miles together; and mur- 
dering, or enflaving the miſerable inhabitants, who 
were incapable of making any conſiderable reſiſtance 
againſt their rapacious invaders ; but gave them an 
opportunity of depopulating many countries, which 
were well inhabited. The biſhop of Chiapa, who 
was appointed to make a ſtrict inquiry into the uſage 
of theſe oppreſſed Indians, aſſerts, that his cquntry- 


See above, p. 159. 
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men were not content with barely maſſacring theſe 
miſerable people; but tortured and oppreſſed the 
ſurvivers with ſo much inhumanity, that they thought 
oo death was more deſirable than life, under ſuch an 
inſupportable tyranny; He obſerves, that the Spa- 
niards carried two millions of Indians into ſlavery, 
from the coaſts of Guiana and New Andaluſia, ma- 
my of whom died at ſea for want of proviſions, and 


the remainder periſhed in the mines; beſides, many 


thouſands more were deſtroyed in the pearl-fiſheries 
on this coaſt, by compelling them to dive for pearls 


beyond their ſtrength : That the Dutch and German 


adventurers (who are no leſs noted for cruelty than 


the Spaniards) deſtroyed upwards of four millions of 
fouls within the diſtrict of Venezuela, where they put 
the caciques. to the moſt cruel tortures, to make 


them diſcover the gold, which theſe barbarous inva- 


i ders ſuſpected they had concealed: To all which he 
adds, that theſe adventurers. kept packs of great 


maſtiff dogs, on purpoſe to hunt the Indians, and tear 
them to pieces; that the poor natives frequently fled 
to the woods and mountains, as a place of refuge 
from their unrelenting enemies; this the Spaniards 


_ termed rebellion, and ſent out their dogs to hunt 


them, by whom they were torn in pieces, or ſlaughter- 


- ed by their maſters, who were poſſeſſed of as little hu- 


Tg 


manity as the fierce animals they made uſe of in de- 
ſtroying them. All which facts, how monſtrous ſo- 
ever, appeared to be true, by the teſtimony of wit- 
neſſes on the trial of ſeveral cauſes in the courts of 


Spain, between the ſeveral adventurers, who had diſ- 


ſenſions concerning the limits of their reſpective pro- 
vinces, the diſtribution of the natives, and the reſt 


of the plunder : the truth of ſuch barbarities was oc- 
caſionally manifeſted. | | 


However, the natives of this part of America were 
never entirely conquered, but many fled and eſcaped 
; : os 
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the horrid maſſacres of their cruel invaders, whoſe 
poſterity ſtill retain an inveterate hatred and heredi- 
tary averſion to their tyrannical maſters: and it is 
highly probable, that if any other nation was ts at- 
tempt the reduction of this part of the new world, 
the Indians would join them againſt the Spaniards; 
as a proof of this, they frequently aſſiſted the Eng- 
liſh bucaneers in their expeditions into theſe parts. 
Terra Firma is ſubdivided into the ſubſequent 


provinces, or diſtricts, and we ſhall deſcribe them 


in the order as they lie from eaſt to weſt, beginning, 
1. with New Andaluſia. 2. New Granada. 3. Ve- 


nezuela. 4. Rio de la Hacha. 5. St Martha. 


6. Carthagena. 7. Popayan; and laſtly, Terra Fir- 
ma Proper, or the iſthmus of Darien: | 


CH A P. II. 


The extent, climate, ſail, product, rivers, chief towns, 
and trade of the province of New Andaluſia. 

Mis province, including the diſtricts of Cuma- 
na and Paria, is bounded on the north by the 

North ſeas ; by the river Oroonoko on the eaſt; by 

— of Guiana and New Granada on the ſouth; alſo 


y part of New Granada and Venezuela on the weſt; 


extending about 500 miles from north to ſouth, and 
270 from eaſt to weſt. EOS PARTE wee 
The inland part of this country is mountainous, 
covered with woods, intermixed with valleys, and 
meadows, that yield corn, and afford plenty of pa- 
ſturage. This is the moſt eaſterly of all che Spaniſh. 
colonies ;' for though they uſually include in Terra 
Firma the large country of. Guiana, yet they have 
few er no ſettlements in it; but the Dutch and 
French have fixed themſelves there, where they have 


very valuable colonies. | 
*'}; The 
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The OY of New Andaluſia, conſiſts chiefly in 
| and tobacco, Brazil wood, 75 other die tos, 
. with ſome gums and drugs. 

The principal river which waters this country, is 
the Oroonoko, whole ſource is near that of Magdalena 
in the province of Quito in Peru, almoſt under the 
equinox. Ir firſt directs its courſe to the eaſtward, 
and then turns to the north, receiving ſeveral other 
teffer rivers in ĩts courſe, which ſome have computed 
to be no lets than 3000 miles, though it is made 

much leſs by others ; and after watering fo great an 
extent of country, at laſt diſcharges itſelf into the 
North ſea, in about nine degrees of north latirude, 
near the iſland of Trinidad, where it is 100 miles over. 
Mr Sparrey, who was left in the adjoining country 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, ſays, this river is al- 
ſo called Baraguan or Puria, and falls into the ſea by 

-» fxteen mouths ; though what he calls mouths are 
the ſtreights , between the illands that lie near the 
ſhore at the entrance of the river; but we have no 
good modern account of this river, becauſe it is not 
much frequented for trade. 

The chief towns in this province are, 1. Cuma- 
The town of ua, or Comana, the capital, ſituated in 
en. 65 deg. 30 min. weſt longirude, and 
4 9 deg. 55 min; of fouth latitude, being 
nine miles fourth how: the North ſea. It was built by 
the Spaniards in 1520, and is defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle, being ſo much ſurrounded with hills and 
woods, that it cannot be diſcerned till a ſhip enters 
the harbour, and is a place of ſuch ſtrength, that 
the bucaneers were repulſed, when uy attacked it 
in 1670. 7 

2. Verina is a fmall town, ſituated in the ſouth- 

weſt part of the gulf of Curiaco, about 
5 ve TY ſixty miles caſt of e but is re- 
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markable for nothing, except its excellent Plantations 
of tobacco. 
3. St Thome, or St Thomas, is alſo included 3 in 

Oy province of Andaluſia, though it is 8. Thome. 
ſituated on the eaſt tide, and near the 
mouth of the Oroonoko, in the country of Surinam. 
at the top of a peninſula, formed by that river, and 
another called Coyrama, in 8 deg. 26 min. north lati- 
tude, being the only conſiderable ſettlement the Spa- 
niards have to the eaſtward of the Oroonoko. Sir 
Walter Raleigh took this town, with the forces 
which he had carried over to plant a colony in Gui- 
ana, though the doing of it proved fatal to that illu- 
ſtrious perion,, who Joſt his ſon in the enterpriſe, and 
his own head afterwards, on a complaint preſented 
againſt him to King James I. by the Spaniſh ambaE 
ſador. But the death of ſuch. a celebrated ſubject, 

and on ſuch an occaſion, will always be a Siren to 
the annals of that monarch, and even a reproach to 
England. itſelf, There are ſeveral other towns here, 
but none of ſuch conſequence, as to merit à de- 
ſcription; as the Jang are few in this province, 
the greateſt part of the country is unoccupied, and 
ſuffered. to continue in a ſtate of rudeneſs tor want of 
cultivation. | 


CHAP. I 


The. province of New Granada; its chief towns, 10 
ductiont, and trade. 


HE province of New Granada, Santa Fee, or 
Caſtilla del oro, is bounded on the eaſt by New 
Andaluſia and Guiana, by the country of the Ama- 
zons on the ſouth, on the weſt by Popayan and part 
of Carthagena, and on the north by the provinces of 
St Martha and Venezuela, being 340 miles in length 
> 4 4 from 
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from north to wuth, and about as many in 1 breadth 


from eaſt to weſt. 
This large land: country affords a great variety of 


hills and fruitful valleys, being well watered with na- 
vigable rivers, and efteemed as healthy as any part of 
Terra Firma. In the mountains are mines # gol 
ſilver, and emeralds; alſo it abounds with cedar-trees 
and other valuable timber. In the valleys are abun- 
dance of horſes, cattle, hogs, goats, and veniſon. 


gold, 


Theſe valleys alſo produce plenty of grain and fruits, 
while the rivers abound with fiſh. 

The principal rivers are, 1. The Rio GMod or 
Magdalena, which runs directly acroſs the country; 
and, 2. The Oroonoko, which runs through all the 


_ eaſtern part of it. The province is ſurrounded by 


ſeveral Indian nations who have never been ſubdued, 

and inhabit a very hot country, though in general 
Granada is temperate, or rather cold, by reaſon of its 
many mountains. It was firſt diſcovered by Gonſalvo 
Ximenes de Queſada in 1536, who reduced ſeveral 
of the Indian caciques, and called their country New 
Granada, becauſe he was a native of Old Granada in 


Spain. In this expedition Queſada plundered the In- 


dian villages, and amaſſed great quantities of gold and 
1. Santa Fee de Bigota is the capital of the pro- 
The town VICE, and of all Terra Firma, ſituated on 
of Santa Fee the banks of the lake Gutavita, near the 
de Bigota. river Magdalena, in 73 deg. welt longi- 
tude, and 3 deg. 35 min. ſouth latitude, about 180 


miles eaſt of Bonaventura bay on the South ſea, The 
| town is very populous, and is decorated with many 


elegant buildings, being the reſidence of -the gover- 

nor, the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the ſeat of an uni- 
erſity 

? 2. Trinidad lies about twenty- three miles to the 
Trinidad, north-eaſt of Santa Fee, and thirty north 


of 


— 
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of the river Magdalena. It is remarkable for having 
ſome quarries of fine marble, rocks of cryſtal, eme- 
ralds, and other valuable ftones. Ox 
3. Tunia is the ge of a diſtrict of the ſame 
name, which has ſeveral mines of gold and - 
emeralds. It ſtands on a riſing ground, i 
about eighty miles eaſt of Santa Fee, and ferves to keep 
the neighbouring Indians in awe. This is faid to be 
the principal place of trade in the whole country. 
There are many other towns in this province; ſuch 
as, Pampeluna, 140 miles north-eaſt of Santa Fee; 
Truxillo, 210 miles in the ſame direction from the 
capital; Tucuyo, 320 miles north- eaſt from Santa Fee, 
and 160 ſouth from the neareſt coaſt of the North ſea; 
Mereda, almoſt on the limits which divide New Gra- 
nada from Venezuela; beſides many others of lefs 
note. The ſoil in the valleys is remarkably fruirful 
in corn, fruits, ſugars, and many other valuable com- 
modities, while the bowels of the earth are rich in gold, 
filver, and other precious metals. However, this pro- 
vince is very imperfectly known, being an inland 
country, and ſeldom viſited by foreigners, and the 
Spaniards induſtriouſſy conceal the productions of it 
from other nations, for fear they ſhould diſturb them 
in the poſſeſſion of theſe valuable acquiſitions. 


r 3.1: 


The province of Venezuela; its ſoil, production, chief 
; towns, and trade, &c. 


NIE province of Venezuela, including the di- 

ſtrict of the Caraccas, is bounded by New An- 
daluſia on the eaſt, by Granada on the ſouth, by St 
Martha and Rio de la Hacha on the weſt, as alſo part 


of the laſt· mentioned province and the North ſea on 
the north. 8 


% 
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ff "The lake of Maracabo is about 170 miles in length, 
and forty in breadth in ſome places, in others more, 
but in ſome leſs; where it opens into the ſea, it is 
called the gulf of Venezuela. The Spaniards of this 
province carry on a trade with thoſe of Granada by 
means of this lake, which grows narrower about the 


though there are ſome conſiderable lakes in the coun- 


middle of it, where the town of Maracabo ſtands. 


There is another Jake called Tocarigua, but quite in- 
conſiderable in compariſon of the former. 

Ihe principal cities, and other places in this pro- 
Vince are, VET , ryan yo 1 

1. Maracabo, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the 


ada weltern banks of the lake of the ſame 


name, in 71 deg. weſt longitude, and 10 
deg. of north latitude, about eighteen or twenty miles 
S | from 
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from the mouth of the gulf. It is elegantly built, 
and has a great many ſtately houſes, very regular, and 
adorned with balconies, from whence there is a 
ſpect of the lake, which looks like a ſea, and has Go 
final iſlands near the town. The number of inhabi- 
rants is ſaid io exceed 4000, out of which there are 
800 men capable of bearing arms. Here is a large 
parochial church, an hoſpital, and four convents, = 
ſides a ſpacious houſe for the deputy-governor, who 
is dependent on the goyernor of the province, whoſe 
reſidence is at Coro. Small veſſels are continually 
coming here with merchandiſes and manufactures 
from the other places near the lake; the commodities 
brought in theſe veſſels are chiefly cocoa, ſugar, in- 
digo, tobacco, and green hides, which are afterwards 
put on board the ſhips that come here to purchaſe 
them: beſides, this place is ſo convenient for the 
building of ſhips, that the Spaniards fit out many veſ- 
ſels Nord this dock for trading all over America, 'and 
even into Spain. This place is alſo the ſtaple for the 
commodities of Mereda, and ſome other towns ſitua- 
ted on the frontiers of New Granada. 

This town was taken and plundered by the F rech 
bucaneers, as alſo by Capt. Morgan in 1669, who de- 
moliſhed the forts at the mouth of the gulf, and got 
poſſeſſion of the town without any oppolition, 3 
his force conſiſted ly of goo men. 

There are ſeveral pretty towns pleaſantly ſeated on 
both ſides of this beautiful lake, ſuch as Truxillo, 
Gibraltar, Baracoa, New Valencia, Venezuela, Para- 
gonia, Sc.; all theſe carry on a conſiderable trade, 
and have fine plantations in'the adjacent country. 

2. The next town of note is Coro, or Venezuela, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the North fea, upon 
the north-eaſt part of the peninſula, in 
69 deg. 50 min. weſt longitude, and 10 deg. 40 min. 
north Jatirude. It is the capital of the province, the 


. reſidence 


Coro. 
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ſidence of. this governor, the ſeat of the courts of 
dicature, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan 


to the archbiſhop of St Domingo in the iſland: of Hi- 


ſpaniola, but is "remarkable aher e its buildings 

or A a ; 

St Jago de Leon is about 120 miles ſouth-eaſt 

$e Jago de of Coro, and eighteen ſouth of the ſea. 

pw The governor. of the province ſometimes 

. reſides here. It was taken by the Eng- 

liſh in the year 1595, after they had made themſelves 
maſters of the town of Caraccas. 

From this town the country of the Caraccas ex- 
tends as far eaſt as Cape Blanco, being ſo called from 
the native Indians; but this diſtrict is under the go- 

This coaſt, according to Dampier, is remarkable 
on ſeyeral accounts, being a continued tract of high 
ridges of hills intermixed with ſmall valleys, ſtretched 


from eaſt to weſt about ſixty miles, though in ſuch a 


manner, that they alternately run pointing upon the 
ſhore from north to ſouth... Theſe valleys ate in ge- 
neral very narrow, and few of them extending above 
four or five miles from the ſea, becauſe a long ridge 
of mountains at that diſtance from the coaſt runs 


from eaſt to welt, almoſt parallel to it, joining theſe 
. - ſhort ridges, and cloſing; up the ſouth end of the val- 
- leys, which lie open to the ſea at the north ends, ma- 
king fo many little ſandy bays, that are the only land- 


ing places on the coaſt. Both the main ridge and the 
ſhorter ones, which point towards the ſea, are ſo high, 

that the valleys make little appearance about three or 
four leagues off at ſea, where all looks like one con- 
tinued mountain. Theſe hills are all barren except 
the declivities near the bottom, which are covered 
with a thick black mould, being the ſame with the 
valleys, and is very good. There is a ſtrong red clay 


in ſome of the valleys, which i in general are extremely 
fertile, 
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fertile, well watered, and cloſely inhabited by Spa- 
niards and their negroes, who have maize and plan- 
tains for their ſupport; with Indian fowls and hogs; 
but the principal product of theſe valleys, and the on- 
ly commodity verided in the country is the cacao-nat 
or making chocolate, of which we gave an account 
2 treating of the trading commodities of New 
„ | | 8287 
Erbe coaſt of the Caraccas is ſubject to dry north- 
weſt winds at certain ſeaſons, but, in other reſpects, it 
enjoys a ſweet, clear air, and is very healthy. The 
Spaniards uſed to have look- outs on the hills, with 
breaſt- works in the valleys, and moſt of their negroes 
are furniſhed with arms for the defence of the bays; 
notwithſtanding the Dutch carried on ſo profitable a 
trade here, that Dampier ſays, he has known three or 
four great ſnips at a time on the coaſt, each of them 
mounted with forty or fifty guns, which carried there 
all ſorts of European goods, eſpecially linen, making 
great returns, chiefly in filyer and cacao. The ſame 
author obſerves with regret, and wonders that none of 
his countrymen have found the way there directly 
from England, adding, that the Jamaicans traded 
there, and found it very profitable, though they car- 
ried Britiſh commodities at ſecond or third hand. 

4. Caraccas, the chief town of the diſtrict, is ſitu- 
ated in 67 deg. 20 min. welt longitude, a 
and 10 deg. 10 min. north latitude, a- 
bout fifty-ſix miles north · eaſt of St Jago de Leon. 
Dampier ſays, the town lies a good way within land, 
and 1s a large wealthy place, inhabited by the pro- 
prietors of thoſe cacao-walks which are in the valleys 
along the ſhore, and worked by negroes under-the di- 
rection of overſeers. It ſtands in a large fayannah 
country, abounding with cattle, but the way to it Is 
very ſteep and craggy over a ridge of hills. 

* Yee above; p. 118. 8 75 
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5. Porto-Cavallo i is a ſea-port town on the Caraccas 


Porto AY - coaſt,” abour'twenty-five miles north-eaſt 


* * of St Jago de Leon, and thirty - one ſouth- 


weſt of Sos town of Caraccas. Although 


the number of inhabitants here be inconfiderable, 


Ye they carry on a good trade to various places. 
656i. La Guerre is about forty miles eaſt of Porto- 


Cavallo, and fifteen weſt of Cape Blanco, 
© han - fituated cloſe by the ſea, and is one of 


the principal places upon the coaſt, though it has a 


bad harbour; ir is however much freq — 2 by Spa- 


niſh ſhipping ; beſides, the Dutch — Engliſh anchor 


in the ſandy bays that lie interſperſed on the coaſts in 


the mouths of the valleys, where there is very good 
riding. 


The town has a ſtrong fort, but is open to the ſea, 
and was taken by — Wright in the laſt century 
with a few privateers, though Commodore Knowles 


miſcarried before it in February 1743, when he had 
eight men of war and three ſloops under his com- 


mand, with 2 300 ſailors and marines, beſides 400 re- 


gular troops on board; however, the Spaniards had 
little reaſon to be elated, as their town and fortifica- 


tions were almoſt deſtroyed, and 700 men killed. In 
April following, the Commodore, with as little ſuc- 


ceſs, attacked the town of Porto- Cavallo, but after 


the loſs of 200 men was obliged to deſiſt from the 


enterpriſe, and return to erer 


C'HA.P. v. 


The 13 of Rio de la Hacha, ond Santa Martha; 
their om produce, chief towns, and trade, &c. 


E province of Rio de la Hacha is ſituated be- 
tween the province and gulf of Venezuela on 
the eaſt, and che province of St Martha on the weſt. 


It 


* 
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It is a ſmall territory in the form of a peninſula, be- 
tween the gulf of Venezuela and a bay of the North 
ſea; the middle of the peninſula being about fifty 
miles broad, but increaſing to double that breadth 
within land, and extends about 120 miles from the 
ſea into the country. This province is both pleaſant 
and fruitful, abounding with Indian corn, herbs, and 
fruits, nor is it ſo ſubject to rain as towards the weſt 
of St Martha; at the ſame time there are tornadoes, 
or thunder-ſhowers, but not fo violent nor frequent as 
on the coaſt of Porto-Bello. Here are mines of jaſper 
and chalcedonies, as alſo ſalt · pits, with a pearl-fiſhery 
on the coaſt, wherein the Indians are chiefly employ- 
ed: but they retain their freedom up in the open 
country, where they form a numerous nation, and are 
ſaid to be a ſtubborn fort of people; however, they 
have ſome Spaniſh miſſionaries among them, who have 
opened a trade, and rendered them more ſociable than 
formerly, 701. 

The principal town in this province is Rio de la 
Hacha, which receives its name from the he town 
river at the mouth of which it ſtands. of Rio de la 
It is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the pe- Hacha. 
ninſula, upon a little hill, near the banks of the river, 
in 11 deg. 6 min. of north latitude, about 120 miles 
eaſt of the tpwn of St Martha, and contains about 100 
houſes. There is a good road for ſhips directly op- 
polite to the town, with a clean ſandy bottom, where 
the Jamaica ſhips frequently come over to trade. This 
was formerly a ſtrong town, but having been ſo often 
taken and plundered by the bucaneers, the Spaniards 
abandoned it in 1682, though they ſoon ſettled it a- 
gain, and have ſince fortified it, ſo as to be no longer 
apprehenſive of ſuch viſits. # 35 

There is another town about eighteen miles to the 
north-eaſt: of the former, on the ſame coaſt, called 
Rancheria, being chiefly inhabited by Indians, who 

EW OR SÞ 2 are 
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are eee in the pearl- fiſhery : the pearl-banks lie 

abour four or five leagues off from the ſhore. 
The prbvince'of St Martha is about 140 miles in 
de pro- length, and above 200 in breadth from 
vince. of St north to ſouth; being ſituated between 
Martha. the province of Rio de la Hacha on the 
caſt, that of Carthagena on the weſt, and New Gra- 
nada on the ſouth. This 3 is a very mountainous coun- 
try, and, according to Dampier, higher land than the 
peak of Teneriff, or any other land in the known 
world, being ſen near 200 miles at ſea. Beſides, a 
chain of hilts runs directly ſouth, which communicate 
with, and are a part of the great Andian mountains. 
The climate is ſultry hot towards the ſea-coaft, but 
the high mountains which are covered with ſnow ex- 
tend ſixty miles round the capital city, and render the 
inland country much colder. They have great falls 
of rain towards the ſea · coaſt in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, but little rain during the reſt of 
the year. The ſoil not only produces Indian corn 
and fruits, but almoſt all European fruits and plants 
come to great perfection. The country alſo affords 
| indigo, cochineal, brazil and logwood. In the moun- 
tains are mines of gold and copper, with various kinds 
of precious ſtones, ſuch as emeralds, ſapphires, and 
jaſpers, with marble finely veined, and on the ſea- 
' coaſt is a very rich pearl-fiſhery. 

I The moſt conſiderable places in this province are, 

1. The city of St Martha, which gives name to the 

province, is ſituated on a branch of the 

mia ie Grande, cloſe by the ſhore of the 


* North _ in 70 deg. 12 min. welt lon- 
latitude. La Mar- 
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| blacks, and mulattoes. The governor of the pro- 
vince reſides here, with the royal officers; and it is the 
ſee of a biſhop. It lies near the great mountains of 
St Martha, in the neighbourhood of a fine fruitful 
plain, having a large, ſafe, and commodious port, 
where there 1s a conſiderable trade carried on in the 
richeſt commodities; they have alſo a manufacture of 
cotton cloth, which the Spaniards diſpoſe of to the 
Indians. | +.-- 
This place is remarkably well ſituated for trade, 
but it has been fo frequently plundered, that people 
have been afraid to ſettle there, In the year 1585 it 
was entirely ruined by Sir Francis Drake, and the fol- 
| lowing year it was plundered by Sir Anthony Shirley. 
It fell into the hands of the Dutch in 1630, and was 
ſeveral times afterwards taken by the bucaneers, who 
in 1681 ſcarce thought it worth pillaging ; but it has 
fince recovered its ancient luſtre and commerce. 
2. Baranca is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river 
Grande, in 10 deg. 15 min, north lati- | 
tude, about 4 miles ſouth of St 9 
Martha, being a place of great trade, becauſe the 
merchandiſes of New Granada are brought here by 
means of the river, from whence they are conveyed to 
the bay of Samba, or elſe directly to St Martha, by - 
means of a branch of the great river, which riſes a- 
bout ten miles above Baranca, and falls into the North 
{ea at St Martha. 3 5 
The towns of Teneriff, Temalameque, Cividad de 
Reyes, and Ramada, though pleaſantly ſituated, and 
ſurrounded with fruitful fields, yet are of little conſe- 
quence as to trade. | 41 
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| The province of  Carthagens, its ſituation, productions, 


chief towns, and commerce. 


I province of Carthagena, which received its 
name from the capital city, is bounded on the 
north by the ſea; by St Martha on the caſt; on the 
ſouth: by Popayan and Granada; and on the weſt. by 
the river and gulf of Darien, which ſeparates it from 


Terra Firma Proper; being about 300 miles from 


narth to ſouth, and 200 broad. 

The country is diverſified with hills and valleys, co- 
vered with thick foreſts and groves, among which 
are many tygers, ſnakes, and other noxious animals; 
the ſoil is generally wet and marſhy, occaſioned by 
the exceſſive rains; ſo that European grain does not 
proſper here ſo well as in ſome of the neighbouring 
provinces. But the balm, gums, and drugs produ- 
ced here are held in great eſtimation. 

- The principal river in this province, is that of Rio 
Grande de Magdalena, which riſes in the province of 
Quito near the equator, and runs about 1000 miles 
direct north, falling into the North ſea, between this 
province. and that of St Martha, where it is two 


. leagues broad; but the rocks and ſand which lie be- 


fore it, prevent the entrance of large ſhips ; beſides, 
the ſtream'is ſo rapid, that boats are obliged to be 
dragged up by men or horſes; and there is an 
iſland in the mouth of the river, which divides it in- 

to two channels. | ; . 
Carthagena, the capital of the province, is ſituated 
upon the ſea-coaſt, on a peninſula near a 
bay of the North fea, in 75 deg. 25 min. 
weſt longitude, and 10 deg. 30 min. of 
north latitude, about ninety-five miles ſouth-weſt of 
| | St 


The city of 
Carthagera. 
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St Martha, 300 eaſt of Porto- Bello, and 400 ſouth of 
Port-Royal in the iſland of Jamaica. It is one of the 
largeſt and beſt fortified towns in South America, 
with a very ſecure and e harbour, well de- 
fended by ſtrong fortifications, - | IU Hor 
The city was founded in the year 1632, eng 

ſo named by the Spaniards, either becauſe they were 
natives of Carthagena in Old Spain, or becauſe it re- 
ſembled that harbour in the Mediterranean. It is 
well built with free-ſtone, and very populous, conſiſt· 

ing of five large ſtreets, each near half ' mile in 
length, but one of them is larger and longer than 
the reſt, in the centre of which is à gran ſquare. 

Here are five churches beſides the cathedral, which 
is a noble ſtructure; there are alſo eleven convents, a 
fine palace for the governor, an elegant townhouſe, 
with a magnificent caſtomhouſe, the whole being 
walled round, and defended by fortifications con- 
ſtructed in a modern manner, and lined with free- 
ſtone, The inhabitants are about 20,000, of whom 
only 4000 are Spaniards, the reſt being coy 
meſtizoes, and negroes. 


| It is divided into the upper and lower town ; "Y 
former is called · Cartbagena, but the lower is called 


Gaſimana, that is to ſay, the ſuburbs; which is ſitua- 


ted to the ſouth-eaſt of the upper town, and ſepara- 
ted from it by a canal. The whole lies in a ſand! 
plain ; that on the north ſide reaches to the ſea, whic 
is very ſhallow there, and the coaſt has an eaſy de- 
ſcent to the ſouthward ; fo that, though the town lies 
open to the ſea, it cannot be taken this way; becauſe 
ſhips of force cannot approach near enough to batter 

it. It is ſurrounded with a muddy ditch or pond; 
but there is a cauſey which leads from the town to TN 
the mainland; 300 paces long, and twelve broad; 

with two arches under it, to let the tide in and out. 


The harbour may be juſtly ranked among the firſt 
in 
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X harbour. in America. It is formed by an iſland, 
Is called Terra Bamba, and a nils called 
Neue, about four miles in length. The coaſt of both 
runs ſouth by weſt, and north by eaſt ; but to the 
ſouth of the peninſula lies the iſland,. which on the 
north-eaſt -is- 5 arated from the land by a very nar- 
row paſſage. The entrance of the harbour is call- 
ed Bocha Chica, or little mouth; and the harbour lies 
behind the iſthmus, between it and the continent, 
being a very ſine and moſt commodious port, capa- 
ble of containing ſeveral large fleets: on which ac- 
count the galleons ſometimes winter here, when chey | 
are obliged-to ſtay in America: | | 
12 Thin harbour i is naturally ſtrorig; and better fortified 
& For Ty than any RD in America; the Havannah 
tions: excepted. The mouth of it is command- 
ae by the caſtle of St Lewis, mounted 
with a dar, guns, as alſo by the forts of St 
Philip and James, which ſtand on the ſhore three 
quarters of a mile from St Lewis, the one having 
eight; and the other twelve guns. Within, on 2 
{ſmall iſland; 15 the fort of St Joſeph, mounted with 
ſixteen guns; and at ſome . to the north-weſt, 
fands the fort of Cambio, planted with ſeven guns. 
| Towards the head of the harbout ſtands Caſtle Grande 
on the eaſt part of the peninſula, mounted with ſixty- 
four guns; and directly oppoſite to it on the — 
ſide of the harbour is Manſenilla, mounted with ſeven 
guns. Farther, up, nearer to the town, are the forts of 
Paſarilla and St Lazaro, the former having ſeven 
guns, and the latter twenty-five, which commands 
the whole city and ſuburbs. Beſides, when the town 
Vas beſieged by the brave Admiral Vernon, it was 
defended by 160 guns, and the ſuburbs by 140. 
The garriſon in time of peace conſiſts of ten compa- 
nies of regulars; each containing ſeventy-ſeven men, 


officers included, beſides ſeveral companies of militia. 
| Notwithſtanding | 
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Notwithſtanding Carthagena being well fortified 
by land, and ſecure by ſea, yet it was ta- Taken by 
ken by Sir Francis Drake in 1585, with Sir Francis 
a body of 2300 land- forces, who kept poſ- Drake, and 
ſeſlion of it three weeks, burnt part of Wers. 
the city, and received to the value of 39,000 pounds 
Sterling for the ranſom of the remainder. In the 1697, 
it was taken and plundereg by M. de Pointis, who 
commanded a French ſquadron, on board of which 
were 4000 troops; and carried away to the amount of 
two millions Sterling. pers 4h 

Sir Charles Wager, with four men of war, attacked 
and defeated the Spaniſh, fleet off Carthagena, on the 
. 28th of May 1709, though the Spaniards had ſeven- 
teen fail of men of war and galleons; the Spaniſh 
admiral. blew up, and the rear-admiral was taken; 
but, through the cowardice of two of the | Britiſh 
captains, the vice-admiral and the reſt eſcaped. On 
the gth of April 1741, the Britiſh forces were de- 
feated in an attack upon. Carthagena, - and were 

obliged to raiſe the ſiege, though the army then con- 
| ſiſted of more than 45000. men: however, Admiral 
Vernon, who commanded the ſquadron, brayely diſ- 
charged his duty, by ſafely landing and reimbarking 
the forces; beſides, he burnt or deſtroyed ſix Spaniſh 
men of war, with fix galleons, and all the ſhipping 
that were in the harbour; he alſo deſtroyed all the 
forts and ſtrong caſtles that had been erected for 
the ſecurity, of the harbour; and in all probability 
would have taken the place, if the commander of 
che land-forces had acted with equal prudence and 
braver. M 4% 0 379 | 

Carthag8na, together with its ſuburbs, is equal to 

a city of the third rank in Europe. Here the go- 
vernor reſides, and the royal courts are kept; in cl 
affairs, however, an appeal lies to the audience of Santa 
Fee, in New Granada. It has alſo a biſhop, whoſe 
1 | 3 A ſpiritual 
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ſpivitoal | -ariſciction is of the-ſame extent with the 
mihtary — eivil government. The chapter i is com- 
poſed of the biſhop - and prebends; ; here is alſo a 
court of inquiſtcion, whole power is very extenſive. 
This, may be juſtly reckoned amongſt the richeſt 
and moſt important towns in all America for trade; 
the whole revenue from the other ptovinces of Terra 
Firma is brought here; but the moſt profitable trade 
conſiſts in pearls brought from the iſland of Marga- 
retta, and the coaſts of Terra Firma, in ſuch quanti- 
ties, that there is a whole quarter of the town where 
the inhabitants have no other employment than to 
chuſe the pearls, and bore them for making bracelets, 
or necklaces: -'Carthagena is not only enriched by 
being the retreat of the galleons, whereby a conſider- 
able commerce is pfomoted in the city; but it has 
alſo a fund of riches in itſelf; for there are ſcarce 
any of the provinces of Mexico and Peru wherewith 
it does not carry on a trade, either by ſea or land; 
without mentioning what is carried on by the Jamai- 
cans, and the Dutch at Curacao, notwithſtanding of 
all the vigilance of the guarda-coftas.- Great quan- 
tities of gold and ſilver ate ſent here from Lima, and 
other parts of Peru, in exchange for European. « com- 
modities. The greateſt part of the indigo; eochineal, 
ſugar, -and- cacao, gathered in the province of Gua 
timala in New Spain, is ſent to Carthagena, by the 
lake of Nicaragua. From the interior parts of the 
country, it has gold, aromatic gums, 1 bal- 
; ORE! Jong pepper, and fruits. 
The bay -of Carthagena- is the firſt blade in the 
continent of America at which the galleans: are al- 
-Jowed'to touch, and hence this town enjoys the firſt 
fruits of the commerce by the public ſales made 
there. Thoſe ſales, though not accompanied with 
all the forms obſerved at Porto- Bello fair, are yet very 
oonſiderable for _ wr aders at ms __— 'Poypay- 
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an, and Quito, lay out not only their whole ſtock, 
but alſo the monies intruſted to them by commiſſions, 
for the ſeveral forts of goods, which are moſt wanted 
in their reſpective countries. . The two provinces of 
New Granada and Popayan have no other way of 
ſupplying themſclves with thoſe commodities, but 
from Carthagena their traders bring gold and filver 
in ſpecie, ingots, and duſt, as alſo emeralds. This 
little fair at Catthagena, occaſions a great number of 
ſhops to be opened, and filled with all Kind of mer- 
chandiſe; the profit partly reſulting to the Spaniards, 
who come in the galleons, and are either recommend- 
ed to, or are in partnerſhip with the traders, who 
bring European goods, and partly to thoſe who are 
already ſettled in the city. This is a time of univer- 
fal profit, to ſome by letting lodgings and ſhops, to 
ſome by the increaſe of their reſpective trades, to 
others by the labour of their negro flaves, whoſe pay 
alſo is proportionally; increaſed, as they do more 
work in this buſy time; nor is it uncommon for theſe 
laſt, from this briſkneſs of trade, to purchaſe their free- 
dom, and ſet up for themſelves. While this com- 
mercial tumult laſts, the number of ſtrangers is near 
equal to thoſe of the reſidenters, and the conſumption, 
and conſequently the price of proviſions - advances, 
from which, thoſe who bring them to market make 
great advantages. | 
When the fleet departs, and the hurry of buſineſs 
is over, the tempo muerto, or dead time ſucceeds. 
The ſmall trade carried on during this calm fcaſon, 
conſiſts of a few ſhips from La Trinidad, 'the Havan- 
nah, and St Domingo, bringing leaf tobacco, ſnuff, 
ſugars; and returning with Magdalena cacao, or cho- 
colate, earthen ware, and other goods wanted in 
theſe iſlands, Another branch of the commerce of 
this place, during the dead ſeaſon, is carried on with 
the towns and villages of its own juriſdiction, from 
—_ }” whence 
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whence are brought all kinds of neceſſaries; as 
maize, rice, live hogs, cotton, tobacco, fruits, ſu. 
gar, honey, and cacao; moſt of which is brought in 
- Canoes by means of rivers. Their returns conſiſt 
moſtly of goods for apparel, with which the ſhops 
furniſh themſelves from the galleons, or from prizes 
taken by the King's frigates, or privateers. 
The climate here is extremely hot and vaſtly diſ- 
\ agreeable. From May to November, which 1s their 
winter, there is almoſt a continual ſucceſſion of thun- 
der, rain, and tempeſts, ſo that the ſtreets have the 
appearance of rivers, and the country of the ocean. 
From this, though otherwiſe ſhocking inconvenience, 
they ſave water in reſervoirs, as the wells only ſupply 
them with a thick brackiſh ſort, not fit to drink. From 
December to April, which is ſummer here, there is ſo 
invariable a continuation of heat, that perſpiration is 
profuſe to a degree of waſte, whence the complexion 
of the inhabitants is fo wan and livid, that one would 
imagine them but newly recovered from a violent fit 
of ſickneſs ; yet they enjoy a good ſtate of health, and 


live even to eighty and upwards. The ſingularity of 
the climate occaſions diſtempers peculiar to the place: 


the moſt ſhocking is the fever, attended with the black 
vomit, which moſtly affects ſtrangers, and rages amon 
the ſeamen; it laſts about three or four days, in whic 
time the patient either recovers or dies, as it is ve 
acute, and on recovery 1s never troubled with it a- 


gain. Another diſtemper peculiar to the inhabitants 
is the leproſy, which is common and contagious. 


CHAP: 
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_ chief towns, and trade. 7 


HE province of Popayan is bounded on the 
north-eaſt by the province of Granada, on the 
north by the government of Carthagena, on the weſt 
by the South ſea and part of Terra Firma, on the ſouth 
by the audience of Quito in Peru, and on the eaſt by 
the ſources of the rivers Oroonoko and Negro. Its 
extent cannot be preciſely determined, though it is 
little leſs than 400 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and not much inferior in breadth from north to ſouth. 
It is ſeparated from Peru and the country of the Ama- 
ons by a part of the Andes, which ſend out ſeveral 
branches or ridges, from whence many rivers deſcend. 
This juriſdiction being fo very large, and containin 
ſo many towns and villages, it is divided into ſeve 
departments, over each of which the principal gover- 
nor nominates a deputy for the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice, and introduces them to the audience to which 
they belong, where his nomination is confirmed; a 
circumſtance neceſſary to procure them all the weight 
and the ſecurity in the ſeveral departments conferred 
upon them. 5 
The temperature of this government varies greatly 
according as the places are ſituated in the f 
plains, or on the ſides of the mountains; 2 
ſome being rather cold than hot, others the * 
reverſe, while others enjoy throughout the year a per- 
petual ſpring, particularly Popayan the capital. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the ſoil, which produces in great 
exuberance the grains and fruits proper to its ſituation, 
The farmers breed great numbers of cattle and ſheep, 
ſome of which they ſell in the towns, and others they 


drive 
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drive to Quito, where they are ſure of a good market. 
The juriſdiction of Popayan is more ſubje& to tem- 
peſts of thunder and lightning than any of the known 
parts of America; frequent damages are done by 
theſe ſtorms: nor are earthquakes unfrequent, and 
are ſuppoſed to proceed from the great number of 

mines, in which it exceeds all the others, either in the 
province of Mi or Terra Firma. 5 
Among the feveral plants of this juriſdiction is rh; 
A deſcrip- called by the natives cuca or coca, an herb 
tian of the ſo eſteemed by the Indians, that they will 
kerb coca. part with any kind of proviſions, the moſt 
valuable metals, gems, or any thing elſe, rather than 
want it. It has a weak ſtem, and, like the vine, 
twiſts itſelf round a ſtronger plant for ſupport. Its leaf 
is about an inch and a half or two . length, 
and extremely ſmooth; theſe leaves they mix with a 
kind of chalk or whitiſh earth, called mambi, and chew 
it, as the inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies do the betal. 
It is ſo nutritive and invigorating, that the Indians 
will labour whole days without any other proviſions, 
Great quantities of it are carried to the mine-towns, 
and uſed by the Indians and negroes, who otherwiſe 
would not be able to perform their work *. | 

The rivers of St Martha and Magdalena paſs through 
this province: the former riſes in a val- 

ley near the mountains, about twenty-five 
miles ſouth-weſt of the city Popayan: they both re- 
ceive ſeveral inferior ones, which- render them very 
broad, and they run parallel to each other for ſeveral 
leagues, but their ſtreams are united near the town 
of Tamelameque, in g deg. north latitude, after which 
their united ſtreams roll in a direct northerly courſe, 
and fall into the North ſea between the towns of Car- 
thagena and St Martha. There are four or five other 
rivers beſide theſe, which have their ſource in this pro- 


dee above, p. 194+ . 
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vince, and fall into the South ſea; alſo the great rains 
which fall here, occaſion many little ſtreams and 
tivulets, in whoſe Tarids are found plenty bf gold 
duſt ; there are Kkewiſe' many mines of gold in the 
mountains, which was · the principal motive * ſertling 
this eountty, and building ſo many towhs in it, not- 
withſtanding its being very uncomfortable to live ſo 
near the equator, where the ſcorching heat and exceſſive 
rains are extremely unhealthy and troubleſome; Moft 
of the trees, herbs, and flowers, that grow in any 
part of America, are to be found in Popayan, parti 
cularly cotton trres, cedats, red wood, and trees 
that yield the Bala of 'Tolu/ Beſides the mines 
of gold, here are alſo precious ſtones, ſuch as Jaſper, 
and various Kinds of agates. 

Though the Spaniards have a many ſettlements 
in the low country, yet the mountains are ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed and inhabited by the Indians, who are a brave 
people, and retain their freedom like the Chileſians. 
However, the Spaniards carry on a trade with them, 
dy the intercoufſe of thoſe whom they have convert- 
edi: the former ſerving them with all Kinds of Euro- 
pean commodities, and ſometimes 500 Son 
— tent, N 9 

Popayan receives nrg Mantitzes of Spaniſh goods, 
being ſent hither from Carthagena when (18 
the galleons arrive there. But beſides 2360 
this commerce,” it has another reciprocal between it 
and Quito, to which it ſends horned” cattle ' and 
"mules, and receives in return clotlis and bays. Its 
active commerce conſiſts in dried beef, ſalted pork, 
roll tobacco, hogs - lard, rum, cotton, ribands, and 
other ſmall wares. Sugar and ſnuff are brought from 
Santa Fee, and ſent to Quito, and the returns to 
Santa Fee are cloths and bays. Here is alſo another 
une which nen in 10 wer for gold, 
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ttzere being abundance of the tur, bt wary, ke 
© dof: che. former. 
+ Popayan,,.the capital of the. — | ſtands in 
erbeten of large plain, having on the north ſide an 
| Popayan 74 unintetrupted prolpect of the country; 
9 min. on the eaſt is a mountain of a middling 
wade, *. = dey,” height, called I, from its reſembling 
chat letter. This mountain being cover- 
ae 15. ed with a great variety of trees, affords 
de. an entertaining landſcape. The weſt ſide 
is alſo diverſified with ſmall. eminences. The city is 
of à middling ſize, with broad, ſtraight, and level 
ſtreets, and though they are not every where paved, 
are equally convenient, the foot-walk near the houſes 
being paved in every part of the city; the middle of 
dhe ſtreet is compoſed of a hard — ſo that they 
are neither dirty in rainy weather, nor duſty in the 
great droughts of this climate; and hence the middle 
of the ſtreets is more convenient for walking than 
even the pavement itſelf. 
* The houlcs are all built of unburnt bricks. having 
ſpacious and well-contrived apartments; and many of 
=— a balcony. towards the ftreert ; all the houſes of 
note have one ftory, but the others only a ground- 
floor. The city e a very charming outward appear- 
1 ance, and the houſes, are elegantly furniſhed within. 
Ihe church was erected into a, cathedral in the year 
TH 1347, and is the only parochial church in the city. 
which is indeed a very elegant one. Here are alſo 
convents of Franciſcans and Auguſtines, — A 
college of Jeſuits; all of them having churches: 
the latter is a grammar-ſchool. . The plan of 0 
univerſity, under the direction of the = fathers, 
| was lately founded, and bids fair tor being a flouriſh- 
1. ing ſeminary. The number of religious to each of 
1 the above convents is but ſmall: it is, however, very 
2 3 different, with regard to one of the nunneries, . 
il | F» 
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ly, that of Incarnation, the profeſſed nuns amounting 
to between forty and fifty; and the whole number, 
nuns, ſeculars, and ſervants included, exceeds 400. 
The other nunnery is of the order of Santa Thereſa. 
All the convents and their churches are pretty large ; 
and if the latter do not dazzle the ſight with the 
ſplendour of their ornaments, they do not want any 
thing that decency requires. 
From the mountain of M ifſues a river, which, by 
running through the city, greatly refreſhes it, and 
affords many conveniencies to the inhabitants. The 
waters of this river have a particular medicinal virtue, 
which they are thought to derive from the many 
briers and herbs through which they flow. Two 
bridges are erected over this ſtream, one of ſtone, 
and the other of wood. On the declivity of this 
mountain is another ſpring of excellent water, which 
ſupplies the city and nunneries. The inhabitants of 
Popayan, conſiſt of Spaniards, Creolians, Indians, and 
negroes. But the greateſt part are of the negro caſts, 
owing to the multitude of negro ſlaves, kept as la- 
bourers in the mines, and the plantations in the 
country, and to do the moſt ſervile works in the city. 
The inhabitants of Popayan ate computed at about 
25,000, among whom are many Spaniſh families ; 
particularly ſixty, known to have. been deſcended: 
iron very noble families in Spain. It is worth. ob- 
ſerving, that while many of the towns in America ice 
the number of their inhabitants daily decreafng, 
Popayan enjoys the pleaſure of viewing a conſtant 
augmentation. This indeed has nothing myſterious 
in it; the many gold mines worked all over its ju- 
riſdiction, afford employment to the indigent, and 
conſequently occaſion a continual refort of people. 
Popayan 1s the conſtant reſidence of the governor, 
who direQs all matters within the limits of his go- 
verument, whether civil, political, or military: he ig 
| 3B abo 
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alſo the chief magiſtrate of the city ; the others-are 
two ordinary alcaldes, choſen annually, and a pro- 
per number of rigidores. Here is a chamber of fi- 
nances, into which are paid the ſeveral branches of 
the royal revenue; as the tribute of the Indians, the 
duties on goods, the fifth of the metals, and the like. 
The eccleſiaſtical chapter is compoſed of the biſhop, 
whoſe revenue is ſettled at 6000 dollars per annum; 
the dean, who has 500, the archdeacon, rector, and 
treaſurer, who have each 400. This ſee is a ſuffra- 
gan of the archbiſhopric of Santa Fee de Bagota, in 
the province of New Granada. 
About 117 miles to the ſouth-weſt of Popayan 
| ſtands the towns of Paſto, ſeated in a 
of N beautiful valley, called Atris, watered 
by a charming river, and ſeveral brooks. 
The Spaniards have ſome conſiderable farms in this 
valley, where they have many ſugar-plantations, 
and feed abundance of cattle in the ſavannahs: they 
alſo ſow maize and wheat along the banks of the ri- 
ver, for the climate is temperate, being even colder 
in ſummer than in winter; they diſtinguiſh the ſea- 
ſons here, as in moſt places near the equator, by 
calling the dry ſeaſon ſummer, and the rainy winter. 
Bonaventura 1s a port · town, ſituated at the bottom 
| of a deep bay on the South ſea. It is inha- 
an N N . bited — a few Spaniards, who receive the 
min. north merchandiſes brought from New Spain, 
latitule. and ſend them to Popayan, and other 
towns in this province. The harbour is difficult to 
find without a pilot, being as it were hid; the town 
is very unwholeſome, being ſurrounded with high 
mountains, where it rains almoſt inceſſantly. The 
town is poorly defended, and yet it is the ſtaple for the 
cities of Cali, Popayan, Santa Fee, and the fouthern 
parts of Terra Firma, though the bay might eaſily 
be rendered inacceſſible, | | 
| Thers 
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There are ſeveral other pretty towns ſeated on the 
banks-of the rivers St Martha and Magdalena, as well 
as in other parts of the country, but none of any 
conſequence as to trade. 

Before we leave this province, it will be neceſſary 
+ to obſerve, that in ſeveral of the valleys The Coya, 

here, is a remarkable inſet particularly z venomous 
famous for the power of the fo all quan. inſect. 

tity of venom it contains; it 2 a ſpider, but 
is leſs than a bug, and by ſome called Coya, by others 
Cayba. It is of a fiery red colour, and, like ſpiders, 
is ena found in the corners of walls, and a- 
mong the herbage. The venom of this ſmall crea- 
ture is of ſuch malignity, that on ſqueezing the in- 
ſect, if any happen to fall on the ſkin, either of man 
or beaſt, it immediately penetrates into the fleſh, 
cauſing large tumours, which are ſoon ſucceeded by . 
death. The only remedy hitherto known, 1s, on the 
firſt appearance of a tumour, to ſinge the party all 
over the body with the flame of ſtraw or long grafs 
growing in theſe plains. In order to this the indians 
of the country lay hold of the patient, ſome by the 
feet, and others by the hands, and with great dexte- 
rity perform the operation; this done, the perſon is 
reckoned to be out of danger. 


E 


An account of the valuable province of Terra-Firma 
Proper, or the iſthmus of Darien, its ſituation, moun- 
tains, rivers, mines, climate, produce, &c. The Scots 
erefted a fortreſs at the mouth of the gulf of Darien, and 
attempted to plant a colony in that country, but were 
obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. 


/ 


Erra Firma Proper is that country which lies 
between the gulf of Darien and New Spain, 
3B 2 | along 
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along the coaſts of the North and South ſeas; being 

that narrow neck of land which joins North and South 
America together. By ſome it is called the iſthmus of 
Darien, by others the iſthmus of Panama, or of Ame- 

rica. It extends in the form of a bow about the no- 

ble bay of Panama; being about 300 miles long from 

eaſt to weſt, and between fifty and ſixty in breadth 
from ſea ro ſea; lying between the latitudes of 8 and 

10 deg of north latitude, and between 83 and 87 
deg. 20 min. of weſt longitude ; bounded by the 
North ſea on the north; by the river and gulf of 
Darien, which ſeparates it from the province of Car- 
thagena, on the eaſt; by Popayan and the Pacific 
ocean on the ſouth; by the ſame ſea, and the pro- 
vince of Veragua in New Spain, on the weſt. This 
noble ſituation, both on the North and South ſeas, as 
alſo on the confines of North and South America, 
together with the gold mines, gold ſands, and pearls, 

with which this province, and the adjacent ſcas are 
repleniſhed, renders it invaluable, and makes it 

the darling object of all enterpriſing people; eſpe- 
cially as this is the narroweſt land which disjoins the 
South ſea from the Atlantic ocean. | 

As there is reaſon, therefore, to believe, (if the 

war continue, or at leaſt in ſome future period), that 

an attempt will be made by the Britiſh nation on 

| ſome of the Spaniſh ſettlements on this famous 
= iſthmus, 1n order to cut off their communication with 
Peru, and prevent their receiving any treaſures from 
that part of America from whence they draw the 
principal part of their riches, we ſhall be therefore 
more circumſtantial in our deſcription of this pro- 
vince, and give a full account of its two famous cities, 
and the great trade carried on betwixt them and Old 

Spain. 

The land of this province is almoſt every where of 
an uneven ſurface, conſiſting of hills and valieys of great 
variety, 
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variety, for height, depth, and extent. The valleys 


are generally watered wich rivers, brooks} 


and . perennial ſprings, ſome of which- Mountains 
fall into the North ſea, and others into 


and valleys. 
the South; moſt of them taking their riſe from a 


chain of hills higher chan the reſt, running the whole 


length of the iſthmus, and in a manner parallel to 


the ſhore, about fifteen miles diſtant from the North | 


lea, of which there is a fair and clear view from this 
main ridge; though the South ſea cannot be dif- 
covered from any part of them ; becauſe on the north 
ſide of the main ridge, there are either no hills at all, 


or ſuch as are rather gentle declivities than diſtinct 


hills; but the country on the ſouth fide of this ridge 
IS e with conſiderable hills, clothed with 
lofty trees, that greatly incommode the proſpect, 
which would otherwiſe be, of the South fea. The 
country on the north fide of theſe mountains is ſo 
much covered with woods, that it has the appearance 
of one continued foreſt; nor is the main ridge carri- 
ed on every where with a diſcontinued ſummit, but is 
rather a chain of ſeparate hills, and accordingly has 
ſeveral large valleys, disjoined from the ſeveral emi- 
nences that compole its length; and theſe valleys 
not only make the ridge more e uſeful and habitable, 
but ſome of them are ſo deep in their deſcent, as 
to admit a paſſage for rivers. 

This province being narrow, and lying between 
two great oceans, is obſerved to have more wet 
weather, than any other place within the torrid 
zone. The rains uſually begin in April or May; 
they are very heavy in June, July, and Auguſt, when 
it is alſo extremely hot, if the ſun happens to ſhine ; 
becauſe at thet time there are no breezes to cool the 
air. The rains begin to abate in September, but it is 
November, or December, and ſometimes January, be- 
tore the fair ſcaſon returns; ſo that the country is wet 


for 
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for near three quarters of a year; but in the wetteſt 
ſeaſon, ther&*are- now and then ſome fair days, with 


only a tornado, or thunder-ſhower. The floods and 


torrents cauſed by theſe rains, frequently bear down 


trees, which obſtruct the courſe of the rivers, and 


occaſion all the adjacent country to be overflowed : 
the cooleſt time of the year is after the rains about 
hey mc when the fair weather commences. 

The Principal rivers, that fall into the North ſea, 
are, 

1. The river or gulf of Darien, which is the 
River. Ealtern boundary of this province; it riſes 

f in the ſouth, and runs directly north 
upwards of an hundred miles, falling into the North 
ſea near Golden iſland, being about twenty miles 
wide at the mouth; but has not above ſix feet of 
water in a ſpring- ride ; though it be navigable above 
eighty miles, yet there is very little traffic carried on 
there, becauſe no veſſels can get over the bar. 

2. The river of Conception riſes about the middle 
of the great chain of mountains, and runs precipi- 
tately to the north-weſt, and falls into the ſea, o 
ſite to La Sound's key, which is one of the Sambal- 
loe iſlands ; it is pretty broad, and makes a good ap- 
pearance at the mouth, but has alſo a bar, that pre- 
vents any veſſels of burden from getting in; how- 
ever, there is a fine riding-place in the channel at the 
mouth of this river, berween the iflands and conti- 
nent, which form a tolerable harbour. 

3. The Chagra, or Chagre, is more frequented by 
navigators than any other in this province; it riſes 
not far from Panama, and takes a north-weſt courſe, 
running through very deep winding valleys, and 


falls into the North ſea about ten leagues weſt of 


Porto-Bello. By means of this noble river, a com- 
munication might be made between the North and 
South ſeas ; and as it is not far from Panama, the 

merchandiſes 
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merchandiſes from that place to Porto- Bello for the 
galleons are embarked upon this river, except the 
gold and ſilver, which are carried directly over land 
upon mules to Porto-Bello. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers that fall into the 
South ſea, are, | 

1. St Mary's, which has its ſource in the mountains, 
on the north-eaſt part of the province, runs to the 
eaſtward, and falls into the gulf of St Michael, on 
the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the bay of Panama; it is tolera- 
bly large and navigable, but is moſt conſiderable on 
account of its proximity to the gold mines, and for 
the beautiful ftreams which fall into it, in whoſe 
fands are found abundance of gold, particularly, in 
one called the Golden river, from whence the Spaniards 
have in ſome ſeaſons carried off eighteen or twenty 
thouſand pounds weight of pure gold. 

2. The Congo riſes in the eaſt part of the province, 
and directs its courſe to the ſouth-weſt, almoſt paral- 
lel to the former, falling to the northward of it into 
the ſame gulf of St Michael; there are ſeveral 
ſtreams which fall into this river both on the eaſt and 
weſt ſide, which render it navigable for great ſhips 
within the bar, but is ſo ſhallow at the mouth, that 
the entrance is made with great difficulty. 

3. The Cheapo, which riſes in the mountains near 
the North ſea, bends its courſe weſtward, and then 
turns to the ſouth, falling into the bay of Panama, 
ſeven leagues to the weſtward of the city. It runs a 
long courſe, and is navigable a great way, but has the 
ſame misfortune with the reft, namely, a bar at the 
mouth. | | 

Both the northern and ſouthern coaſts are well wa- 
tered with other inferior rivers and ſtreams ; beſides, 
neither of the oceans fall in at once upon the ſhore, 
but are intercepted by a great many ſmall iſlands, 

F thar 
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that lie ſcattered along each coaſt, of which afrer- 


wards. 


Although this country in general be very moun- 
tainous, yet there are many fine valleys in it, which, 


where duly cultivated, are abundantly fruitful, and 


productive of all the fruits, herbs, and plants common 
to the climate; but its chief importance conſiſts in its 
advantageous ſituation on both ſeas, the gold ſands in 
its rivers, and the treaſures of Peru and Chili, which 
are brought hither in order to be tranſported into 
Old Spain. Theſe advantages have rendered this 
place the ſcene of more actions than any other part 
of America; and have induced ſeveral adventurers 


to make attempts on Porto-Bello, Panama, and other 


places. | 
Near the north-weſt point of the gulf of Darien, in 
The Scots 8 deg- 32 min. north latitude, ſtood the 


attempted to fortreſs of New Edinburgh, built by a 


make a ſet- Scotch colony, in the year 1699, when 
tlement on they attempted to make a ſettlement on 
the coaſt of . : 

Darien, but the coalt of Darien, and denominated the 
were obli- country about it New Caledonia, The 
ge to aban- riſe of this colony was as follows. The 


2 parliament of Scotland, in 1695, paſſed an 


act for erecting a company to trade to Africa and 


the Indies, whereby the company were authotiſed to 
plant colonies, and make ſettlements in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, under his Majeſty's letters patent, which 
they alſo obtained; in conſequence whereof, both the 
Engliſh and Hamburgh merchants contributed very 


largely to this enterpriſe ; and equipped ſeveral ſhips, 


which ſailed with forces, and every thing requiſite to 
plant a colony on, or near the iſthmus of Darien, in 
the year 1698. They firſt landed on Golden iſland, 
at the mouth of the fiver Darien; but they dit- 


liked that ſituation, and went over to the continent, 


where they built the fort of Edinburgh, with the 
permiſſion 


% 
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permiſſion of the native Indians, who were a free peo- 
ple, and in poſſeſſion of that part of the iſthmus, 
which extends along the North ſea, from the gulf of 

) Darien, to port Scrivan, being about 140 miles; and 

| from Caret bay, in the ſouth-weſt part of the gulf of 

| Darien, to the head of the river Cheapo on the South 
ſea about 150 miles, the breadth in ſome places ſixty, 
and in others 100, and upwards. This territory was 
governed by eight Indian princes, who were all at war 
with the Spaniards, and received the Scots into their 
country with the greateſt ſatisfaction, in hopes of 
their aſſiſtance againſt their ancient enemies: in con- 
ſequence of which, the Scots erected their fortreſs on a 
moſt excellent harbour, about a league in length from 
the north-welt to ſouth-eaſt, half a mile broad at the 
entrance, and upwards of a mile broad within, being 
large enough to contain 500 fail of ſhips, untouched 
from any winds ; and the acceſs to the fort was fo 
well defended by rocks and precipices, that very 
little art would have rendered it impregnable. The 
adjacent country abounded in veniſon and poultry ; 

| beſides, the fort ſtood in the neighbourhood of the 
richeſt gold mines in America; and a communication 
with the South ſea might eaſily have been opened 
from thence, by way of the river Darien, and the 
gulf of St Michael. The Scots thought themſelves 
extremely fortunate in the diſcovery of this import- 
ant ſituation, which, they ſay, was unknown to the 
Spaniards ; and their ſettlement at firſt went on in a 
very profperous manner : but this was ſoon impeded, 
by complaints from the court of Madrid to the court 
of London, declaring, that Darien” had long been 
ſubje& to the crown of Spain, and that his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty ſhould look upon this as an act of ho- 
ſtility; the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, at the ſame 
time, alſo complained againſt this ſettlement, as an 
infringement of their charter : upon which, the par- 
3 C liament 
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liament of England thought fit to interpoſe, and ad- 
drelied King William to vacate the patent granted to 


the Scotch company. Agents were alſo ſent by the 


company to the King, to repreſent that this was no 


invaſion of the Spaniſh dominions ; becauſe they were 


either never poſſeſſed of that part of the iſthmus ; or, 
if they were, they had been expelled from it by the 


natives, who. were then actually in poſſeſiion of the 


country, and at war with the Spaniards : but the in- 
fluence of the court of Spain, and the Engliſh Eaſt- 


India company, was too powerful for the ſolicita- 


tions. of the Scotch company, and all meaſures were 
taken to ruin their ſettlement: the Hamburghers 


were prevailed on to withdraw their ſubſcriptions, the 


merchants of London were threatened with miniſte- 


rial diſpleaſure, and orders were ſent. to the Engliſh 
plantations, to furniſh the Scots with no proviſions, 
and to give them no aſſiſtance; upon which, the com- 
pany were unfortunately compelled to abandon the 


enterpriſe; though it is univerſally agreed, there is 


not a ſport, of ground, on the continent of Spaniſh 
America, that could be of equal ſervice to Great 
Britain, with the ſituation of New Edinburgh, when- 
ever a rupture happens with Spain; for the Spaniſh 
treaſures muſt be detained in; America, if the iſthmus 


of Darien: were in poſlellion of the Britiſh crown. And 


if ever that happen to be the caſe in any future pe- 
riod, then the Scots might again replant their ancient 
colony, - from which they were ſuffered to be driven 
ſo injuriouſſy. We. ſhould there diſcover a new 
channel of trade, that would be a means of employ- 
ing and enriching many thouſands of our country- 


men, and may perhaps come in for a ſhare of that 


wealth, which alone preſerves Spain from being the 
contempt of all Europe. 


CHAP. 
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A deſcription of the two famous cities of Panama and 
Porto- Bello. Their trade. The galleons. 


HE city of Panama ſtands on the ſouth fide of 


: the iſthmus of Darien, upon the fineſt and moſt 
k 2 capacious bay of the South ſea, in 80 deg. welt longi- 
- tude, and 8 deg. 58 min. of north latitude. The 


Spaniards owe the firſt diſcovery of it to Tello de 
Guzman, who landed here in 1515, but found only 
a few fiſhermens huts, this being a very proper place 
for their buſineſs; and thence the Indians called it 
Panama, which in their language ſignifies a place 
abounding with fiſh. In the year 1518 a colony was 
ſettled there, and in 1521 the King of Spain conſti- 
tuted 1t a city with the proper privileges. | 
The town, one of the largeſt in America, is ſaid 
to contain 6000 houſes elegantly built of brick and 
ſtone, diſpoſed in a ſemicircular form, and enlivened 
with the ſpires and domes of ſeveral churches and 
monaſteries, The city is ſurrounded with a ſtone- 
wall, fortified with baſtions, and other works, which 
are planted with great guns, both towards the ſea and 
| land. It is the fee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Lima; here are eight pariſh- 
churches, beſides the cathedral, which is large and 
elegant; thirty chapels belonging to the convents, 
which are neat and ſufficiently capacious, with ſeveral 
monaſteries and nunneries. The country on the land- 
ſide is agrecably diverſified with hills, valleys, and 
woods. The town ſtands upon a dry and tolerably 
healthful ground, and has a great and profitable trade 
with Peru, Chili, and the weſtern coaſt of New Spain, 
chiefly for proviſions of every ſort, both of the animal 
and vegetable kinds; corn, wine, ſugar, oil, with 
| 4028 tallow, 
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tallow, leather, &c. In the neig hbotrhood of this 


city they raiſe little or nothing; — yet, by traffic, 
and their convenient ſituation, there are few cities 
more abundantly ſupplied with all things for neceſſity, 
convenience, or luxury. Their trade with Terra 
Firma and Europe is carried on over the iſthmus of 
Darien, and by the river Chagra. | 
The chief advantage which the new town of Pana- 
ma has above the old one, is an excellent road for 


ſmall ſhips, as good as an harbour, being ſheltered 


by the neighbouring iſlands of Perica, which are 


three ſmall rocky places lying in a row parallel to the 
ſhore, two leagues from the town, where the fleet 
from Lima rides at anchor. The merchants of Pana- 
ma are generally very rich, and the port is never 
without a conſiderable number of ſhipping ; becauſe 
it is the grand centre of commerce from Peru and 
Chili, as well as of the merchandiſes ſent over by 
the galleons from Spain, to be tranſported to the 
ſouthern colonies, 

Old Panama ſtood about four miles to the eaſtward 
of this city, but was deſtroyed by the Engliſh buca- 
neers under the command of Captain Morgan, in 
1670, who loaded 200 beaſts wich the treaſure he 
acquired in plundering the city, and returned to 


Jamaica with no leſs than 51,666 pounds Sterling, 


where he received the honour of knighthood from 
King Charles II. for his conduct and bravery ; but 
was afterwards imprifoned in the tower of London, 
as a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the Spaniſh mi- 

W 
When Sir Henry Morgan undertook this expedi- 
Capt. Mor tion againſt Panama, he firſt began with 
gantakesthe , the reduction of the caſtle of Chagra, 
tity of Pana- Which ſtood at the mouth of the river 
Wy and upon the North ſea. He left 500 men 
FRYE --19 garriſon the caſtle, 500 more to take 
care 
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care of the fleet; and then embarked: 1200 ſelected. 


fellows on board ſuch boats and canoes as he had in 


the river, which he ſoon found impaſſable for large 


veſſels, and therefore was, obliged to leave his great 
boats and artillery behind him under a guard, advan- 
cing only with the ſmall boats and canoes, ſome of 
his men going by land, and others by water, who 
ſuffered intolerable hardſhips both from the heat of 
the climate, and the want of proviſions. However, 
after a laborious march of ſix days, they arrived at 
Venta de-Cruz, where the Spaniards embark- their 
goods on this river for Porto-Bello, and continued 
their march over land, being incommoded by ſeveral 
parties of the Spaniards, as alſo by ſeveral intermediate 
moraſſes, and the heavy rains. The bucaneers were 
met by the governor of Panama, with four regiments 
of foot, and two ſquadrons of horſe ; but the latter 
were defeated with the loſs of 600 men: after which 


the brave bucaneers preſſed forward towards the city, 


ſcaled the walls, and ſoon became maſters of the 
place, without making the leaſt: breach; and what 
was ſtill more remarkable, without any artillery. 
They firſt plundered the city, and then ſet it on fire; 
after which they returned to Venta de Cruz, and 
conveyed their plunder down the river to the caſtle of 
Chagra, where they blew up the fortifications, and 


returned to Jamaica. | 
After the retreat of Gen. Wentworth from the un- 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt St Jago in the iſland of 
Cuba, towards the latter end of the year 1741, it 
was propoſed to the council of war held. at Jamaica, 
at which were preſent, Vice-Adm. Vernon, Gen. 
Wentworth, Sir Chaloner. Ogle, Brig.-Gen. Guile, 
and Gov. Trelawney, to make an attempt either up- 
on Guatimala, or Panama; but the latter was agreed 
upon ; and immediately put in execution : it being 
allo agreed io convey the troops and artillery up the 
| Chagra 
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Chagra ta Venta de Cruz. The fleet conſiſted of 
eight ſail of the line, with three fireſhips, and two 
hoſpital-ſhips, and forty ſail of tranſports, on board 
of Which were 3000 land- forces, and 500 negroes. 
Adm. Vernon immediately ſailed into the harbour of 
Porto-Bello, on March 28. 1742, and met with no 
oppoſition, though the governor had three companies 
of Spaniſh ſoldiers, and two of mulattoes and negroes, 
who abandoned the town; and the magiſtracy ſent 
deputies to the Admiral, to deſire protection of their 
perſons and effects, which was formally granted them. 
But on the zoth of ſaid month it was determined, in 
a council of war among the land- officers, that, at this 
juncture, an attempt on Panama was not conſiſtent 
with his Majeſty's ſervice, and ſhould be therefore 
laid aſide. Upon which the whole armament return- 


ed to Jamaica; though the brave Adm. Vernon was 


of opinion, that leſs than 1500 men would have been 
ſofficient for effectuating the enterpriſe againſt Pana- 
ma, which had been formerly taken by Sir Henry 


Morgan with leſs force. Had the land-oticers in this 


expedition behaved with as much courage and 
bravery as the marine officers did, and had they 
marched over the iſthmus, and attacked the town, in 
all probability it would have fallen; eſpecially as Lord 


Anſon was in the South ſeas with a ſquadron, who 


was waiting for an account of our troops arrival at 
Panama, and upon notice given, was ready to aſſiſt 
in bombarding it by fea with his ſquadron, while the 
troops were beſieging it by land: but the ſea-officers 
concluded, that the land- officers had no intention 
of going to Panama, even before their arrival at Por- 
to-Bello; which greatly diſappointed the two brave 


admirals, and occaſioned the failure of this important 


enterpriſe. 
The audience of Panama was formerly famous for 
gold mines, whoſe metal was of the fineſt. quality; 


but, 
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but, upon the revolt of the Indians, the Spaniards 


were obliged to abandon them, by which many of 


theſe mines were loſt, and thoſe that now remain are 
greatly neglected, _ a dread of the natives, 
who often make incurſions into the mountainous 
parts, and carry off or deſtroy every thing they find. 
But this loſs of the mines is amply compenſated by 
the multitude of pearls found in the Gold mines, 
oyſters of its gulf; and particularly thoſe and pearl- 
near a cluſter of iſlands forming a little fiſbery, . ., 
archipelago. The firſt European to-whom the Indians 
made this valuable difcovery, was Balboa, who, in 
paſſing this way to extend his diſcoveries in the South 
ſea, was preſented with ſome large pearls by Tomaco 
an Indian prince. At preſent they are found in ſuch 
plenty, that there are few perſons of ſubſtance at Pa- 
nama, who do not employ part of their ſlaves in this 


fiſhery, which is carried on in the following manner. 


The negroes who are employed in it, muſt be very 
expert ſwimmers, and capable of holding The manner 
their breath a conſiderable time. Theſe of fiſhing the 
repair to the iſlands, where they have Pearls. 
huts built for their lodging, and boats capable of 
holding eight, ten, or twenty negroes, under the 
command of an officer. In theſe boats they go to 
ſuch parts as are known to produce pearls, and where 
the depth of the water does not exceed ten, twelve, 
or at moſt fifteen fathoms. Here they come to an 
anchor, and the negroes having one end of a rope fa- 


ſtened round their bodies, and the other to the ſide 


of the boat, take with them a weight to facilitate 
their ſinking, and plunge into the water. On reach- 


* 


ing the bottom they take up an oyſter, and put it 


under their left arm, the ſecond they hold in their 


left hand, and the third in their right; with theſe 


three oyſters, and ſometimes with a fourth in their 
mouth, they riſe to breathe, and put them into a bag; 
when 
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hen they have reſted themſelves a little, and reco- 
vered their breath, they dive a ſecond time, and thus 
continue, till they have completed their taſk, or 
their ſtrength fails them. Every one of theſe divers 
| is obliged to deliver his maſter a certain fixed number 
olf pearls daily; fo that when he has got the requiſite 
bi | number of oyſters in his bag, he begins to open 
them, and delivers the pearls” to the officer, till he 
has made up the number due to his maſter z and if 
the pearl be but formed, it is ſuſſicient, without any 
regard to its being ſmall or faulty. The remainder, 
however large and beautiful, are the negro's own 
property; nor has the maſter the leaſt elaim to them, 
the ſlave being allowed to fell them to whom he 
pleaſes; though his maſter generally purchaſes them 

at a very ſmall expenſe. 
Some of theſe pearls (which are generally very 
= fine, and forme very remarkable both for their ſhape 
=_ and fize) are ſent to Europe; but the greateſt part 
| of them is carried to Lima, where the demand for 
them is very great, being worn by all perſons of 
rank, both in that city and the inland parts of the 
. country. it ove F244 n 
1 The next town of note in this famous iſthmus, is 
he town St Philip de Porto-Bello, the place where 
of Porto- the galleons take on board the treaſures 
Bello. produced by the mines of South Ame- 
rica. It lies in the latitude of 9 deg. 34 min. north, 
and in 80 deg, 45 min. weſt longitude. This famous 
harbour was diſcovered on the 2d of November 
1502, by Chriſtopher Columbus, who was fo charm- 
ed with its "capacity, depth, and ſecurity, that he 
called it Porto-Bello, or the fine harbour. Is was how- 
evet neglected, till the year 1584, when the inhabi- 
rants of Nombre de Dios, ſituated about twenty 
miles eaſt of Porto-Bello on the ſame coaſt, were 
commanded: by King Philip II. to remove to Porto- 
U Bello, 
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Bello, as being much better ſituated for, the com- 
merce of that country. 

The town of Porto-Bello ſtands near the ſea, on the 
declivity of a mountain, which ſurrounds the whole 
harbour. Moſt of the houſes are built entirely of 
wood; but the firſt ſtory of ſome is of ſtone, and the 
reſt of wood. They are in general very large and 
ſpacious, and amount to about 130 in number. The 
town conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, extending along 
the ſtrand, with others ſmaller croſſing it, and run- 
ning from the declivity of the mountain to the ſhore, 
together with ſome lanes running in the ſame direc- 
tion with the principal ſtreet, where the ground will 
admit of it. It has two large ſquares, one contigu- 
ous to the quay, having one fide of it formed by the 
cuſtomhouſe, which. is a large ſtructure of ſtone ; the 
other faces the great church, which is alſo of ſtone, 
ſufficiently large, and decently ornamented. 

Beſides this, there are two other ſtructures, one 
called Nueſtra Signora de la Merced, belonging to a 
convent of the ſame order, and the other S. Fulian de 
Dios: The latter bears the title of a hoſpital, and 
was founded as ſuch ; but now it is far from being ſo 
in reality. The church of la Merced is of ſtone, 
but very mean and ruinous, like the convent, which 
is ſo much decayed, that the religious, for want of 
conveniencies, live in the town diſperſed in private 
houſes. That of St Julian de Dios, is alſo a ſmall 
building in no better condition than La Merced. 

At the eaſt end of the town, which is the road to 
Panama, is a quarter called Guinea, from being the 
place where all the negroes of both ſexes, whether 
ſlaves or free, have their habitations. This quarter is 
very much crouded when the galleons are in the har- 
bour, moſt of the inhabitants quitting their houſes 
for the advantage of letting them. The mulattoes, 
and other poor families alſo remove either to Guinea, 
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or to cottages erected near it, on this occaſion. 
Great numbers of artificers from Panama likewiſe, 
who then flock to Porto-Bello to work at their reſpecC- 


tive callings, lodge in this quarter for cheapneſs. 


The harbour of Porto-Bello is very commodious 
for all ſorts of ſhips and veſſels, affording them both 
good anchoring and convenient ſhelter ; being about 
three miles long and one broad, defended with high 
hills. There are twenty fathoms water at the entrance 
of the port toward the north coaſt, fourteen on the 
ſouth, and about ten in the midſt of the harbour all 
the way : and though the entrance 1s very broad, it 
is well defended by Fort St Philip de Todo Fierro, 


or the iron caſtle. This caſtle ſtands on the north 


point of the entrance, which is about 600 fathoms 
broad; but the ſouth ſide being full of rocks extend- 
ing to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, every ſhip is obli- 
ged to keep pretty near the caſtle, where there are from 
nine -to fifteen fathoms water, and tke bottom of 
clayey mud mixed with ſand. 

On the ſouth ſide of the harbour, and oppoſite to 
the anchoring-place, is a large caſtle called S: Jago 
de la Gloria; about 100 fathoms to the eaſtward of 
which the town begins, having before it a point of 
land projecting into the fea : and on this point is a 


' {mall fort called St? Jerome. But both theſe forts were 


deſtroyed by Adm. Vernon in the year 1742. 
To the north-weſt of this place, is a little bay 


called La Caldera, or the Kettle,” having four fathoms 


and a half of water, and is a proper place for ca- 
reening of ſhips, being perfectly defended from all 
winds. | h 

Among the mountains which ſurround the whole 
harbour of Porto-Bello, one is particularly remark- 
able for its ſuperior altitude, and, like the Table-hill 
at the Cape of Good Hope, performs the part of a 
natural barometer, by foretelling every _—_ of 
5 weather. 
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weather. This mountain, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Capiro, ſtands at the extremity of the RE in the 


road to Panama. Its top is always covered with 


clouds of a denſity and darkneſs ſeldom ſeen in this 
climate: when eſe clouds. thicken; increaſe in 
darkneſs, and fink below their uſual ſtation, it is the 
ſure ſign of a tempeſt; while, on the other hand, their 
clearneſs and aſcent as certainly indicate the approach 
of fair weather. However, it is to be obſerved, that 
theſe changes are very frequent and very ſubitancous Z 
nor is the ſummit hardly ever obſerved free from 
clouds, and when- this — happen, it is of very 
| #ſhort duration. The town is under the juriſdiction 
of a governor, with the title of lieutenant-general, as 
being ſuch under the preſident of Panama, but his 
power is limited to the town and forts. 

The inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello is is 
well known all over Europe. Not only ſtrangers who 
come hither are affected with it, but even the na- 
tives themſelves. It deſtroys the vigour of nature, 
and often cuts the — of life untimely. The 
heat is exceſſive, being augmented with the ſituation 
of the town, which is ſurrounded with high moun- 
rains, without any intervals to admit the refreſhing 
gales. The trees on the mountains ſtand ſo thick, 
that they intercept the rays of the ſun, and, conſe- 
quently, from drying the ground under their branches; 
hence copious exhalations ariſe, Which form large 
clouds, and precipitate in violent torrents of rain; 
but theſe are no ſooner over, than the ſun breaks forth 
afreſh, and ſhines with his former ſplendour; though 
the activity of his rays has ſcarce dried the ſurface 
not covered by the trees, than the atmoſphere is again 
crouded with another collection of thick vapours, and 
the ſun again concealed; and in this manner it con- 
tinues during the whole day: the night is alſo ſubject 
to the ſame viciſſitudes, but without any diminution 
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of the heat in either, Theſe torrents of rain are often 
accompanied with ſuch tempeſts of thunder and 
lightning, as muſt ſtrike even the moſt undaunted 
with terror; and this dreadful noiſe is prolonged by 
_ repercuſſions from the caverns in the mountains, like 
the exploſion of cannons, the rumbling of which is 
heard for a minute after. To which may alſo be add- 
ed the hideous howlings of the tygers, and ſhrieks of 
the multitude of monkeys of all kinds, which live in 

the foreſts of the mountains. if +: 
There is another great inconvenience attending the 
ſituation of this town: for as the foreſts border al- 
moſt on the houſes, the tygers often make incurſions 
into the ſtreets during the night, carrying off fowls, 
dogs, and domeſtic animals; even children have of- 
ten fallen a prey to theſe ravenous animals. Serpents 
are alſo very numerous, and remarkably deſtructive. 
But the number of toads exceeds any thing of that 
kind hitherto known. When it has rained more than 
common in the night, the ſtreets and ſquares in the 
morning are paved with theſe vile reptiles; ſo that 
one cannot ſtep without treading on them, which is 
ſometimes productive of troubleſome bites; for, be- 
ſides their poiſon, they are large enough for their teeth 
to be ſeverely felt. They are very large, and their 
number is ſo great, that nothing can be imagined 
more diſmal than their diſagreeable croakings during 
the night- ſeaſon, in all parts of the town, woods, and 

caverns of the mountains. 8 in 8 
On theſe accounts the number of the inhabitants 
of Porto-Bello is very inconſiderable; and the great- 
eſt part of theſe are negroes and mulattoes, there be- 
ing ſcarce thirty white families in the whole place; 
it being the conſtant practice for every one to remove 
to Panama, or elſewhere, as ſoon as their ſucceſs in 
trade enables them to quit the buſy ſcenes of life; 
ſo that thoſe only ſtay here, who are obliged to 8 by 
| their 
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their circumſtances or employ ments. But this almoſt 
deſolate town becomes, at the time of the galleons, 
one of the moſt populous places in all South America. 
Its ſituation on the iſthmus between the North and 
South ſeas, the goodneſs of its harbour, and its ſmall 
diſtance from Panama, have given it the preference to 
every other part of the continent, for the rendezvous 


of the joint commerce of Spain and Peru at its fair. 


As ſoon as advice is received at Carthagena, that 
the Peru fleet is arrived at Panama, and landed its 
goods, the galleons make the beſt of their, way to 
Porto-Bello, and the concourſe of people on this oc- 
caſion is ſo great, that the rent of lodgings riſes to an 
exceſſive degree. A middling chamber with a cloſet 
lets, during the time of the fair, for a thouſand 
crowns; and ſome large houſes for four, five, or fix 
thouſand. = ny ERP. 205%? 
The fleet which is called the galleons, conſiſts of a- 
bout eight mon of war, of three or four 
decks each, and mounted with fifty guns, lee. 8 
defigned principally to ſuppply Peru 
and the other parts of South America with mili 
ſtores ; but in reality laden not only with theſe, but 
with every other kind of merchandiſe on a private ac- 
count; ſo as to be in a bad condition for defending 
themſelves, if attacked, or for protecting the reſt of 
the fleet under their convoy, which amount to fourteen 
or fifteen merchant-ſhips not inferior in burden to 
the men of war. In time of peace this fleet ſails re- 
gularly once a-year from Cadiz, though at no ſet 
time, but according to the King's 2 and the 
conveniency of the merchants. The fleet of galleons 
is regulated in much the ſame manner with the flota, 
and is deſigned for the excluſive commerce of Ter- 


ra Firma and the South ſea, as the flota is for that 


of New Spain and the Philippines “, 
* See above, p. 142. 
The 


be ** on board theſe * for the 
5 "ar of South America conſiſt in all Kinds of linens 
and cottons, woollen and: ſilk manufactures, hard and 
haberdaſhery wares, and in general all neceſſaries for 
ſtme uſe of — whereby a large profit is obtain- 
ad, ſome of them e 3000 per cent. and oahers 
100 or 150. 3-201 
The galleons fail: in con) juni with the flota, till 
they arrive at the Alles; when they ſeparate ; the 
latter ſteering for La Vera Cruz, while the other make 
the beft of ei way to the road of Carthagena, 
here they remain generally a month, and land all 
the goods deſigned for the audience of Terra Firma. 
Their next courſe, as was formerly obſerved, is to 


5 Porto- Bello: and the ſhips are no fooner moored 1 » 


the harbour, than the ſailors erect in the ſquare 
—— tent made of the ſhips fails, for receiving — 
go; at which the —— of the goods are 
preſent, in order to find their reſpective bales, by the 
marks which diſtinguiſh them. Theſe bales are — 
on ſledges from the landing - place to the ſquare by the 
eres of every ſhip; and the money given them for 
this labour is equally divided among them. 
While the ſeamen and European traders are thus 
employed, the road from Panama is crouded with 
droves of mules; each caravan conſiſting of upwards 
of a hundred, loaded with cheſts of gold: — ſilver 
on account of the merchants of Peru. Some unload 
them at the cuſtomhouſe, others in the middle of 
the ſquare ; yet, amidſt all the hurry and confuſion 
of ſuch ſwarms of people, no theft, loſs, or diſturb- 
ance, is ever known. He who has ſeen Porto-Bel- 
Jo at other times, ſolitary, poor, and a perpetual 
ſilence reigning every where, the harbour quite 
empty, and every place wearing a melancholy aſpect, 
muſt be filled with aſtoniſhment at the ſudden ge: 
to behold the buſtling multitudes, every houſe 
| crouded 
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crouded with inhabitants, the ſquare and the ſtreet en- 
cumbered with bales and cheſts of gold and filver 
the harbour full of ſhips and veſſels; ſome bringing 
by way of the river ＋ 4 the goods of Peru, and 
others co ming from - — Fea with provi- 

ſions; and thus a ſpot at all other times deteſted for 
its pernicious climate, becomes the ſtaple of the 
riches of the old and new world, and the ſcene of one 


of the moſt conſiderable branches of commerce on the 


whole globe. | 
The ſhips being unloaded, and the merchants of 


Peru, together with the preſident of Panama, arrived, 


the fair comes under deliberation. Accordingly the 
deputies of the ſeveral parties repair on board the 
commodore of the galleons, where, in preſence of the 
commodore and preſident of Panama, the former as 
patron of the Europeans, and the latter of the Peru- 
vians, the prices of the ſeveral kinds of merchandiſes 


are ſettled; and all preliminaries being adjuſted, © the 


contracts are ſigned, and made public, that every one 
may conform himſelf to them in the ſale of his effects; 
thus all fraud is precluded. The whole buſineſs is 
tranſacted by brokers from Spain and Peru; and 
when the goods are diſpoſed of, the Spamiſh brokers 
embark their chefts of money on board the galleons, 
and thoſe of Peru on board veſſels called chatas and 
bangos, ſending them up the river Chagra; and thus 
the fair of Porto- Bello ends. 

During the time of the fair, which laſts ſeveral 
weeks, the diſplay of the gold, ſilver, pearls, and pre- 
cious ſtones, on the one hand; and 4; all the curioſity 
and variety of the ingenious fabrics of Europe, on the 
other, is aſtoniſhing. Heaps of wedges of gold and 
ſilver are tumbled about on the wharfs like common 
things, or as ſo many bars of iron or lead. 

Before the departure of the fleet from this harbour, 
the ſhips are viſited by the royal officers, who are = 

ee 


ſee that nothing goes on board but what has paid the 
fifth to the King; though this is no more than a 
matter of form; becauſe there is always an under- 
ſtanding between them and the merchants; ſo that 
ſcarce more than the half of the gold, ſilver, and other 
rich merchandiſe embarked for Spain, is declared: 
beſides, upon arrival of the fleet in Spain, the Euro- 
ean officers are as deſtitute of integrity as thoſe in 
9 8 and ſhut their eyes againſt the unloading of 
ſhips. | ed Fx 
When this fleet takes leave of Porto-Bello, they 


* 


: _ firſt fail to Carthagena, and then ſteer together to the 


Havannah, which 1s the place of rendezvous of all the 
{hips concerned in the Spaniſh American trade. 
It muſt be allowed, that although Porto-Bello 
be an unwholeſome place, yet it is of the laſt im- 
portance to the Spaniards ; and notwithſtanding, all 
- the pains they have taken to fortify it, yet there 
are few places that have more frequently fallen 
into the hands of an enemy. In the year 1595, be- 
fore the town was half built, it was taken and ran- 
ſomed by the celebrated Sir Francis Drake, who died 
there. It was alſo taken, in 1601 by Capt. Parker, 
in 1669 by Sir Henry Morgan; in 1678 by Capt. 
Croxon ; and in 1742, when it was ftrongly fortified 
and well garriſoned, it fell an eaſy prey to the brave 
Adm. Vernon. ; t 
There are many other pretty towns iti this province, 
_ pleaſantly ſituated both on the North and South ſeas, 
as alſo on the banks of the rivers, but none of ſuch 
conſideration as to merit a particular deſcription, the 


The cargo which this great fleet carries home to Spain conſiſts 
chiefly in gold and filver, precious ſtones of various ſorts, Vigonia 
wool, Jeſtits bark, raw hides, logwood, cochineal, indigo, and 
other die-ſtuffs, chocolate, ſugars, tobacco, and many kinds of 
drugs, &c. fc. and the whole value of this cargo is faid not to 
fall ſhort of ſeven millions Sterling. | 


trade 
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Fina, both in the North\ and South . 
HE principal idands along the ſca-coalts of Ter. 
ra Firma, are, 1. Gorgonilla. 2. Gallo. 3. Gor- 
gona. 4. Palmas; and, Ly King s iſlands, or Pearl - 
keys. Theſe are Nun in the South ſeas. In the 
North ſeas, are, The Baſtimentoes. 2. The 
Samballas. 3. The ile of Pines. 4. Golden iſland. 
5. Tortuga. 6. Forta. 7. Friend's iſtand. 8. Baru. 
9. Arenas. 10. Monjes. 11. Aruba. 12. Curacao. 
13. Bonaire. 14. Tortuga. 15. Margaretta. 16. Tri- 
nity; and, 17. The Oroonoko iſlands. 

1. The iſland of Gorgonilla lies in 77 deg; 46 min. 
weſt longitude, and 2 deg, 20 min. north © | Gorgonill. 
latirude, oppoſite to Point Manglares, on 
the coal of Popayan, and abour ſeven leagues ſouth- 
weſt from the continent. This ifland is ſmall, but 
has a river where ſhips may water, and anchor on 2 

clean ground. 
2. The iſland of Gallo lies in a deep bay, don 
ſeven leagues north-eaſt of Gorgonilla, in Gallo 
2 deg. 40 min. north latitude. There is | 
good riding for ſhips in the north-eaſt part of the 
ay; and che land is retty high, well ſupplied with 
excellent timber, as alſo with everal ſprings of freſh 
water; beſides, there are ſome other ſandy bays, where 
ſhips may be cleaned, but the water is ſhallow all 
round the iſland. 

3. The iſland Gorgona lies about ſeven leagues 
north-eaſt of Gallo, and about eight from Gorgoun, 
the continent, in 3 deg” 5 min. north la- | 
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ttitude; it is about ſix miles long and three broad; 


the water round it is deep, and no anchoring, but at 


the weſt end, where there is a ſmall ſandy bay, and 
convenient landing. The ſoil is black and deep in 


the low ground; though it is a kind of red clay on 
the declivity of the high land. The iſland is very 


well furniſhed with ſeveral forts of large trees, which 
are green and flouriſhing all the year; for the rains 
are almoſt uninterrupted hereabouts; and many ſmall 


brooks iſſue from the high land. Here are a great 


many black monkeys, Indian coneys, and ſome ſnakes. 
At the caſt and welt ends are two other ſmall iſlands, 


1 which appear white with the dung of wild. fowls. 


Here are found plenty of pearl-oyſters, which grow 
to the rocks in four, five, or ſix fathams water. 


4. Palmas lies about two leagues weſt from the 


Palmas. - ©Ontinent, and about nineteen north-eaſt 
tom Gorgona; but all theſe iſlands are 


uninhabited, though they, have been frequently viſit- 
ed by the bucaneers, and other adventurers, to take 
in wood and water, careen their ſhips, and wait for 
_ Spaniſh prizes; becauſe theſe iſlands lie directly in 


the way from Peru to Panama. 


5. The King's iſlands, or Pearl-keys, are a nu- 


King's iſlands. merous cluſter of ſmall iſlands, almoſt 


| in the middle of the bay of Panama, 
ſtretching abourfourteen leagues in length from ſouth- 
eaſt to north-weſt. The 5 northerly of them, call- 
ed Pachea, is about twelve leagues ſouth-eaſt of Pana- 
ma; and the moſt ſoutherly, called &? Paul, is twelve 
leagues north-weſt of point Garachina. The whole 
range of this archipelago is generally about ſeven 
leagues. diſtant from the, main land of Darien, Be- 
twixt them and the main is à channel fix or ſeven 
leagues wide, where there is a good depth of water, 
and anchoring all the way. The iſlands are of greet 
uſe to the mariners who frequent the South ſeas ; and 


though 
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though they are uninhabited, yet the citizens of Pa- 
nama, to whom they belong, ſend their negroes here 
to plant and cultivate them at proper ſeaſons, as alſo 


to ſow rice in ſome of the ſmall iſlands; but the large 


ones are wholly uncultivated, and over-run with trees 


and weeds ; notwithſtanding their ſoil ſeems produc- 


tive of any tropical vegetables. 3% 
Commodore Anſon wooded and watered at one of 
- theſe iſlands called Quito, in December 1741, in his 
way from Paita to Acapulco, 2 
2. The iflands of Terra Firma, along the coaſt of 
the North ſea, are as follows. _ © 
1. The Baſtimentoes are a few ſmall uninhabited 
_ Iſlands'at the mouth of the bay of Nom- pe Baſti- 
bre de Dios, about half a mile from the mentoes. 
coaſt of Terra Firma, and about twenty 


miles eaſt of Porto- Bello. They are all pretty high, 
and clothed with Woods; there is alſo a ſpring of 


good water upon one of them; and they form a very 
good harbour between them and the iſthmus; bur 


are moſt remarkable for being the ſtation of the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron, commanded by Adm! Hoffer in 1726, 


who continued there a long time in a ſtate of inaction, 
till the ſhips' were almoſt rotten, numbers of his men 
dead by reaſon of the unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, 
and want of neceſſary proviſions ; and what was moſt 
amazing, his order reſtricted him from taking or de- 
ſtroying the Spaniſh fleets; which fo affected him, 
that it is commonly faid it broke his heart, and he 


ſoon after died. It is to be wiſhed that the particulars 


of this ſtory were razed out of the Britiſh, annals, 
and blotted out of the remembrance of this nation. 
2. The Samballas, or Samballoes, are a great 
number of, little uninhabited iſlands, he gam 
ſcattered in a row, at very unequal di- pallas. 
ſtances, along the eaſt part of the iſthmus, 
from Nombre de Dios to the ifle of Pines; ſome of 
13 them 


\ 
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them GAY * or four miles from the ſhore, others 
leſs, and the ſame diſtance from each other; which, 
with the hills and woods of the adjacent ſhore, make 
a delightful landſcape off at ſea. /Theſe iſlands afford 8. 

| great“ variety of N plenty of freſh water, with 8 
3 great abundance of ſhell- 15 3 as alfo good anchorage, 
dA nd convenient places for careening; on which account 


the Samballoes were the greatel rendezvous of the 
bycaneers on this coaſt. S 


- 


3. The iſland of Pines is a ſmall BARE wa} place, 


The inan about three leagues eaſt of the Sambal- 


| ol Pines. , loes, and is very remarkable off at ſea; 


being covered with tall trecs, and having 
a fine rivulet of freſh water. 


-4- Golden iſland lies at the mouth of the gulf of 
n Darien, about four leagues. caſt, of the 
iſland... We of Pines. It is »{mall, ſteep, and 
1 5 rocky, covered with trees or ſhrubs, and 
uninhabited ; having a ſine deep channel between it 
and the continent. This iſland was recommended to 
the Scotch Eaſt- India company, as a proper place for ö 
eſtabliſhing their firſt colony in America; but the 
e found it too barren a ſpot, and therefore 
removed to the oppolite coaſt on the continent. 
g 5. 6. 7. 8. Tortuga, Forta, Friend's iſland, Baru, 
are four little ifands lying ſcattered among ſome 
_ —— others, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, in g-deg. 
As min. north latitude. 9, The iſland of Arenas lies 
oppoſite to the mouth of the river Magdalena, about 
cen leagues north of the continent. to. Monjes are 
Foal iflands at the mouth of the gulf of 1 9 
But none of all theſe are inhabited, or of any con- 


ſequence. 8 
| LS. 124 1.05: PE Nba” Curacao,” donate, and 
The little Tortuga, with Magaretta, Trinity, and 


Antilles + ſome other inferior iſlands, ſuch as Or- 
0 cbilla, Roca, and Aves, are What pro- 


perly 


w& 


we 
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e fprm the little Antilles iſlands, lying between 
the latitude of 9 deg. 37 min. and 12 deg. 38 min. 
north, and between 31 deg. 28 min. and 69 deg. 
40 min. weſt longitude, extending from the gulf of 
Venezuela to that of Paria; | ſome of them bein 
about forty leagues from the coaſt of Venezuela, 2h, 
— . others very near it; but none of them are poſſeſſed 
| by the Spaniards except Margaretta and Trinity; the 
reſt being ſubject to the Dutch, ſo we ſhall not treat 
136. The iſland Margaretta, or Santa Margaretta 
de la Caraccas, is ſituated between 64 deg. wwe, 
and 64 deg. 20 min. weſt longitude, ang 
between 10 deg. 54 min. and 11 deg. 15. min. north 
latitude, oppoſite to the gulf of Caraca, on the coaſt 
of the Caraccas, from which it is ſeparated by a 
ſtreight about ſeven ot eight leagues over. It is 
about forty-eight miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and twenty-fout in breadth, and 108 in circuit; and 
was diſcovered by Columbus in 1498, when he made 
his third voyage to America. The climate is ſaid to 
be unhealthy, from the frequent fogs with which the 
Iſland is covered. FLY $5; Ra 
lt produces Indian corn, . with the uſual fruits of 
the torrid zone. The north parts are highland, and 
have à ſoil proper for ſugar- canes, tobacco, Cc. 
Here are ſeveral forts of animals; particularly wild 
hogs, with fiſn and fowl; but the inhabitants are 
* obliged: to import all the water they drink from the 
continent. This iſland is under the command of a 
particular governor, who reſides at the town of Mon- 
padre, which is ſituated on the eaſt cape, and defend 
ed by a fort; however, in the year 1620, it was ta- 
ken by the Dutch, who demoliſhed the caſtle, and 
plundered the town; upon which the Spaniards re- 
tired to the continent, leaving the iſland to be inha - 
bited only by the native Indians, and a few mulattoes. 
| ö N This 


| n 


14 i aue . Ferre 


This iſland. was formerly flimous for an excellent 
pearl-fiſhery, which ſeems at preſent either to oy EX 
hauſted, or negleQed. 


LY 2 16. The iſland 'of Trinity, Trinidad, or Trinidada: 


75 rinity. is ſituated near the mouth of the Oroo- 
noob river, oppoſite to the eaſt end of the 
peer of New Aidalufi ia ; from which it is diſtant 
about three leagues, and 38 ſouthicaſt of Margaretta. 
It is about eighty or ninety miles in length, ang ſixty 
in breadth, lying between ꝗ deg. 37 min. and 10 deg. 
257 mn. norch latitude, between 60 deg. 26 min. and 

62 deg. 20 min. weſt longitude; the north end of 

it hens about twelve leagues ſouth-eaſt of Tobago, 
one of the neutral ifands. 

The cliniace is inſalubrious, the iland being very 
often covered with thick fogs ; the foil, however, is 
tolerably fruitful,” 4 ſugar, cotton, Indian 
corn and fruits, with the beſt tobacco that is cultiva- 


3 by the Spaniards; ; beſides, it àbounds with wild 


hogs and fowls. The principat town is called "Sr 
Foſeph ; which ſtands on à bay at the north-weſt part 
of the inand Which was taken by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, in 1595 ; as alſo by the French in 1676, who 
phangered the place, and extorted upwards of 14,000 
b Sterling, to ranſom it from the flames. 
17. The lands of Oroonoko are ſeveral ſmall 
- The Oro: iſlands, lying in the mouth of that rivers 
aoko ind. hüt none of them are inhabited. 
All along the coaſt of Terra Firma, from Carchs: 
na to Venezuela, are ſeveral pearl-fiſheries 3. particu- | 
larly thoſe of St Martha, Rancheria, on the coaſt of 
Ni de la Hacha; Comanagotta in the gulf of Curia. 
co, Sc. where the time of the fiſhery is trom October 
to March; when ten or twelve barks fail from Car- 
thagena, eſcorted by ſome men of war called the Ar 
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| IHE « countries in at As which are already: un 
I der the dominion of the Spaniards are of ſuch 
great compaſs, and afford ſuch immenſe. riches,” that 
they have no ſtrong temptations to extend their con- 
queſts, or to increaſe their diſcoveries, having much 
more land than what they : are able to convert to utility; 
the greateſt part of their American dominions being 
covered v with impenetrable foreſts, and are ſuffeted to 
continue in a rude and uncultivated ſtate, for want of 
hands to clear the woods, and i improve the luxuriant 
ſoil. Beſides, the Spaniards are in general ſo indo- 
lope and inactive, and. truſt ſa much to their mines. 
of gold and ſilver, that they greatly neglect the ne- 
jy buſineſs of cultivation; and their dominions 
are Wee ſo immenſely large, that ſeyeral centuries 
muſt expire before they can be able, in any meaſure, 
ta people and improve them. The ſame may be aſ- 
ſerted of the Portugueſe ſettlements in Brazil, which. 
are both vaſtly extenſive and immenſely rich. Vet it 
1s certain, that there is a very large tract of country 
in South America altogether vndiſcovered, or at leaſt 
unpoſſeſſed by any European nation. * 
The people poſſeſſed of theſe parts are not — 5 
defcendents from the original inhabitants, but alſo 
conſiſt of great numbers of other Indians, who have 


75 ſheltered 


. 


\ 
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ſheltered th nemſelves in kheſs üncultivated countries 
from the —— of the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; 
nor is there any Juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe they will be 
ſoon wo, {unleſs the miſſionaries extend their 
power oyer all theſe in the ſame manner as they R= 
ſubdyed the'narives'of Paraguay. g. 
Thoſe territorics'6f South America which are till 
poſed by by the Indians are, Patagonia, Terra Magel- 
ica, and the iſlands” adjacent, part of Paraguay, 
Chin, and Peru, the whole country of the Amazons, 
- part of Guiana and Terra Firma, ooo 
189 erra Magellanica and Patagonia comprehend 
740155 great tract of territory, extending fr om 
* Rio de la Plata to the utmoſt extremity 
vi »>--* of South America, that is, from the 35th 
w abe! gath deg. of ſouth latitude; but it is not fo 
eafßy do Art its bounds on the welt, as ſome 
make the kingdom of Chili to reach to the Magel- 
lame ſtreights; however, as 'the Spaniards have na 
ſettlements on chat coalt beyond 44 or 45 degrees, all 
that lies to the ſouth muſt be included in this tract, 
which is therefore bounded by Chili and the South 
ſea on the north and weſt, by the ſouthern ocean on 
rhe Wuth, and by the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt. Its 
length from north to ſouth is upwards of 1600 miles, 


_ . and its breadth towards the north about 30, but 


much more contracted ' towards the ſouth. © This 
country was firſt diſcovered by Perdinand Magellan, | 
a Portugueſe in the ſervice of! Spain, who communi- 
cated his name to the country, and the ſtreights, by 
which he found a paſſage into the South ſeas. : 
It is to be obſerved, that the name of Patagonia is 

| oinetiiinns given to all the eaſtern coaſt of this part 
of the country, from the Spaniſn ſettlements to the 
ſtreights of Magellan. g | 
Although the territory to the ee of the ri. 
ver en is * of wood, and ſtored with immenſe 
quantities 


* 
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n of large timber trees, yet no trees of any 


eee. 


originally brought there by the Spaniards, which run 
wild, like, che black cartle., Theſe, herds, of wild 
cattle and droves of horſes may increaſe ſo much as 
to fill all the ſouthern. parts of this continent with 
their breed, hich muſt prove of Cðnſiderable adyan- 
tage, to ſuch ſhips as touch upon the coaſt... Here 
are likewiſe plenty of Peruvian ſheep, with great 
abundance of ſeals and ſea-fowls, among the moſt re- 
markable of which are penguinsk | 
This country is inhabited by ſeveral different na- 
tions of Indians, but they are very imperfectiy known, 
and have ſeldom been ſeen above two or three at a 
time, by any ſhips that have touched upon the coaſt. 
though towards. Buenos Ayres they are numerous 
enough to be yery troubleſome to the Spaniards. The 
& kart, 3 F Pampas 
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Pampas Rech to habit 4 cbhſiderable part towards 
che tore; and the Patagens r mee 
pouth; o received rhis name from — on th 
One ef their Pigantie arure.1 THE Cellares 

fſirdated between ie Pampas as And the Patugofis, wg 


-reiiding weltwird beyond tiſe Andes, und are tg 


ſed to be the deſceſdents f dcn aniards, 


wette Oil ipwreeked upon the'roaft in 15 8, whete {pa 
-incertriixed wich the Indians, watt formed them 
1 teſves Tito a kind of republic. Rs 


"There ate à great many iflands all along the coats 
of this country, the largeſt and moſt ronfiderable of 
which lies on the ſouthetn fide; thoſe on the cuſt are 
inconfiderable e, vor are thoſe on the weſt of any o con. 
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30 min. 


ſoduth latitude, about 5 Wy 85 euſt of 


| Cape Blade on the Continent. It Vion r ered by 
| Capt. "Cowley in 168, Who re preſents Fe 

_ dious place for ſhips' beg? hd wate rat; he alſo 
ſays, chat it is provided \ _ 4 v 5 e arte, 
5 82 4 chövfand Muße ivy ride at anchbr” in great 
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2 commo- 
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us 7 The ine of Penguf ns lies about Agel Jeeves 
from The fhore, and eigbreen ſouth of Cape Blanco. 
3. Phe three illands uf Sebaeld de Werds lie in 67 


deg. 20min. welt longitude, 31 deg: ſouth latitude, 


about fifry-three Jeagues fouth- caſt of Port St Julian. 
4. Falkland's iſles, ſomewhat to the fouitHAvelt of Se. 
Bacld de Werds. Theſe iſlands have been ſeen by ſe- 


| veral navigators, and particularly by Woods Rogers, 


who run along the north<caſt"coaſt' of them in 1708, 
and Mays, that they extended about 120 miles in 
* 3 with” . deſcents from hill to 

* |; | hill, 
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| kill and ſeeming to be good ground, interſperſed 


with trees, and got deſtitute of harbours. 
The moſt conſiderable iſlands on the ſouthern coaſt 


ek F pe *q 
L..T 9, called Fraten, from its having been 
| Ns Aa the Dutch, is, about 
ſeven leagues to he ealtward Cc of Terra 182 
dr F nete: bei divided 11 it by the = 
reights o La Mai aire, which —_— this name. from 
10 4 * Ae in 1615... Theſe ſtreights are, rec- 
koned to be the; boundary between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, ,and. are between five and fix. leagues 
in;length, through which Commodore. Anſon made 
his paſſage into the South ſeas, inſtead... of paſſing 
through the ſtreights of Magellan, . which are above 
100 leagues in length from the Cape of Virgins at 
the entrance of, che Noah ſea, to the Cap e of D eſire 
at the oppoſite extremity, and in ſome OY els 
leagues over, betweea. the iſland, of Terra del Fueg» 
and Patagonia, though in others not more than a 
league or two. 
>» The iſland of Staten is about thirry miles long and 
ſixteen broad, having great wildneſs and horror in its 
appearance; for it fo ems to be entirely compoſed of 
rocks, without the leaſt mixture of mould or earth be- 
tween them. 
2. Terra del F yego, or land of fire, was ſo called 
by the firſt diſcoverers, on account. of 
ſome yulcanoes, which emitted great ere a 
quantities of fire and ſmoke. It is fitu- _ 
ated between 60 deg. 40 min. and 69 deg. 20 min. 
of welt longitude, and between 52 deg, 30 min. and 
56 deg, of ſouth. latitude, j — — about 400 miles i in 
ash from eaſt to weſt, and 220 in breadth. This 
illand is rough and mountainous, but has ſeveral fer- 
tile plains and paſture- grounds, watered with a mul- 
titude of fine ſprings that deſcend from the moun- 
1 b tains. 
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tains. There are ſeveral bays, aid roads between this 
and the adjacent iflands ; z "Dur the weſtefly winds are 
extremely violent and impetuous along the ſouth 
| coalt, eſpecially in the winter-ſcaſon, 15 that — 
who ſail to the weſtward muſt be careful. to keep 

much to the ſouth of them as poſſible, at leaſt to the 


._ . latirades of 61 or 62 degrees; and the only proper 


ſeaſon for failing raund this ſouthern extremity into 
the South ſeas is in the months of December and Ja- 
nuary. But the perſon who wants more particular in- 
formation of this matter, may conſult the relation of 
Lord Anſon's voyage round the world, book 1. 
- chap. 9. where he will find n GireGions for 
chat purpoſe. hep 

The inhabitants of this iſland are naturally as fe 
as the Europeans, but go naked, and paint their bo- 
dies with a variety of colours. ' Thoſe on the ſouth 
fide are vefy uncivilized, cunning, and barbarous N 
but thoſe on the other ſide are reported to be poo 
harmleſs, and affable people. There are ſeveral final 
| Hands lying between Staten iſland and Cape Horn, 
as alſo all along the coaſt from Cape Horn as far as 
Chili, but none of any conſequence; the whole of 
this ſouthern virgin being a cold, ſterile, and in- 
hoſpitable country, ſubje& to terrible ſtorms and 
rempeſts and inhabited by a race of ſavages little ſu- 
perior to the hrute creation, being void of all reli. 


gion, laws, or humanity. 1 
2. That part of Chili which is in poſſeſſion of the 


native Indians, compoſes a very extenſive territory on 


both ſides of the Andes, 3 by ſeveral diſtinct 
tribes or nations. We formerly obſerved, that ſome 
of the Chileſian Indians were under tributary ſubjec- 
tion to the Spaniards, but the greateſt part retain 
their original independeney. 

The free Indians are very numerous, and inhabit 


the greateſt x part of the country, eſpecially towards 
| ihe 


\ 
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the mountains. They are-the braveſt people of all 
the natives of America, ſtrong in body and intrepid 
in mind, conſtant in their reſolutions, and prodigal 
of loſing life when they think it neceſſary to be 
hazarded for glory or — Their habitations 
are only huts, made of the branches of trees, their 
furniture is coarſe, and their diet plain. Their ap- 
parel is a fort of waiſtcoat of woollen ſtuff, with 
drawers of the ſame, that come down to their knees, 
and they have à kind of cloak or mantle when they 
go abroad, but uſe no linen under their cloaths. On 
their heads they wear caps of different kinds, on 
each ſide of which is 2 phages: of feathers about halt 
yard high. aq 
They have the aue way of keeping accounts, 9. 
marking particular events, and conveying traditional 
intelligence, as in uſe among the ancient Peruvians. 
The people are governed by their particular chiefs, 
called wimens and curacens, who claim no authority but 


jn the adminiſtration of juſtice, and commanding their N 


tribes in time of war; having neither palaces nor te- 
venues, nor any other marks of reſpect paid them, 
except in the execution of their office ; but they ma- 
nage the whole affairs of their nation in certain gene- 
ral aſſemblies, where every queſtion is nn by a 
majority of voices. 

Their religious tenets are full of bas, nd 
their conceptions- of the immortality of the foul are 

very imperfect; but they are not ſuch barbarians as 
the Spaniards have repreſented them, for they have too 
much bravery to delight in cruelty, and much 
ſpirit to ſubmit to ſla ver. 

3. The large country of the Amazons, which lies 
in the heart of South America, is wholly under the 
juriſdiction of the natives; it is bounded by the equa- 
for, which 3 it from Terra Firma on the 1. 
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by Bragil-aqdiicbe. Atlantic ocean on the, eaſt, by 

Parr af Brazil and Paraguay on the ſouth, and by 
—= the 3 lying between 50 and 75 
degrees of weſt longitude, and berween the, equator 
. 15 deg. {ouch latitude ʒ ſo that it is upwards of 
2200 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and oo in 
Hhbpeadth. This denomination was given to the coun- 
try from a ſuppoſed nation of female; warriors, that 


Were reported to inhabit the banks of. one of the 


Sreateſtiriwets in the world, which runs from weſt to 


eaſt through all this extenſive. tertitory; but the A- 


mazons were only a nation invented by tha Spaniards. 
This country in ſome places is faid to enjoy a more 


temperate air than could be well expected ſo near the 


equator: it abounds with large foreſts of ebony, iron- 
wood,” logwood, brazil, * large cedars, with ſome 


fertile Hell and verdaut meadows. There are vaſt 
numbers of rivers which water this country but moſt 
af them fall i into the great river of 8 — which 


riſes — oeaiohs Andes. TA 1] nt 23 i n 


The nations who: ne the — * thoſe. rivers 


are computed t be 130, who have ſome maoufactures 
of cotton, and many fine plantations, but delight 
mol | in making war upon one another? d3 
The-Spaniards-i in 1540 penetrated into this: coun- 
un under the command of Gonzalo Pizarro, who 
was obliged to return to Peru after lovog, moſt 
of his men: beſides, be was deſerted by Orellana, 
who failed down the river of the Amazons, and pro- 
ceeded to Spain, here he gave ſuch a deſcription of 


the xiches of the country, that his Catholic Majeſty 


appointed him governor, and {ent him over with a 
conſiderable body of forces, but he loſt his life in the 
enterpriſe. Several attempts were afterwards. made 
both by the Fortugueſe and Spaniards, in order to 
diſcover this country more perfectly, but without any 
ſucceſs. "However, it is ſaid, that the Jeſuits from 

Paraguay 
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e ay have entered this country, + Where they have 
it ſeveral towns, and 3 comrenst 1 fands 
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4. Thee of Popayit, af and the whole land 
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r6tis nations of Indians, WHO ar  feported to have 
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1 lic Mijeſty for effectually ſecuring the cott. 
merce of his American dominions to the inhabitants 


of Old Sli, and of excluding all foreigners from 
having 


&. 416 irate 4 | 
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Jang furtiiſhed the —— at Porto Bello with 
negroes, with the knowledge at leaſt, if not by the 
permiſſion of the governors. The government of 
Old Spain never indeed, attempted to ſupply them 
with flaves, but permitted ſometimes the Genoeſe, 
ſometimes the French to carry on this trade; and 
when theſe did not do it effectually, the deficiency was 
made good by the Engliſh, Ten without any formal 
licence. The ſituation of the iſland of Jamaica, to- 
gether 
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| ether with the convenieneies of, building and fright- 
ig: los from. thence, enga Ro ER W- 


this, 4 an other branches of rraffic, "The trade 
carrie on "hs 5 * 90 118 Fra 8 
2 TY ys up from Jamaica? hay N . Negroes, 


d a. propet ſortment of ä 1 5 of goods, 
0 time of peace to a Sy ga called. the. Tout, 
1% 23 2 rand miles 11 5 Ne 
A perſon, who ungerſtands.che Span 5 


18 Len re td give d N 

town. notice gf the; arriva of the. Goa ; the ſame 
heys is carrie 11 80 with great {peed to. Panama; 
from, whence t the merchants ſcrour diſguiſed hke-pea- 
Hants, with. 0 zin jars. covered with meal, 19 
0 the £ ers of the 1 Here the ſhip 
remains tradi ing f equently;, for, hye or ix. weeks 
together. The Spaniard ds vſuglly:: come on board, 
leaye their money 173 and ta their-negroes,: and their 
goods packed up in pargels fir tor. one n 
after;haying, been, handſom 550 . 2 board, 


| age. 4 


and, receiving proviſions ſufficient, for their Se B44 


homeward. - If the whole N not diſpo 


bete, they bear, off eaſtward to the Brew, a ee 
7 fye.. miles diſtant from, Cart thagrna,, where 


id ſodn find à yent- for the reſt.) Therg is; no 
trade more profitable chan "this 5 for the. ments 
are made in ready money, and, the goods; ſelb\ higher 
than they, would, at any other Marker. It is not on 
this coaſt only, but. every where. upon the: Spaniſh 
main, that this trade is carried on. By 8 the 

ins by ch this commerce. tempted, ſo many. 8 rſons co 
be ung in. it, and: the ſhips made uſe 

fo well manned, and of ſuch 44] that the Sales 
grew. leſs timorous - than formerly; by which means 
the commerce by the galleons was rs, affected; 
for, knowing where to buy goods cheaper, the mer- 
chants ne ol not give the prices uſually demanded at 


5 . 
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ae he dip K tlie Borch r 

| WY 1 de the tre: egüen H: Ae n . 


| * e chem ga Ch rica, 
36: conſole Themſelves Wk FRG NE 
980 I ide EN Indes, ahd fir dcn content in che 
et Nich Pong Aich ar t them for New 
„ Victor four frat ll Bairen iflinds 
1 Ne fa natfar Hom the Spain main. 
be Mands" Which th N ur, Curacal 
St Ebffatia, Aruba, and Ei 360 ef ther Jai . 
Ir Fertile; Vör chte to te beit dende poſible, 
Þy chat fort er Tidaſtty, for Which 15 Dötch ite 
filly tam Ws, Curacao, or Ctiratfou; as it is gen! 
rally” calle "5s Abos thitty” miles : log, and fen ia 
Selen, Ts 40% . e to the contment, 
Ind . Vell förtiftedd, and thoroughly People; 
; 8 M ig naturally en Let prod e e. 
68 van Fer ies deſicdes, it has 
* Art Wi e and it js ebnftthel upped with 
cus froth the" Sther Triatt iſtands in cs ne 18 
B66htiovd, Which in truth fre 'good for nothing elfe. 
es this Wand not above ſeven Jeagnes diſtant 
Fon che Spalt mam, a ere enten ſtation can- 
Mit Be Wiſnted for cattying g on à contraband trade. Tt 
ui re AC by che ſale öf Nabes brought chi- 
1 urch ff Jn numerous ſettlements on 
the Waltof Games. Theſe che Spaniards bougttt in 
Alder pech, 00 Kale tranſported in their own 
Feels rg ät Ame; but Ante the Engliſ from 
Taithaca de werter in this trade; it is funk very 
4 fierably : DEL on ſopply the neighbour- 
| 2 n and great *ptofir thereby, be- 
u 


10 Abt under dt The . — of this 
Vdfinels better tad a6, TS can bring ſlaves 40 2 
* per . ap. I * 
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rw rg ate, ot end 2 2 higher rice. It js 
fads ey. den this trade was wy 1s molt flouriſh 2 55 | 
condition, it alone drew om che Spaniar os 7 a 1100 
of pf NAG ones 

8 at Cyraſſau, and their « cor- 


rel The eu = lalland, were too knowing, tog con- 


verſant.1 5 bull; declenfion of the ſlaye⸗ 
trade roh 1 1 5 f the x of this } } wh 15 LIES 
to Made: wha ey © 5 'by the Engliſh rin 
with. t W ples! magazi 175 — 18 
them with opran A dia com- 
modities... res. of 1 wap 8 ic 1225 
| clots, . laces 4s 1 2 enlils of iron, __ 
and 815 res, brandy, i 9555 of the 1 


| and the callicges of India, w ute and painted. "Hither 
the Welt-India, which is lik 2 their Akrican come 
170 0 bring 1555 Fa four cargoes of ſlaves. ngually. 

is marr the A come chem es in — 


veſſels, 9955 arry off por only the beſt of theix ve; 
and at the, be 20 but very 5 quantities 
Hos #6 


ady. 15 ry 4 leave 15 


flyer in bars, or: va 
their gold ark, hides, — 1 e en. | 


7 
; TR Dutch veſſels 1 Egrope wich. at this iſland 
or in nce or r pilots, an n roceed. 79 
the San coaſt Ns = which they [4/6 Wi 
a ſtrong hand. Ir is very difficult for the Spaniſh 
Se -coltas. to take theſe yellels ; for they are not 
only ſtout ſhips with a number ot guns, but, by a very 
210 policy, manned with a a large crew of. cholen ſea- 
men, who are deeply mustek in the ſafety of the 
vellel, nd. the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have 
each. muy in the cargo of a valye TBA to 
the owners. ſtation, ſupplied by. the merchants upon 
credit, and at prime colt. This animates them with 
0 uncommon courage: the 3G, fight bravely, becauſe 
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Be 20 tee, D ICS. Arte 
every mii{ fights for tis per: But, befides 
| this, chere de 2 conſtant ihitereourle between the Spa. 

nin continent and chis iſland, EE 


Thoſe ſhips that trade directly from Holland tu the 
Spaniſh continent, put in at Curaſſou, on their return, 
in order to complete What is wanting of their cargo, 
with the ſugar, the tobaccb, the ginger, and other pro- 
_ dute af the Mand irſelf. The trade of this iſland, even 
in timeß of peace, is teputed o de worth 500, O00 
pounds Scerfing annvdlty bat in Ude of wirthe pro- 
fit is far preater, fbr then it is in a manner the empo- 
rium of the Welt Indies, being a fettat for the ſfliips 
of all napiong'; and the intercourſe with Spain being 
interrupted, the Spaniſh *Tolonies have fearce an 
other market, from whenge they can be well fupplicd 
either with flajes or good e. 
The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements 
 wavotiginilly: carried on by the Weſt-India company 
only: "At-preſenc duch fis as go Upon that trade 


pay cod and a half per cent. for Their licetices; the 


company, however,  reſeryes" to” irſelf the whole of 
What iß Farried on between Africa and the American 
nenen 


iſlands 18 3 Mo IL eee eee 

1. Ic is ſtrange that the Britiſh haye ſo long geglected 
to plant colonies on ſome bf the iſlands, which lie in 
doch numbers off the Toaſt of Darien ; for were we 
to take polieffion, of ſome of theſe jſlatids, or of that 
part of the continent ſituated at the mouth of the 


golf of Darſtn;'-where the Scots once ſettled 3, and 
were we ta fortify it, and erect proper warehouſes, in 
order to be filled with all kinds of European go 

and commodities of which the Spaniards ſtand ſo 
much in need in that caſe we might carry on a moſt 
benefjcial trade with the Spanſards, not only on the 
_ coaſts of Terta Firma, bur alſo on the ccaſts of New 
Spain, and might, in proceſs of time, greatly dimi- 
niſh the Dutch trade on theſe cbaſts; this would in- 
* e crealc 
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creaſe,our thipping, exhauſt large quantities of bur 


manufacures, and tend to entich the Britiſm nation. 
But to return: The little ifland of St Thomas, which 

lies in the North ſeas, àhout fourteen ſeagues diſtant 
from Porto- Rico, is che ſole colony p Fea by the 
Danes in the Weſt Indies; nor would it be worth the 
keeping, but as it ſerves to maintain an illicit trade 
with the Spaniſh iſlands in its neighbourhood. We 
may form ſome idea of the vaſt advantages flowing 
from this contraband trade; from this very particu- 


lar, eſpecially if we conſider that the Hamburghers 
have likewiſe a factory in this little iſland, püteſy on 
the ſame ſcore. In order to maintain this correſpon- 
dence, they tranſport from the Daniſh colonies in 
' Africa a conſiderable number of ſlaves, for the ſup- 
ply of Porto- Rico, and the Spaniſſi part of Hiſpanio- 
la. Under colour of this trade, a commerce in Eu- 
Topean goods is carried on. Of late years, other na- 
tions have made an àdvantage of this free port, and 
keep warehouſes there of all forts of commodities for 
the ſervice of ſuch cuſtomers as are willing to pur- 
chaſe them; and in time of war the privatetrs never 
want a market in this plaee ce. 
I The French from Hiſpaniola alſo carry on the ſame 
illicit trade with the Spaniſh iſlands, and ſornetimes 
le +8 12574 1 {20 1182! 01 


on the continent. FO 6 Smt e 
Nor is this illicit trade confined to the Spaniſh 
Iſlands and the coaſts on the North ſeas, but the Por- 
tugueſe at Rio Janeiro carry on a very beneficial cor- 
reſpondence with their Spaniſn neighbours. The 
goods with which they ſupply them are ſugars, indi- 
go, tobacco, wines, brandy, th, with ſome Euro- 
pean goods, and ſometimes flaves. The inhabitants 
of this part of Brazil are ſaid to be very induſtriouz, 
and this gives them an opportunity of gaining con- 
ſiderably by the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, and o- 
ther places upon the river of Plate. 
* | Beſides 
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Beſides whoſe thats already mentioned, there is 
angthe n e Which is as follows; 


b Ships frequently approach the bk pm coaſts 9 


bam wanting water, $, Or. mo 
ages ep tlenks A h 4 
in, inch G Mee iy notice to the —— — of 
their great 2 a full proof thereof, to nd 
et oh 5 pre ſent, By: this means leaye is 
7 50 5 x. to Kin h a 18 80 and 
3 out then all . un 
e A 15 3 NES. a 
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rey poked in rhe 
before, But 
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want of x — to pay f 


warchoule, * for © repair 25 tp , bo In con. 
Ky 5 1s 75 10 diſpoſe of 
ſome ſmall part 4 the cargo, in onder to diſcharge 
theſe Hebts. Penis bein 1 on ined in the uſual man- 
geg, ;ſamething of each of goods which bad been 
pri d, is now... publicly brought to market, 
and purchaſed by. thoſe perſons relpectively, who had 
larger quantities in their 28 arehpuſes before... PAI 
Having now poulhed what we intended. with x regard 
70. the Spaniſh} dominions in America, we ſhall next 
give acbrief e of the C Mary illands, which ate 
ha an er. the dominion of Spain. To all which 


will be added, by way of appendix, a ſuceindt account 
of the inhabitants, trade, go vernment, revenues, na- 
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val ind land dere, bel port townb, Sr. in the King: 
dom af d pal 1 ſea-part OGW eu _ Ic "King: 
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＋ Viet fam 0 «ſtands are 2 genera tly lly ranked'a amen 
de. be number of the Afric . ate R 
en in the . 6ccan, to the welt of che coalt 
of Bildulgetid in Africa, between the latitudes of 27 
deg. 10 main. and 29 deg. 56 min, north, and between 
12 deg, and 17 deg. 250 min. Vet! ongitude. The mol} 
famous and learned | eographers aglee, that theſe are 
the injule Fortunat « deſcribed. by Ptolemy and Pliny, 
though. the former plac es them too far to the ſouth- 
ward, "nainely, under the 115th , deg- of north lati- i- 
W : 2 4 #4 IS OT i 
Sode ſay they bad their preſenr name e fon the 
Uitgeſt of che, breeze of tie . dumbet of N= 
they ty found UPON. 1 it when firſt di 


ls 
were ound upon any of them. 7 5 Han . 


89 0 


Cerne is 1 1 4 contraction *c Canary.” - | 
: They were diſcovered a, lap 24 by the © Caiths- | 


Sr Joo years befote the Chriſtian, zra; 82 the 
9 Wh See "Sic 1 Lo Ty the 


N 6 ever lince the year 1417, Tien ney were i 
ö diſcovered 
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tancon J Frene Fe in the 
r e Flabducd Fuerte ba 


— as others after him did t 5 Telt rg m that 
time to 1496. In the time of Ferdinand King of 
Caſtille and Alphonſo V. of Poftugal, each of them 


claimed a ri 5 to the other's .dominions, and aw 


ed een vifier's ticles; u hich! 5 ſuc 
oy” War ede e nd * ee 


gueſe, and continued till both 2 being ſpent, a 
ene concluded in 497055 which th they recipro 
b thelr pteteh ions; And it was, 9 
a 1 the 7 iſlands ſhould: entire}y he 
long to own. "of Cafe, "and the commerce, and 
5 5 NU Gates to thut l Petri) al. 
VVV 
Very. ho 01 5 ſoil fertile, nc heat, 150 
be. Willet; Bur they are moſt; "retha atkable for excellent 
wine ch era ported from rlience! 70 off parts 
d Europe, pa more. patticylatly, in titne of 7050 to 
Great Britain? Here ate alſo abundance of pomegta- 
poplar, fig, citron, and orange 71 *. E 
fie fog Jager, airs 1 excellent 1755 Moſt of the 1 1 5 
are <þ4niards, put there. ate Till 11 re- 


Tr "the ancient natives, called Oupnches, a 

| oY nicnble * beop le, who are now civilized 7% oy 
— Spaniards living. am among them. | The 8 paniſh , fleers 
EF "a wtnifg 7 che Welk Indies fregicnd ly. F males theſe 
ds 57 Fi eg f fendezvbus. 5 r 1 

10. 5 are ele of theſe ſands, but ly feyen 0 

. Lancerote, F uerte Ventura, Gran-Canary, 

; Te eneriff, Gomera, Ferro, and Palma. . 

1. Lanzerota, dt Labcerota, lies i in 29 deg. 3 5 min, 
9 bf north latitude, and 12 deg. 30 min. 
ee. weſt long gitude, being about Thirteen 
liagnes Jong” fföm 17255 to ſouth, nine in breadth, 
god forty in ompals, L is _patted; by a ridge, of 
mountains, w whi h afford oothing but paſture f. for leer 
N i 8 
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and goats, but the valleys produce very good wheat 
and barley; here are alſo afſes, kine, camels, and a 
good breed of horſes. ; 
The account of the Earl of Cutnberland's voyage 
to the Weſt Indies, ſays, that in 1596, when the Earl 
came with his fleet into the road, which bears E. S. E. 
of the iſland, he had notice of a very rich marquis 
here, who commanded this and the next iſland of 
Fuerte Ventura; upon which he ſent 500 ſoldiers a- 
ſhore, under the command of Sir John Barkley, who 
purſued; the natives, but could not oyertake them. 
When they came to their town, which was ten miles 
diſtant from the landing - place, they found that every 
thing was carried away except ſome wine. The go- 
vernor and his guard were fled from tho caſtle, though 
it as built of ſtrong ſquare ſtones, flanked and for- 
tified to advantage, and defended by a great many 
braſs guns, and the entrance was ſo high that it was 
impoſſible for a perſon to get in withihai a very long 
ladder; ſo that it was judged, that twenty men might 
have eaſily defended it againſt 500, only by ſhutting 
the door and pulling in the ladder.” The above ac- 
count adds, that the town. conſiſted of upwards of 
100 houſes, roughly built, and for the moſt part of 
one ſtory, with flat ſloping roofs to caſt off the rain.. 
To the north of this place lie four ſmall iſlands, 
and another to the ſouth called Lobos. 
2. Fuerte Ventura, or Forte Ventura, in ancient 
geography called Caſperia, lies under the 
29th deg. of north latitude; and between 
13 and 14 deg. of weſt longitude. It is 
about twenty- -five leagues long from ſouth-weſt to 
north-eaſt, but its breadth is very irregular, the largeſt 
is about eight leagues, and its circuit Teventy- -five 
round'the coaſt, which forms two bays. 
The: foil is partly mountainous and | partly cham- 
Nes, abounding in wheat and ba There are 
n ſeveral 


Fo uerte Ven- 
tura. 
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ſeveral brooks. of freſn water along the coaſts, and 


ſoft crooked trees on their banks that yield gum, of 
which they make white ſalt. There are palm- trees 


which bear dates, olive and maſtich trees, orchell for 
dying, and a, ſort. of fig: tree which yields balm as 


white as milk, that is of great uſe in ſeveral medi- 


cines. They make cheeſe of the milk of their goats, 


of which this iſland breeds above 50,000 annually ; 
beſides, their fleſh. is very good, and the inhabitants 
make great profits of their ſkins and tallow, each beaſt 


r weighing thirty or forty pounds. The har- 


rs here are only fit for {mall veſſels, not admitting 
ſhips-of burden. n cri: „ Mon as 
3. Great Canary lies under the 28th deg. of north 
| . latitude, is about forty leagues in com- 
paſs, and was diſcwered in 1415 by R 
deer de Vera a Spaniard. This iſland is 
remarkably fruitful, noted chiefly for its excellent 
wines, which bears its name, and of which Heylin 
ſays, they uſed to. ſend gooo tuns every year into 


England and the Netherlands. It abounds alſo. in 


melons, apples, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, figs, 


olives, peaches, plantains, Sc. 


Here are three towns, namely, Gualdera, Geria, 
The town aud Canary, which is the capital. It is 


1 Any. ſeated in the ſouth · eaſt part ot the iſland, 


| and one mile and a halt diſtant from the 
road where the ſhips anchor. The houſes are well 
built, but generally one ſtory high. Though the 
governor of theſe-iſlands, the biſhop, and the people 
of quality moſtly reſide. at Teneriff, yet this is a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Se- 
ville in Spain. Here are alſo the tribunal of the in- 


quiſition, and the ſovereign council, which is the ſu- 


preme court of judicature for all the Canary iſlands. 

4. Teneriff lies under the 28th and 29th degree of 
- Tenerif, north latitude, and 16th and 17th of weſt 
ky | longitude, 
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longitude. Rennefert ſays; it is eighteen leagues 
long, and eight in breadth; and Barbot, that it is 
ſixty in circumference. The chief fortreſs which de- 
fends this ifland, is compoſed of four baſtions ;; to- 
wards the north patt of ſt ate three · other ſmall forts, 
ant one in the ſouth, in the form of a tower. There 
are othet two Trial ſquare forts on the "road leading 
to the capital city, called Laguna and the whole de- 
fence of the city confiſts in rhe difficulty there is of 
paſſing b theſe fofts. 18 5 LS FR 4 9 W 
The iſland is chiefly noted for that fathous moun- 
tain called 457 Prik' of Teneriff; Moſt authors Tay that 
it is fifteen” miles high, but Scaliger reckons ir fixty, 
Faßeius ſeventy,” Thever fifty-Fout; and Nicholas"an 
Engliſhman, who lived here,” forty-leven ; but then 
they compute the oblique aſcent, vi. from the Hot. 
tom to the top of the tm6gntann ;* for Varenius fas, 


* » 


chat it is but four miles and fivefurlongs perpendicu- 
lar, and Raymbridus bur three miles“ Sir Thomas 
Herbert tells us, it is ſo high that the top is ſeen in 
clear weather 120 miles off; and that there is Plenty 
of wood at the hottom, ſnow in the middle, an 
flames on the top, where there are veins of brithſtöne 
burning, Which the people call the devil, Taldron; 
He adds, that the people who aſcend it uſually ride 
round for the ſpace of ſeven leagues, and walk rh 
| 4...» r land ger be 1 ice 
Laguna, the capital of this bunch ſtands on the 
eaſtern ſhore, at the bottom of a hill call. Laguna: | 
ed Garachica. It is a large and neat * 
town, and makes a very agreeable appearance; the 
houſes are ftrong, and well built with tones, and co 
vered with pantiles. Here are feveral elegant ftrue- 
tures, among which are two patifh-cliurches, two 
nunneries, four conyents, an ho r and ſome cha⸗ 
pels, beſides many gentlemens houſes. The ſtreets 
are not regular, yet they are ſpacious and handſome. 
3 H 2 Here 


* 


r ; ny 2 | | ü 
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Here are fine gardens” ſet round. with orange, lime, | 
and other fruit-trees, in the middle of which are pot- 
Nee e flowers, &e. 7. g 
On the back 


burnt ſeyeral of the gallen. 
Oratavia lies on the weſt ſide of the iſland, and be- 


ENS ing the chief ſea-port for trade, the Eng- 
„lh merchants: reſide, there with their 
conſul. ; Dampier; ſays, that this town is bigger than 


Laguna: the capital; that-ir has but one church, but 
many convents. The port is none of the beſt, and is 
very bad when the /north-welt winds blow. Theſe 


north-weſters give notice of their approach. by a great 


ſea, that tumbles. in on the ſhore ſome time before 
they come, and by a black ſky in the north-weſt. 
Upon theſe ent ſhips either get up their anchors, or 
ſlip them, and ply off till the ſtorm is over. 
Tbe true Malmſey wine is produced in this iſland, 
and that near Laguna is faid to be the beſt in the 
World. The Canary grows chiefly on the weſt ſide of 
the iſland, and N is commonly ſent to Orata- 
via. The Verdona. is à green ſtrong-bodied wine, 
bux harſher and ſharper than Canary ; this is not ſo 
much e e but is exported to the 
Welt Indies, as it keeps beſt in hot countries. TW 
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. ſort of wine is made chiefly on the eaſt ſide, of the 


». — 


iſland, and ſhipped off at Santa Cruz. 


5. Gomera lies to the weſt of Teneriff, under the 
28th deg. north latitude, and 18th deg. Goeinera. 
welt longitude. According to Heylin, it 
is twenty-two leagues in compaſs, though but eight in 
length. He adds, that it is now as well cultivated as 


19 


any of the Canaries; Barbot fays, that it has a very 


good. baven; the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet, often 


comes into its harbour, and takes in corn, wine, ſu- 
gar, fruits, and other neceſſaries. The country is 
generally high, and feeds great numbers of ſmall 
cattle, and is encompaſſed with great deep roads. 
6. Ferro is the moſt; weſterly. of all the Canaries, 
and lies under the 27th and 28th deg. f R 
north latitude, and 18th deg. weſt 1585 | 


Ferro. 
rude; faid to be ten leagues long. Rve broad, and 
rwenty-five in circumference. The ſoil is dry and 
barren. in ſome parts, but tolerably fruitful in others. 
This iſland is become particularly famous, from the 
French . navigators placing their firſt meridian in the 


OY 


centre of it, as the Dutch did theirs, from the peak 
of Teneriff; but at preſent geogtaphers commonly 
reckon the firſt meridian from the capital city of their, 

b 
7. Palmas, according to Barbot, lies to the north o 
Teneriff; and he ſays, it is ſeven leagues pm 
in breadth, ten in length, and twenty⸗ 3 
fix in compaſs. It is ef an oval figure, and is very 
fruitful. It has a town of its own name, and a fate 
harbour, well frequented for wines, which ſome 
reckon the beſt in the Canaries. Great quantities of 
theſe willes are tranſported to the Welt Indies, and 
other places. $4504 of 
In general, theſe iſlands are very fruitful and plea- 
ſant, producing great quantities of rich and delicious 
wines, as alſo plenty of grain, as barley, wheat, 
| | maize, 
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mie, &. with abundance of fine fruits, as papahs, 
apples, pears, citrohs, lemons, oranges,” pomegranates, 
phimy, cherries, Sc. They are alſo well provided 
wich horſes, cuttle, goats, müles, ſheep, hogs, deer; 
with re of wild and tame fowls; all of 
the Canary Mlarids have of theſe commodities, — 
rovinons, more or lefs. But Lancerota is moſt fam 0 
r horſes, the Grand- Canary, Teneriff, and Palma 
tor wines, Teneriff ially for the beſt maltnſey ; for 


which reaſon cheſe three iſlands have the chief trade, 
und are of vaſt advantage to the poſſeſſors. But theſe 


illands have Hkewiſe their ps; namely, be- 
ing very ſubjecr to dreadful earthquakes, which 
fomerimes do incredible miſchief.” In the year 1704; 
4 moſs-tertibls ons happened in the illand of Tentrif 
It began the 23th of December, and in three hours 
titne they felt 2 tne violent ſhocks; they in- 
cteaſed to ſuch 1 degree on the 29th, that all the 
houſes were ſhaken" by them, as well as the moſt ſolid 
buildings.” The fright was univerſal, and the people, 
wich "the 'billiop at their head, made proceſſions and 
public prayers in the open fields. Theſe concuſſions 
continued till che month of February following. Se- 
Veral vulcandes broke out at different places, from 
Fhich iſſued torrents of ſulphur and other bituminous 
mumatter, which ſet ſeveral parts of the iſland on fire. 
Many churches and public buildings were tumbled 
to the ground, and nothing but ſcenes of horror and 
defolation were every where to be ſcen. 
Another happened in the Mand” of Palma in the 
Fear 1677, which was attended with as diſmal conſe- 
qtichces as the former alteady deſcribed. 
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weſtern part of the continent of Europe; 

and on the eaſt and ſouth, is bounded by the 
Mediterranean ſea, the ſtreights of Gib- 5 15 
raltar, and part of the 3 ocean; — 
on the weſt by the ſame ſea and Portugal; 
and on the — by that of the water ocean 
called the bay of Rik. the Pyrenean mountains, 
which — it from F rance. It lies in the tempe- 
rate zone, between the parallels of 36 and 44 degrees 
of north latitude, and in length it extends from the 
10th degree of weſt longitude to the 3d of eaſt lon- 
gitude, — 18, 13 ——— from welt to eaſt, or about 
700 miles, and 8 degrees from north to ſouth, or 
about 550: miles, but it is conhderably. narrower in 
the ſouthern part of the country. 

It is a — oblong peninſula, joined to the ſouthern 
parts of France by the Pyrencan mountains, which run 
from weſt to calt and from ſea to ſea; that is, from 
Cape Olarzo near Fontarabia in the bay of Biſcay, to 
Cape Creuz on the Mediterranean, being " almoſt £ighty 
leagues in length. From Cape Creuz all along the 
2 — to Cape St — in the — 
corner of Spain, are generally reckoned 275 leagues; 

On 


| „ kingdom of "Ley is ſituated 0 on the 


* 
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on-the-welt ſide, from Cape St Vincent to Cape i- 
niſterre are-125-leagues; and laſtly from Cape Fini- 
ſterre to Fontarabia are 120; which added to eighty, 
the length of the Pyrenees, make up the extent of the 
northern boundaries, diz. 200 leagues ; ſo that the 
whole compaſs of Spain, including the little king- 
dom of F. amounts to 600 ages; or 1800 


miles. 


ly - wa anciently divided into ſeveral diſtinct 


0 kingdoms, which, through proceſs of time, were all 


united into one; and it is at preſent divided into 
fourteen diſtricts, or provinces; namely, 1. Galicia. 
2. Aſturias. 3. Biſcay. 4. Navarre. 5. Arragon. 
6. Catalonia. 7. Valencia. 8. New Caſtle. '9. Old 
* Caftile.-- i 10. Leon. 11. Eſtramadura. 12. Abd 
biker” 3. Granada. 14. Murcia. 
eee oa ſituated in * middle of the temperate 
. Zone, on which account, as well as for its 
5 many high and pleaſant hills, beautiful 
plains, and variety of rivers, we may af- 
firm it to be not only a very delightful, but a very 
healthy country; being on the one hand free from 
the ſcorching heats to which Africa is expoſed z and 
from the froſts, rains, and other inelemencies of the 
more northern countries. The ſummers here indeed 
are thought by us exceflive hot, though vaſtly ſnort 


of what they are found to be in the countries nearer, 


or within the tropics. But beſides that, theſe ſultry 
heats laſt but about two, or at moſt three months, 
and at the ſame time are greatly mitigated by the 
cooling breezes; whilſt all the reſt of the year is de- 

lightful and temperate. The air here is generally 
dJlear and ſetene, the great rains fall regularly in 
ſpring and autumn; and it is to be obſerved, that as 
with us moſt diſtempers are produced from colds, ſo 
in Spain they are generally the effects of heat, ſuch as 
burning feyers, 2 and the like. As a proof 4 
. * 6 
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the healthineſs of the climate here, the ancient inha- 
bitants were not ouly ſtout and rabuſt, but lived to a 
great age, whilſt they gave themſelves up to a habit of 
exerciſe and temperance. So that though the Spaniards 
have ſince dwindled from their robuſtneſs, healthineſs, 
and fecundity, it muſt be owing to their being ſunk 
into indolence, and a more luxuriant way of living, 
rather than to any fault or deſe of the climate. 
Spain is far from being a barren country, as many 
have repreſented it; the mountainous parts are co- 
vered with ſtately trees, and feed, vaſt herds of 
ſheep and goats; while the plains produce excellent 
wheat and barley ; and though there be often great 
ſearcity of theſe in this kingdom, yet this does not 
roceed from the ſterility of the foil, but from the in- 
SO of the inhabitants, and the neglect of tillage. 
lt pfoduces, however, vaſt quantities of the fineſt 
fruits of all ſorts, ſuch as citrons, lemons,  pruits and 
oranges, almonds, raiſins, prunes, olives, other pro- 
dates, figs, cheſnuts, pomegtamtes, &c. Wee 
The ſame may be allo 2 ol their herbs, flowers, 
and medicinal plants, which, though excellent in their 
kinds, yet grow moſt of them wild here, when in 
other places they could not be produced without 
great art and induſtry. But of all its produce the 
wine is the principal, which is much eſteemed all 
over Europe, for its richneſs and excellent flavour. 
\ Their oil, wax, and honey, are allowed to be as good 
as any in the world. Few countries exceed this for 
plenty, goodneſs, and variety of fowl, both wild and 
tame; of four-footed game, as deer both red and 
fallow, hares, rabbits, &c. ; as for their tame ſwine, 
all who have had experience of it, allow, that the 
Spaniſh bacon exceeds even that of Weſtphalia, Here 
are vaſt flocks of ſheep fed upon the mountains, 
whoſe fleſh is faid to be of a more exquiſite reliſh than 
any that is fed in the N paſtures; but they re 
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| till" more valuable for their incomparable” wool, 


which far exceeds aby thing of the kind in Europe; 
great quantities of this wool, in time of peace, are an- 
nually imported into Britain. It is generally agreed, 
chat the Spaniards have the beſt breed of horſes in 
Europe; the great price that is ſet upon them by moſt 
other nations, and the numbers exported out of the 


kingdom, is a fufficient proof of their value. But 


they make uſe of mules for carrying burdens, as be- 
ing better fitted by nature for drudgery, as well as for 
going over the moſt craggy and mountainous parts of 
the country, being both larger, ſtronger, and ſurer 


footed than horſes. 


© Here are mines of lead, copper, ſteel, and excel- 
lent iron, the beſt of which is dug from the mountains 
of Biſcay, and is ſent all over Europe. It is alſo afferted 
by ancient authors, that gold and ſilver was found in 
this country in ſurpriſing plenty; and Strabo tells us, 
that when the Carthaginians came hither, they found 
moſt of the Spaniſh utenſils made of it; however, the 
Spaniards have quite neglected thoſe mines, ever ſince 
they have been able to draw ſuch immenſe quantities 
of theſe metals out of America. © © * 

Although the Spaniards are furniſhed with the moſt 
e qa excellent kinds of materials for carrying 
— 0 on manufactures, ſuch as wool, cotton, 


huabitants are computed to amount to no more than be- 
25 tween 


_ 
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tween ſeyen * eight millions; though Not popu- 
at the ſame time, it is capable f main- tous; —_— 
raining three times that number, if the afligned for 
lands were cultivated, manufactures en- it.. 
couraged, and its mines properly worked. In the 
time of the Goths and Moors it contained between 
twenty-five and thirty millions of people. Several 
reaſons may be / given for the vaſt decreaſe of its m- 
habitants ſince that time; the principal of which are, 
the expulſion of the Moors, the vaſt number of its in- 
habitantz who have gone to Mexico, Peru, and all 
their other colonies, and the almoſt total want of ma- 
nüfactures. Another great cauſe of the thinneſs of 
inhabitants in this country, is the great number of 
monaſteries, of which there are no 125 than 9300, of 
religious men, and 370 nunneries, by which means 
no leſs than 200, ooo perſons are reſtrained from pro- 
pagating their ſpecies,, The manner ioo in which 


#3454 


the Spaniards generally live, contributes. not a little to 


their, infecundity, particularly i in the uſe of 1 5 


and other ſpices. 


The Spaniards are not wanting in genius, though 
learning has flouriſhed very little amongſt The charac- 


them, being always diſcouraged by the ter of the 


clergy. They are, in general, people of Spaniards. 

„ich, deal of wit, and no deſpicable judgment, 

ich, though flow, is generally ſure. 

They poſleſs loyalty to their princes, ſecrecy and 
conſtancy to each other, and patience in adyerſity, to a 
great degree; but, on the other hand, they are haughty. 
proud, imperious, and cruel; .add to theſe ſloth and 
indolence, which complete che national character. 


The Spaniſh land- forces conſiſted of 96,597 men. 
ſome time ago; but they have been of Their land- 


late conſiderably. increaſed. _ The king- forces. 
dom is likewiſe well defended on all 5 des; on that 


of France it has a ſecure, fence in the Pyrenean 


+ 


312 mountains; 
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mountains; the ſea - coaſts, beſides forty-five towns, 


are lined with redoubts, forts, and towers ; and were 


an army to venture far up the country, they would 


orſe for want of neceſſary forage. enn 
The ſtrength of Spain conſiſts more in its navy, than 
1 its army. la time of peace their navy is 


be put to great inconveniencies, particularly the 
- horſe - v4 „ „ 4 res 


pPrincipally employed in the protection of 
their American trade, clearing the coaſts of the Barbary 
corſairs, and other pirates, and occaſionally in tranſ- 
porting troops to America. It is alſo very well pro- 
vided with ſeveral ſorts of naval ſtores. Arragon, Na- 
varre, Catalonia, and the north coaſt produce good 
timber; Biſcay and other parts abound in iron. At 
1 and Cerada, not far from St Andero, are 


©  founderies for cannon, anchors, &c. ; and for bombs, 
* granadoes, and all kinds of bullets, at Fugui, Azura, 


and Iturbiera. Powder is alſo made at ſeveral places; 
and Placentia in Guipuſcoa, and Valencia, are famous 
for all ſorts of arms; as Puerto Real, which is not 
far from Cadiz, is for excellent cordage. Cada in 
Galicia makes both cordage and canvas, being ſup- 
plied with hemp from Granada, Murcia, and Valencia, 
but not in a ſufficient quantity for the demand; 


_ - whence foreigners ſtill have the advantage of ſupply- 
ing them with moſt of their canvas and cordage. 


Tar and pitch are made in feveral parts of Catalonia 
and Arragon. The Spaniſh ſettlements in America 
have alſo very good fhip-timber, pitch and tar; for 
which reaſon it would be more advantageous for them 


to build the greater part of their ſhips at the Havan- 


nah, and other proper places : beſides, the American 
wood is more durable than that of Europe. 

The Spaniſh navy received a ſevere blow during 
the reign of Philip II. and from that time continued 


declining till after the peace of Utrecht, when Philip V. 


was very intent upon reſtoring it. In the year 1760, 


it was in as formidable a ſtate as it had been for ſeve- 
ral 
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ral years pefofe, and conſiſted of the following ſhips 
of the” line, krigates, bomb- ketches, G rr. 


A of the Sand navy '@s it floddl in the Jeur 1960. 


Guns Guns | Guns 
El Monarco 86 El Principe 70 La ViRoria 24 
La Nuova Prin- El Vitorioſa 70 La Ermiona 24 
ceſſa 84 El Terrible 70 Gal 22 
EI Phoenix. 380 El Atlante 20 La or 
El Rayo 80 EI Diamante G64 La Perla 22 
El Elephante 76 Africa 64 La Aquila 22 
El Vigorozo'” 70 El Firme. 64 La Trecha 22 
El Gujon 70 El A owe 64 El Gazutta 232 
+ La Rayna 70 La Eſpana 64 El Catalan 22 
+ El Tygre 70 El St * 60 El Ibicinio 20 
1 El Infante 70 Ferdinando 60 La Flora 20 
La Princeſa 57 f. As 60 El Jaſon 20 
El San Philippe 70 El Septentrian 60 La Conception 20 
El Oriente 70 EI America — El Gabilan 20 
+ El Aquilon 70 El Dragon ' Gilano Xebeck 18 
+El Neptuno 70 + La Og 14 > El Mercurio 18 
El Brillante 70 La Caſtila 60 El Jupiter 18 
El Glorioſo 70 EI Campion 60 EI Voſate 18 
El Guerriero th El Tridente * 60 El Cafador 18 
El Vincedor 70 El Conqueſtador 60 + Mars floop- 16 
1 7 e 70 = 9 4 60 El Majorquin 16 
r VS... erte 0 
El Gallardo _ Adventurers * Bomb-ketches,| 
El Magnatiimo 70 Andaldfia  3o El Eſterope 16 
El Di 70 La Eſmeraldo 30 El Bronſe 16 
El Diligente 70 La Palas 26 El Pieramonte 16 
El Triumphante 70 La E 26 El Bulcano 16 
El te 70 La Ventura 26 r 
El Superbe - 70 La Venus 26 Valenciano 14 
El Poderoſo 70 La Induſtria 26 EI Trueno 
El Contente 70 La Liebre 26 El Belampago 
EI Hercules 70 + La Veganza 24 El . 
Neœcapitulation o the above lift. © 
; Quns „Guns Guns 
one ſhip of 86 twelve of 60 ſeven f 232 
one of 84 one of 50 | five of 20 
two of 80 three of 30 five of 18 
one of 76 ſeyen of 26 fix of 16 
thirty - one of 70 three of 24 one of 14 
five of l 


Thoſe mar ie d thus + were taken at the Havannab, Aug. 12. 1762. 


And 
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And three or four. fire-ſhips,, making in all about 
-  ninety-four fail. But then it is to be obſerved, that 
above ane fourth. of theſe are diſarmed for want of 
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A conciſe lutary" of the moſt remarkable revolutions that 
«2 have happened in Spain, particularly the paſſing of. the 
i crown from the houſe of Auſtria into that of Bourbon, 


Z mod SPY 1857 | r 4 

with an gecbunt of. the conſtitution and government of 
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Pain was called by the ancient Grerk writers Ve- 
. either from a colony of Iberians, or Celtes 

. rom Caucaſus, or from the river Iberus, now the 
Ebro; though ſome authors rather think that the 

Vord came from iber, which in the ancient Celtic 
language lignified gn the other. Jide, from its being ſitu- 
ated on the other ſide of the, Pyrencan. mountains. 
The Celtes, à very ancient people, deſcended from 
dein oer. Gomer; the eldeſt fon of Japhet, who 

- Spain over- 5 Zn 

en by e. people the greateſt part of Europe, 
veral foreign came thither from Gaul over the Pyre- 
RmMations. gnees, and ſettled the greateſt part of 
Spain, and continued for ſeveral centuries in it, till 
their inteſtine wars againſt, each other ſo weakened 
them, that they became an eaſy prey to other mari- 
time and warhke nations, ſome of which ſettled in 
the country, while others contented themſelyes with 
{tripping them of their gold and ſilver, and returned 
home richly laden with the ſpoil. It yas afterwards 
invaded by the Tyrians, Babylonians, and Phoeni- 
-Cians, the Gauls, Rhodians, Greeks, and Carthagi- 
nians, and ſince by the Romans, Goths, Vandals, 
Suevi, and other northern nations; and laſtly, by the 
Moors from Africa, who poured in ſuch numbers of 
their 
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their fwirthy hoſts into the kingdom, that they al- = 4 


moſt completed the conqueſt of the whole country in 


little mote than eight months, though it coſt the Spa- 


niards afterwards as many centuties in regaining” . 
The firſt who began to oppoſe the mooriſh (Yronsys: 


at leaſt with any ſucceſs, was the brave Ppelagi 


Pelagius. His original is uncertain, but defeated 58 


as early as the year 716, being grown Moors. 
ſome what powerful in Aſturias "and Biſcay, he col- 


lected a ſmall body of forces, with Which he repulſed 


and routed the infidels there, took ſeveral conſider- 


able places from them, and was for his bravery and 


ſacceſs ſaluted King by his troops, and maintained 
himſelf fo well in ' theſe mountainous countries, that 


he tranſmitted the crown in an hereditary ſucceſſion 


to his poſterity, after a reign of near twenty years. 


His ſon Savila mounted the throne; but dying in the 
lecond year of his reign, Alphonſo I. ſucceeded him, 
in right of his wife Ermeſenda, the daughter of Pe- 


no leſs than chirty-four victories over the Moors. 
His grandſon of the fame name, ſurnamed the 


ged his dominions, and ſtyled himſelf King of Oviedo, 


which he had taken from the Moors, Ys it his ca- 


pital city, and the place of his reſidence; but Or- 
donna II. after gaining ſeveral great victories over 
the infidels, and taking many important places from 
them, removed his court to Leon, calling his enlarged 
kingdom by the name of that capital city. In his 
reign the little kingdom of Navarre was founded; 


but going to aſſiſt that new king, who had been pro-x 
claimed by the inhabitants of the countries at the 


foot of the Pyrenees, he was himſelf defeated by on 


Moors. 


About the ſame time the Mingdomi of Caftilte; Ab. 
agen, and the earldom of Barcelona were founded. In 
| proceſs 


| lagius, and, during a reign! of eighteen years, gained 


Chafte, was equally valiant and ſucceſsful; he enlar- | 


* * 
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proceſs of time all theſe acknowledged each other's 


tles, confedetated together, and mutually aſſiſted 


each other, in order to extend their conqueſts in the 
countries inhabited by the Moors; but the kings of 
Leon were moſt ſucceſsful ; indeed their dominions 
were by far the moſtextenſive, their fortreſſes ſtronger, 
and their forces more numerous. | e 

The firſt union of theſe kingdoms was that of Na- 
© | Navarre, |  Varre and Caſtille, Sancho, King of Na- 
Caſtile, and varre, ſeizing on the latter in right of his 
Leon united. wife Numa, eldeſt fiſter to Garcia, late 
King of Caſtille. As ſoon as he was confirmed in the 
poſſeſſion of this kingdom, he placed his fon Ferdi- 
nand on the throne, and prevailed upon Bermudo 
King of Leon to give his only daughter to that young 
prince; ſo that, upon the death of Bermudo, Ferdi- 
nand,” who had before vanquiſhed and dethroned his 
elder brother Garcia King of Navarre, united theſe 
three kingdoms, or rather became King of Navarre, 
Leon, and Caftille. At his death he divided them 
between his three ſons; Sancho had Caſtille, Al- 
phonſo Leon, and Garcia Navarre. But Sancho, who 
was the eldeſt, ſoon diſpoſſeſſed the other two, and 
being ſoon after killed at the ſiege of Zamora, was 
ſucceeded by his other Alphonſo. This prince was 
very ſucceſsful againſt the Moors, took the city of 
Toledo from them, and in the year 1108 made it the 
place of his reſidence. 

At his death, as he left no ſon, Alphonſo of Arra- 
gon, who had married Uracca his ſiſter and heireſs, 
poſſeſſed his kingdoms, uniting them to his own; but 
being obliged to divorce her for incontinence, his 
right to theſe crowns paſſed to Alphonſo, her ſon by 
Raymond Earl of Burgundy, her former huſband, and 
he was accordingly crowned at Toledo with the title 
of Emperor. In his reign Alonzo, ſon to Henry of 


Burgundy, who had been made Earl of Portugal, took 
| upon 
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upon himſelf. the royal title and dignity, and tranſ- 
mitted it to his poſterity. 
By the divorce, above mentioned of the heireſs of 
Leon and Caſtille from the King of Arragon, theſe 
crowns were again diſutiited. The two former conti- 
nued in the poſterity of Alphonſo, the ſon of Uracca, 
and from him paſſed through a ſucceſſion of about 
fourteen monarchs, of whom ſome were no better 
than uſurpers, to King John, who, was ſo difagreeable 
to his ſubjects, that he was obliged to declare his ſiſter 
Iſabella his heireſs, though he bad a daughter of his 
own. John died in the year 1474, after a trouble- 
ſome reign of twenty years, when Ferdinand King of 
Arragon, who had married the Princeſs Iſabella, took 
poſſeſuion of theſe two kingdoms, though they of 
right belonged to Johanna, the daughter of King 
John. However, Ferdinand was not (ſcrupulous with 
regard to her title, but reigned ſocially with his wife 
Ifabella over the three kingdoms of Arragon, Caſtille, 
and Leon, and they have ever ſince continued united 
ia theit deſcendents: PP 
Soon after they had ſecured their new acquiſitions, 
they turned their arms againſt the Moors, and took 
from them the kingdom of Granada, che only coun- 
try the infidels had then left in Spain. In their reign, 
the famous Columbus diſcovered the The Weſt 
Weſt Indies, the greater. part of which Indies diſco- 
they conquered by ſuch bloody and trea- Vered. 
cherous means as muſt brand with eternal infamy the 
Spaniſh nation, though it has made ſo vaſt an addi- 
tion to that monarchy. They next added the king- 
dom of Navarre to their ill-acquired dominions, and 
afterwards conquered the iſland of Naples in Italy. 
Thus all the petty kingdoms of Spain were at laſt 
united into one monarchy, beſides the vaſt acceſſion 
of dominions in the new world. HS; 
They reigned thirty years, and Iſabella dying in 
3 K the 
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 ceeded. to the Kingdom of Caſtille; 
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the year 1504, the kingdom devolved to Philip, ſon 
to the Emperor Maximilian, Archduke” of Auſtria, 


and Duke of Burgundy, ho had married” Johanna, 


the daughter. of Iſabella, and in Whofe right he ſuc- 


ir 


to the King ae; but dying in 
1506, after à reign of two years, and his Queen Jo- 
hanna becoming diſtractecd, her father Ferdinand took 
again the: reins of government, and held them till 
the yeaf 1516, when he died; and the reign of the 
Queen, which laſted thirteen years, terminated by 


reaſon of her incapaci . 
„ ee mtr not ret 
Charles the, ed the throtie in 1.517, and the Emperor 
Great ſucceeds Maximilian dying about two Years after, 
Ferdinand' be alfo aſcended the Imperial throne, and 
. theteby became one of the greateſt prin- 
ces that ever ſwayed an European ſceptre, and was 
accordingly called Charlemagne, or Charles the Great; 
for being grandſon to Maximilian, who married the 
heireſs of Charles the Warlike, Duke of Burgundy; 
he poſſeſſed the ſeventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands, and afterwards in his mother's right the king- 
dom of Spain, Naples, the Weſt Indies, and now by 
electſon Emperor of ehh, with the addition of 
the duchy of Milan. Ke e i 


Ne reigned forty years, and then of his own free- 


will refigned the empire to his brother Ferdinand, 
and the dominions of Spain to his ſon Philip. By 


him the crown of Spain acquired an” addition of all 


the Low Countries, together with the duchies of 
Burgundy and Mitan. He lived two years after his 
reſignation a recluſe in the monaſtery of St Juſta, of 
the order of St Jerom, near the city of Placentia, and 


died in the year 1558. 


"Phitip H. his fon ſucceeded him in Spain, and o- 


Filip II. ther dominions; but the Dutch, ſupport- 


ed by France and England, revolted, and 
formed 
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formed themſelves into that republican government, 
which has ſubſiſted to the preſent time, notwithſtand- 
ing all the effarts of Spain to reduce them. During 
his reign the Moroſcos, or relics, of the ſubdued 
Moors in Spain, alſo .revolted, but were totally de- 
feated and ſubdued. Henry the cardinab, King of 
Portugal, dying without iſſue, in the year 1580, 
Philip took poſſeiſion of that Kingdom, as ſon of Eli- 
ſabeth the daughter of Emanuel, and by that means 
united all the kingdoms of Spain under one head; 
In the year 1388, he ſent the famous armada with 
a view to conquer England; but moſt of the ſhips 
which compoſed that powerful armament, were either 
deſtroyed by the Engliſh fleet, or periſned by ſtorms. 
From this time the naval power of Spain continued 
to decline, till the acceſſion of Philip V. who was very 
intent upon reſtoring their naval force. Philip II. 
built the noble palace of Eſcurial, which was a work 
of thirty years, and colt an immenſe ſum of money, 
He diſturbed the peace of Europe, and was guilty of 
many oppreſſions and cruelties to his ſubjects, eſpe- 
cially to thole in the kingdom of Arragon, for daring 
to aſſert their rights and liberties; and by his graſp- 
ing ſo eagerly at univerſal monarchy, he ruined the 
. of the nation, and beggared his ſubjects. Ne 
died in the year 1598, after à long, but troubleſome 
and inglorious reign of forty-two years, EA 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Philip III. the moſt 
remarkable action of whoſe reign was Philip II. 
the baniſhing the Moroſcos, or offspring = 
of the Moors, which were ſtill in ſuch multitudes, 
that the number of the baniſhed amounted to near 
oo, ooo ſouls; and yet this prodigious number con- 
ſiſted only of thoſe who were known, or profeſſed 
themſelves infidels; for it has ſince appeared, that 
multitudes of them remained who profeſſed indeed 
the Chriſtian religion, and externally conformed in 
3 K 2 every 
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every point to the ſenſeleſs ceremonies and ſuperſti- 
tious nonſenſe of the Roman church, yer at heart 
were really deluded Mahometans, or obſtinate Jews, 
Philip III. reigned rpg Ma years, and died in 
1621. 
Philip IV. his ſon 00 ſucceſſor, was a prince ſo 
Philip IV. rg addicted to pleaſure, though en- 
gaged in bloody wars during his whole 
reign, dat it gave his enemies great advantage over 
him. The Dutch in particular, who revolted under 
his grandfather, gained ſo many victories, that he was 
obliged to declare them a free ſtate. He likewiſe 
engaged i in a bloody war with France, which did not 
fail to raiſe inteſtine diviſions in his own kingdom. 
The Catalans took up arms in defence of their an- 
cient liberties, but were at laſt defeated, and forced 
to ſubmit; but Portugal, which revolted at the ſame 
time, (whoſe inhabitants proclaimed the Duke of Bra- 
ganza their King), was ſo powerfully ſupported by 
the Engliſh and French, that it became again an in- 
dependent monarchy, and has continued the fame 
ever ſince. Philip IV. reigned forty- -four year 3 and 
died in 1665. | 
Charles II. ſon to Philip IV. was fo N prince, 
Charles 17, both in body and mind, that the Spaniſh 
| affairs fell {till into greater decay. Du- 
ripg his minority, he was obliged to conclude a peace 
with Portugal. His wars wich F rance, which conti- 
nued the greateſt part of his reign; were attended with 
bad ſucceſs, and many of his provinces, which had 
long groaned under the tyranny of his predeceſſors, 
particularly the brave Catalans, were waiting for a 
fair opportunity to recover their ancient liberties. 
Under all theſe troubles and perplexities he ſpun out 
a reign of twenty-five years; and being the laſt of 
the male line, made his will, by which he left the 
crown of Spain to Philip Duke of Anjou, ſecond 
{on 
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ſon of the Dauphin of France, and grandſon to 
Lewis XIV. Charles died in 1700, and moſt bloody 
wars enſued on account orf the” 3 to "that 
crown. 

Accordingly the Duke: of Anj jou, afterwarde Phi- 
tip V. was proclaimed King of Spain, Philip v. 
and as ſuch was not only received there, 

but acknowledged by other ſtates of Europe, and che 
King of France prepared to maintain his grandſon in 
the poſſeſſion thereof, which he foreſau would be dif- 
puted by the houſe of Auſtria and its allies ; becauſe 
Lewis XIV. had, on his marriage with the Infanta 
of Spain, renounced, in che moſt ſolemn manner, all 
right and title to the ſuccetfion of Spain, by, virtue of 
the marriage, both for himſelf and his heirs. By this 
renunciation, Leopold, then Emperor of Germany, 
was conſidered as next heir, and accordingly laid 
claim to the Spaniſh crown, transferring his right to 
his ſecond ſon Charles, Archduke of Auſtria; his el- 
deſt ſon Joſeph having been ſome time before ereated 
King of the Romans, and conſequently his ſucceffor 
to the empire. Charles was accordingly acknow- 
ledged King of Spain by the Emperor, 'the Britiſh, 
Dutch, the Spaniſh eſtates in Italy, and the brave 
Catalans in Spain. Our fleets tranſported him thi- 
ther, and out troops, as well as thoſe of his other 
allies, aſſiſted him, in order to take the Spaniſn crown 
from the houſe of Bourbon. War was immediately 
proclaimed againſt France and Spain, and the allied 
army, under the conduct of the two famous generals 
Marlborough and Eugene, reduced France to the 
loweſt ebb; at the ſame time Charles's troops and 
ours were ſucceſsful in Spain, and he in a fair way 
of becoming maſter of the whole country; but, like 
a weak prince, he undertook pilgrimages, and other 
ſuperſtitious fooleries, inſtead of ſeconding the ar- 
dour of his allies, and marching directly with them 


to 
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to Madrid. Charles had not long miſſed the favour- 
able opportunity of regaining the kingdom from his 


rival, before; the ſituation of affairs, took another turn, 


by the death of his father and/ his brother Joſeph, 
who died in 1711, and left King Charles III. ſole heir- 
male of the houſe of Auſtria; and by his election to 
the Imperial throne, the balance of power began to 
be in as much danger from the Spaniſh crown being 


added to the empire, as it was betore by paſſing into 
the houſe of Bourbon. Accordingly France, though 


reduced to the loweſt degree, found means of obtain- 


ing a far more advantageous peace than what it de- 
ſeryed, or had reaſon to hope for. This was the 


be ber PEACE of Utrecht, which was concluded 
er Unecht, in 1713, by which Philip V. was left in 


the full and quiet poſſeſſion of the Spa- 


niſ crown, and the Catalans, thoſe brave deſcend- 


ents of the ancient and warlike Celtes, were left to 


the merey of the Spaniards, by whom they were 
ſtripped of the poor remains of their ancient privi- 
leges, and reduced to the loweſt ſtate of ſlavery, un- 


der which they have ever ſince groaned. 


By this treaty King Philip yielded to Great Britain 


the town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, and the iſland of 


Minorca. 


4 


Though nothing could be more adverſe, both by 


principle and education, to our Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
than Philip V. of Spain was, yet it is wonderful to re- 
flect what prodigious things the intereſt of the two 


nations did for removing the antipathies of the two 


courts. The adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole 


was, it is true, but ill fitted for vigorous meaſures, 


and during it Spain was guilty of the moſt ſhocking 
inſults upon our nation and government; but ſtill we 
were filently reaping vaſt advantages in commerce, 


and what the court loſt in honour, the people gained 


in profit. The parliament, as guarantees of the 


people's 


C 
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peop le's ; hohour, for a long time wanted to interpoſe; 
but "Sir Robert's peine Themes” did hot admit ſuch 
an interpoſition. 

After the ambition of che Queen-mother of Spein 
had formed one of the moſt romantic ſchemes that 
could have well been conceived, viz. the introducing 
his preſent Catholic Majeſty into Italy, the naval 
power of Great Britain rendered that ſcheme practi- 
cable, and carried it into execution; yer ſo gteat wids' 
the antipathy between the two courts, that Don Car- 
los, his preſent Catholic Majeſty, was not ſuffered to 
truſt his perſon on board the very fleet that was to 
carry him to take poſſeſſion of a kingdom. Rather 
than do that he hazarded his perſon, by going by land 
through” a great part of France, and embarking at 


Antibes on board the Spaniſh” galleys, proceeded to 


Leghorn. 

Before that time the Imperial court took poſſeſſion 
of Parma and Placentia; but, by the good offices of 
his late 'Majeſty, the Emperor relinquiſhed that poſ- 
ſellion,” 400 0 his preſent Catholic Majeſty owed to us 
his obtaining peaceable poſſeſſion of theſe two duchies, 
which paved the way for his mounting the throne of 
Naples, as he foon afrer did. 

While we were thus unmeaſurably axorandibitg 
the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of Bourbon, the 
court of Madrid entertained in her ſervice all the ad · 
herents of the pretender, and allowed him a penſion, 
by which he ſaved money enough for beginning and 
carrying on the rebellion of the year 1743. The 
young pretender, who headed that rebellion, was the 
diſtinguiſhed favourite of rhe Kfng of Naples; ſo that 
the handle of the hatchet now lied up againſt us, 
may be faid to have been cut out of our own wood. 
Bur even theſe partialities were far from inducing us 
to do any thing that was ſevere againſt his preſent 
Catholic Majeſty, In the year 1742, when our naval 

power 
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power could have deſtroyed his capital of Naples, 
and when, by ſending his troops to join-with our ene 
mies, we might have been juſtified in coming to ex- 
tremities, all that our court did, though it had by 
that time altered its pacific complexion, was to or- 
der . expoſtulate with his Nea- 
politan Majeſty, and to give him a reaſonable time 
for returning an anſwer. A ſmall ſquadron was ac- 
cordingly-ſept.to the bay of Naples, which ſo intimi- 
dated the Neapolitan monarch, that he promiſed to 
recall his troops, fo no further violence was offered 
him 5:13 2991 79 acl; Deen 36 tv) | 71 | Sb 
.-Upan the death of Phillip V. (which happened in 
June 17 46, ig the forty-ſixth year of his reign), Fer- 
Ferdinand VI. dinand VI. ſucceeded, T do gultice to 
that prince, Great Britain had leſs to 
= complain of from him than ſhe has had from any Ca- 
I tholic King theſe..200 years; and. yet it was under 
| him the infamous reſtitution of the Antigallican's 
prize took place, at the very time 7 Ma- 
jeſty was commending his good faith from the throne. 
He did not, it is true, as his ſucceſſor has done, make 
an inſidious treaty with our enemies, nor did he in- 
ſolently make unheard of demands: But to what was 
bis moderation owing? not to that of his, court or 
miniſtry, but to his own weak brains. Upon his de- 
miſe, Which happened the 10th of Auguſt 1759, he 
Vas ſucceeded by Don Carlos, late King of Naples 
* and Sicily; and Great Britain thought ſhe had reaſon 
t congratulate herſclf upon the ſucceſſion of a prince, 
who lay under ſo many perſonal obligations to her, as 
his preſent Catholic Majeſty did. Though ſhe might 
very juſtly, according to the ſpirit of the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, have oppoſed the family-ſertlement 
he made of his dominions, yet we did not oppoſe, 
nor, as far as the public has been informed, did any 
of our allies oppoſe it, even with a ſingle * 
| | us 
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Thus his Catholic Majeſty has requited all the obli- 
garions the Britiſh nation have heaped upon him, by 
taking part with our greateſt enemy, and by moſt in- 
ſolently interfering in their behalf, whereby the great- 
eſt indignity was offered to the Britiſh crown. 

: The conſtitution of Spain is at preſent an abſolute. 

ereditary monarchy, where the females 

—— default 57 the male line, but Conſtitution. 
the King ſeems to be inveſted with the power to diſ- 
poſe of the crown to any particular branch of the 
royal family; of which we had an inftance in Charles II. 
beſtowing his dpminions upon Philip V. grandion to 


Lewis XIV. 
But though the King be an abſolute deſporic mo- 


narch, he ſeldom tranſacts any matter of importance 
without the advice of the ſeyeral councils eſtabliſhed 
for the management of their reſpective branches in 
their department. ' Of theſe, 

1. The cabinet-council conſiſts of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and a few more appointed by, the 
King, who finally determine matters relating to the 
government. 

2. The privy council, which od ſts of a great 
body, who prepare matters for the inſpection 4 the 
cabinet. | 

3. The council of war. 

4. The council of Caſtille, which is the higheſt 
court of judicature in the kingdom, for cauſes either 
civil or criminal, and receives appeals from all the in- 
ferior courts'of the nation. 

5. The ſeven courts of royal audience, vix. of 
Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, Saragoſſa, 
Valencta, and Barcelona. Theſe, firſt of all, take 
cogniſance of every cauſe within five leagues of. their 
reſpective capitals, and alſo (by way of appeal) of all 
cauſes removed from inferior courts within their re- 


ſpective juriſdictions. 8 
31 There 
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There is. likewiſe. a ſupreme court for the manage- 
ment of all affairs relative to the Indies, conſiſting 
_ thiefly of governors and other ofſicers, who formerly 
held ſome great poſt in America. 

; Beſides theſe, there are councils or boards appoint- 
ed for the management of the royal revenue, and ſe- 
veral other branches of buſineſs relative to the crown. 
The kings of Spain uſed formerly to enumerate, in 
a Fonte manner, all the — provinces 
of which they, were poſſeſſed; but they are at preſent 
contented with the title of His Catholic Majeſty, in 
which all the reſt; are now comprebended. | 
On the inauguration of a new monarch, he is pro- 
claimed, and receives homage from the ſtates, but 
the unction and coronation have been diſuſed for 


2 na. :. 4 5 ooo fc ns oro 
The eldeſt fon is ſtyled Prince of the Aſturias, which 
was firſt conferred, in 1388, upon Prince Henry, fon 
to King John I. who had married Katharine, the 
daughter of John Duke of Lancaſter, in imitation of 
the Engliſh monarchs, who gave the title of Prince of 
Wales to their - eldeſt ſons. The younger ſons. are 
{tyled Infants, and the daughters ufantas. | 


OW 43m. + 2 
An account of the principal ſea-port towns in Spain. 


» | 6 & | 198 1214 174 f 1 ; . 
* \HE. ports of Spain are many, but ſome of them 
of little importance to the trade of the king- 
dom; the principal of which are the following; and 
beginning with Barcelona, which lies in the north- eaſt 
corner of the kingdom, we ſhall proceed in our de- 
ſeription of them as they lie along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, and Atlantic ocean, till we come to 
Fontarabia, in the ſouth corner of the bay of Biſcay. 
1. Barcelona is the capital of the province of Ca- 
| to lonia, 
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talonia, and inferior to few in Europe Barcelona 
that are not courts of princes. It is plea - long. 2 eaſt, 
ſantly ſituated on the Mediterranean coaſt, lat. 41. 20. 
a little below the gulf of Lions, and opens to the ſea 
in a beautiful ſemicirtle, which, together with its 
caſtle, the beauty of its churches, and other ſumptu- 
ous buildings, affords a moſt- delightful proſpect to 
ſhips — by it; eſpecially as it ſtands between two 
conſiderable' rivers, which fall into the ſea on each 
ſide of it. Before it is a ſafe road; and the port, 
though rather too ſmall, has rendere l it a place of 
conſiderable trade. It ſtands at the foot of the mount 
Monjuyque, on which is a ſtrong caſtle, commanding 
the Whole city. The walls have ramparts in ſome 
laces, and in others only ſtone-work defended by 
ſtions. The ſtreets are wide, the churches beauti- 
ful and rich, and the gardens elegant and delightful. 
Here is an univerſity, an academy of arts and ſciences, 
founded in the year 1752, and a court of inquiſition. 
In the year 16%, it was taken by the French, but 
reſtyred again at the peace of Ryſwick. K. Charles III. 
made himſelf maſter of it in 1705, but it ſurrender- 
ed to Philip V. after a very obſtinate defence. This 
city ſtands 300 miles eaſt of Madrid, (which is the ca- 
pital of Spain, and lies in the centre of the kingdom), 
140 eaſt of Saragoſſa, and 180 north-eaſt of Valencia. 


2. Tarragona in the province of Catalonia, is an 
old fortified town, ſituated on an emi- Tag 

| — gona 

nence near the ſea, about fifty miles eg long. 1. 

ſouth-welt of Barcelona, at the mouth of 15. north ©. 


the little river Francoli. It was formerly lat. 41. 6. 
much larger, more opulent, and more populous than 
at preſent. The univerſity here was founded in the 
year 1332; it has a good trade, and an harbour; but 
the latter, on account of its many rocks, is imprac- 
ticable for ſhips of burden. The adjacent country 
produces corn, oil, wine, and flax: both within and 
3 without 
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without the city are to be ſren many antiquities, In 
tog, it ſubmitted to the Britiſn and Dutch forces, 
but was. reſtored at the peace of Utrecht to King 
CCC ² rn ed $i x 
3. Tortoſa is an ancient, fortified, and large eity of 
Tortoſa eat the province of Catalonia, ſituated on the 
long. 14 river Ebro, over which it has a bridge 
min. north of boats. The avenue to it is defended 
lat. 45 by two baſtions, and other outworks. It 
lies partly on a level ground, and partly on a hill, 
being divided into the old and new town, of which the 
former is the largeſt. The ancient ſtrong caſtle, with 
which, beſides other fortifications, it is defended, 
ſtands on an eminence betwixt it and the old town, 
being built in form of a citadel. Its univerſity is 
conſiderable, and the adjacent country abounds in 
grain and delicious fruits. It produces alſo ſilk and 
oil; near the city are ſome mines, and quarries of 
ſtone; and the inhabitants make a pretty kind of 
earthen ware. The Ebro being navigable, is a great 
conveniency to the trade of the place. It is ninęty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Barcelona, and 45 from Tarragona. 
4. Valencia, which is the capital of the province of 
Valencia the ſame name, lies on the river Guada- 
eaſt long. 14 laviar, in a very pleaſant and fertile 
min. lat. 39. country, being a large and beautiful city, 
2. defended with ſome fortifications. It is 
very populous, being inhabited both by merchants. 
and people of rank ; the former of whom carry on a 
very conſiderable trade here. The form of this city 
is almoſt circular, ſurrounded with an ancient ſtout 
wall, adorned with many ſtately towers, and thirteen 
gates, it being 6440 paces in circumference. Its ſea- 
port which ſtands on the Mediterranean, near two 
miles from the city, furniſhes it with every neceſſary. 
It is 180 miles ſouth-eaſt of Madrid. 
5. Alicant is a famous city and ſea- port on the Me- 
| diterranean, 
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diterranean, in the province of Valencia, It is ſur- 
' rounded with ſtrong walls, and defended: Alicant welt 
by a caſtle: built on a rock. The harbour long, 308 
18 commodious, and the town is famous It. 38. 35. 
for its red and white wine, particularly the red: 
Meal, and every other neceſſary: of life, is here very 
good. It is divided into two — in which are 
about 1700 families; it has ſix monaſteries, two nun- 
neries, two hoſpitals, and ſeveral chapels. In the 
year 1706 it was taken by the En Suit, but in two 
years after, was recovered by he, - Spaniards. Its 
chief-exports are wine, ſoap, and anniſeed. Along 
the coaſt are ſeveral towers; where a. watch is con- 
ſtantly kept againſt the corfairs. It is ſixty miles di- 
{tant ſouth from Valencia, and 210 from Madrid. 

6. Carthagena is a city in the province of Murcia, 
built on the ſide of a hill on the Medi- S 
terranean, at the mouth of the river weltlong. 50 
Guadalantin, and is a commodious, as min- late 37. 
well as one of the moſt noted ſea · ports in 1 
Spain, but is greatly declined from its former gran- 
deur. The harbour is ſheltered from ' ſtorms by a 
ſmall iſland called Scumbraria; which was ſo named 
from the great abundance of mackerel found in the 
bay. Diamonds, rubies, amethyſts, and other gems 
are found here, and the inhabitants export great 
quantities of wool to Italy. Both the city and har- 
bour are pretty well fortkied and the city contains 
about 1200 inhabitants. 

7. Almacaron is a large ſea-port in the province 
of Murcia, about eighteen miles ſouth- Almacaron 
welt of Carthagena. It has tome mines weſt long. 1. 
of alum, which bring in a large revenue 15+ lat. 37- 
to the Duke de Eſcalona, and the Mar- 4 
quis de Vela. 

7. Almeria is a city in the province or Granada, 
lying on a bay, with a little river running into it. 

The 
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The country. about it is very plentiful, particularly 
Altena in fruits and oil. It has a very ſafe and 
weft long. 1. pleaſant harbour, and not far from henee 
50. lat. 36. the land projects ſouth-eaſtward into the 
57--: ſea; and forms a cape, by the ancients 
called Cbarideme, by the moderns Cabo de Gates. This 
city was formerly in a much more flouriſhing condi - 
tion than it ĩs at preſent, having now no more than 
600 houſes, and theſe not extraordinary. Its walls, 
which are waſhed by the ſea, are reckoned about 
thtee miles in circumference; and it ſtands about 
210 miles ſouth-eaſt: of Madrid, ſixty- four ſouth - 
calt from Granada, and ſeventy-five welt from Mur - 
9. Malaga is an ancient fortified ſea- port in the 
Malaga weſt Province of Granada at the foot of a ſteep 
long. 4. 4. mountain, well built, populous, and has 
lat. 36. 46. an harbour ſuitable to its extenſive com- 
merce. The chief exports of this place are wool, olives, 
oil, raiſins, ſack; and other wines; the duties of which 
yield the revenues of Spain 800,000 ducats annually. 
It is defended by two caſtles, viz. Gillalfarro, which is 
ſeated upon a hill, and Alcazzava, lying below it. The 


 Pheenicians were the firſt who built a town in thoſe 


parts, calling it Malacha or Malaca, from their great 


fale of fiſh here. Not far from this town, in the year 


1704, an obſtinate engagement was fought between 
the Engliſh and Spaniſh fleets, but to the diſadvan- 
tage of the latter. Malaga is diſtant 260 miles ſouth 

of Madrid, and ſixty- ſix north-eaſt of Gibraltar. 
10. Cadiz is a noted trading city in the province of 
Cadiz wet Andaluſia, ſtanding on an ifland on the 
long. 6. 40. north-weſt end of a long miſhapen neck 
lat. 36. 30. of land, ſtretching from north-weſt to 
ſouth-eaſt; the weſtern part ot which is called Cadix, 
but on the ſouth-eaſt the iſland of Leon. It is joined 
alſo to the continent (from which it is divided by a 
narrow 
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narrow canal, or arm of the ſea) by means of the 
bridge Suazo, both ends of which are defended with 
redoubts, and ſome other raiſed works of earth. The 


iſland on which Cadiz ſtands, and the oppoſite ſhore, 


form a bay of about twelve miles in length, and fix 
in breadth; but near the middle of the bay are two 
points of land, one on the continent, and the other 
on the iſland, not above 300 fathoms aſunder; on 
which are the two forts Puntal and Matagorda, com- 
manding the paſſage; within theſe is a large and very 
good harbour; but no enemy can enter it without ta- 
ing theſe forts called by the Spaniards Las Puntales. 
Drag the time of ebb, a good part of the harbour 
18 dry. 3 * *74 1 4.237 
The city, of Cadiz is of pretty large circumference. 
The greater part of the ſtreets are narrow, crooked, 
ill paved, and dirty; but a few of them are broad, 
ſtraight, and well paved. The houſes are moſtly be- 
tween three and four ſtories high, being built with a 
quadrangular area, and many are really elegant and 
ſtately. Houſe- rents and proviſions, in general, are 
dear here, and good water is very ſcarce. It is ſaid 
to contain thirteen convents, among which the college 
of the Jeſuits is the fineſt in all Andaluſia; but has 
only one pariſn- church, which is the cathedral, though 
the ſettled inhabitants here are computed at 40,000. 
Here is the audientia real de la contraction a las Indias, 
or the company trading to the Indies ; which was 
removed hither in 1717, from Seville. It was indeed 
reſtored to it again in 1725, but was brought back 
to Cadiz the following year. Both before and after 
the arrival of the Spaniſh American flota, this city is 
crouded with ſtrangers, to the number it is ſaid of 
50,000, who reſort hither on account of trade, which 
cauſes an extraordinary circulation of money. 
Cadiz is the centre of all the American trade, the 
flota and galleong taking in their loading here, and 


return 
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_ hither with the rich products of Mexico and 
To chis place the French, ' Engliſh, Dutch, and 
Italian merchants ſend their goods, which are ſhipped 
off in Spaniſh bottoms to America; beſides theſe na- 
tions, all others who carry on a traffic by ſea, have 
alſo their agents, correſpondents, and factors here; 
and the conſuls of 2 make a conſiderable 
figure. In this place none thrive better than the 
merchants who ſeldom riſk their own ſubſtance, but 
enrich themſelves at the charge of thoſe who remit 
them their effects, whence, whatever happens, they 
are no loſers. The duty on foreign merchandiſe ſent 
hither, would yield a vaſt revenue, and conſequently 
the profits of the merchants and their agents would 
ſink, without many fraudulent practices for eluding the 
duties. tes e er 143 

Cadin is fortified with walls, and irregular baſtions, 
according as the land admitted them: on the ſouth 
ſide there is no approaching it, on account of the 
high and ſteep ſnore; on the north fide too, the ac- 
ceſs is dangerous, by reaſon of many ſand-banks and 
rocks which lie under water; the ſouth-weſt ſide indeed 
admits of landing, but is defended by fort St Catili- 
na: however, alb the forts, together with the city it- 
{clf, were taken by the Earl of Eſſex in the year 
1596, who, after plundering it of immenſe treaſures, 
burnt the place, and deſtroyed the galleons in the 
harbour. This city is 270 miles ſouth-weſt of Ma- 
drid, ſixty ſouth of Seville, and forty north-weſt of 
Gibraltar. n I ODOT BELT | 312K 

7 11. St Mary, the capital of an earldom belonging 
to the Duke of Medina Celi, enjoys a 
. flouriſhing trade, and lies at the mouth 
of the river Guadalite, directly oppoſite to Cadiz, 
which exceeds that city in bigneſs; the ſtreets alſo 


are broader and better paved, and the houſes hand- 
ſomer; 


| St Mary. | 
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ſomer ; but yet it contains ſcarce 8000 inhabitants. 
It is only. walled round, and the little caſtle, which is 
has inſtead of a citadel, is. but of ſmall force. Here 
n French, Engliſh, Dutch, Ge- 
noeſe, and qther merchants; in it are alſo made v 
quancyica oh Wh: 208: BI0Er; 15 2 1e0ge2fogs. of 
ſome of the Spaniſh galleys.. In the year 1702, the 
Briciſh, and Dutch made themſelyes maſters of it, with- 
out any oppolitio n. 
12. St Lucar, a well-built town, having a. good 
harbour, at the mouth of the river Gua- . Laar 
dalquivir, forty-five miles below Seville. 
It ſtands on a hill. The batbour is difficult of acceſs, 
on account of a rock under water, but is defended by 
two batteries, and in the road a whole fleet may ride 
with ſafety. The town declines daily, and its ptinci- 
pal trade is in ſalt. „ 
in an exte 
on the river Guadalquivir, which is na. 
vigable for large ſhips, near forty, miles from its 
mouth, and over Which it has a ſpacious bridge of 
ſeventeen. boats, which joins the city to a large ſub- 
urb called Triano. The city is ſtrong, and ſpacious, 
adorned with fifteen, gates, and 166 ſtately towers. Ie 
is divided into twgnty-nine. pariſhes, in which are 
forty-four monaſteries, thirty nunneries, twenty-four 
hoſpitals, 14,000 houſes, and about 300,000 inhabis 
rants. . . , 

The cathedral of this city is very remarkable, be- 
ing partly in the Gothic and partly in the Moroſeo 
talte, by which it acquires ſomething ot a majeſtic 


4 1 3 75 ? 7 2760 þ hs LETS | 2 
13, Seville, is a large and very ancient city, built 
tenſixe and very ferüle plain, g. in. 


reatneſs, beyond any thing of the kind in Spain. It 
as nine gates, eighty windows, and eighty- two al- 


tars, on which goo maſſes are {aid every day. It is : 


407 feet in length, 271 in breadth, and 128 in 
height. The tower of this church is 350 feet high, 
e 9 
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in whjch' ate "twenty-four, bells, and on rh&top'# fr. 
mcs fkattle of 2 Warttah elle Gele Sbieh turn 
ing with the wind, anfwers the intention of A wWea⸗ 
cher-cock. The iffide of this ſtructüft is finely de 
dorated wich ſtätues, pictures, altars, And other r- 
naments, which would be tedious ro deſeribe. 
All along the river. are many ufefül ad como 
dious quays, where hips of confiderable burden ma 
load and unload with fafety. Near the water-ſide is 
a ſtately tower, which they call the golden tower, com. 
manding the whole river, city, and faburbs. St L. u- 
car, laſt deſcribed, is the port-thwn of Seville. This 
city has, at leaſt in titne of peace, à very extknſſvc 
. to the Welt Indies; and the cir- 
ecumjacent country is remarkably fruitful in wine, 
fruits, Scr. ** ee Vi HER * e 2 
14. Agamonte, a town ſituated at the mouth of 

Agamônte, tlie Guschans, in tlie province of Anda- 
welf long. 8. luſſa, having a cotnthodiods harbour; 
5. lat. 37. the neighbouring "country, produces an 
excellent kind of wine, but not ſtröng. The town 
gives the title of Marquis to che famiſies of Zuriga 
and Guztn.” It is 100 miles welt of Seville, arid 85 
5 north. weſt of Cadiz. 1 2 5 | F N N E Dan 2 9 
The Spaniards have few ports on the weſt fide 
dom Cage t Vincent ro Cape Finickeſte, thar part 
belonging moſtly to his Portugueſe — 4 , 
15. The firſt Spanifhi port we meet with on the weſt 
Vigo, weſt-, fide is Vigo, a town of Galicia, ſeventy 
long. 9. 18. miles ſouth-eaſt of Cape Finiſterre, ſeat- 
lat. 42.15. © ed on 4 ſmall bay, having a fort on an 
eminence, but not capable of any long reſiſtance. It 
has alſo an old caſtle, and ſtands in a very fruitful 
country. In the year 1702 the Efigliſh and Dutch 
- fleets forced their paſſage in, and made themſelves 
maſters of the Spiniſh plate-fleet, when juſt returned 
from America: lu the year 1719, the Britiſh again 
41 49. C 


got 


-/ 
* 


3 


railing contributions. e 
16. Noya, a fmall town. in the province of Galicia, 
on a bay into which iſſues the river Tam-  Noya, wet 
bra ; it ſtands. in a fruirful plain, and is long. 9. 47. 
hiefly noted for its ſhip- building, It is lat. 42. 50. 
— miles welt. of the great town of Compoſtella, 
and not far from Cape Finittetre, in a ſouth- eaſt di- 


or 
17. Corunng, or as it is generally called the Groine, 
is an ancient ſea- port near Ferrol 2 
17 $7 38. OUT. $01 5 Dan Corunna, or 
bay of Biſcay. . its ſituation, well the Groine, 
defended againſt. the winds, and by two welt long 9. 
ſtrong caſtles againſt any hoſtile attempt. Kt. 43. 10. 
The city, is walled, contains four. pariſhes, and about 
1 50g, families; has fouf churches, One of them colle: 
giate, three monaſteries, one nunnery, three hoff 2 
and ten chapels. It has a ſpacious harbour, and Is the 
ſeat of the audientia realfof Galicia. In time of peace 
it is à place of conſiderable trade, and conſ:quently 
wealthy. This town is commonly known in Britain 
by the name of the Groine, and is the place at which 
al our diſpatches for. Spain arrive. It is thirty miles 
north of, Compoſtella. * . 4 © Holt ** f . 
18. Betanzos, à town and ſea port in the prayince 
of Galicia, is ſeared on a plain in a bay getehzes, 
of the ſea, between the rivers Mandes welt longa 8, 
and Caſcas, , thirty-five, miles, north-caſt 50. lat. 43. 
of Compoſtela, and twenty ſouth of Fer- ñ --, 
rol. It is ſurrounded, by, a. wall, has, fixe gates, two 
pariſhes, and about, 1000 families. Ly 
19. Ferrol is ſituated at the head of an-excellent 
harbour en the bay of Biſcay, and in the  perrol, weit 
kingdom of Galicia, twenty-four. miles long. 8. 49, 
north-eaſt of the Groine,. and. Hftyrfouf lat. 43. 30% 
north of Compoſtella. This is one of the ſtations for 
the royal navy of Spain, and the port Where they 
= 3 M 2 frequently 


17 


* 
Dr - 
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frequently ſecured themſelves in the laſt war, and 
where their privateers carried in many 2 a ; 
ortified, 


20. Ribadeo is a ſmall town in the province of Ga- 
Ribadeo. licia, ſeated on a rock at the mouth of a 
*— = river of the ſame name, which makes it a 
good and ſecure harbour. n. 
21, St Andero, in the province of Old Caſtille, on 
st Andero, the bay of Bilcay, is a ſmall, ancient, and 
weſt long. 4. fortified” ſea-port” at the foot of a hill, 
30. lat. 43. ſeated in a pleaſant country, which a- 
2. __ bounds with fine fruits and wine, having 
a large, ſecure, and well-fortified harbour, but has ar 
its entrance a dangerous rock, called Pennade Mogren. 
Its ſuburbs are almoſt wholly inhabited by fiſhermen, 
whoſe trade here turns ta à very good account, the 
neighbouring ſeas abounding with fiſh. The Spa- 
niards build and lay up ſome men of war here. It 
is fixty miles weſt of Bilboa, and eighty north of 
_ --k-.--"5-- 8 
22. Bilboa, though no city, is now the capital of 
Bilboa, weft Biſcay, it being a place of great trade, by 
lon. 3. north reaſon of its good port, ſmall veſſels co- 


t. 43. 20 ming up to the mole, and others of 


greater bulk lying farther out. The town lies in a 
plain enviroged with high mountains; it enjoys a 
good air, ſtands in a fruitful country, is well built, 
and 1s both large and populous, containing no leſs 
than 1200 houſes. Here provifions are cheap and 
plenty, and the inhabitants export great quantities of 
wool, excellent iron, moſtly in bars, and alſo ſwords, 
fire-arms, and other military neceffaries. The town 
ſtands at ſome diſtance from the ſea, on the river 
Nervius, now Ibaicabal, into which the tide flows, 
and forms a ſecure harbour. Ir is' 200 miles north- 


caſt from Madrid, and ſixty weſt of St Sebaſtian. 
Bap 23. San 


x 
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23. San Sebaſtian, a noted port in the bay of Biſ- 
cay, of conſiderable bigneſs, having a ſe- 8 Seba 
cure harbour at the mouth of the little gia, wet 
river Gurumea. The town is ſeated at long. 1. 50. 
the foot of a mountain, which ſerves as It. 43. 35. 
a defence againſt the tempeſtuous ſea. The harbour 
lies between two. redoubts, between which only one 
ſhip can paſs at a time. Near the entrance is alſo a 
fort with a garriſon in it to prevent any ſurpriſe. The 
town is ſurrounded with walls, beſides which it is de- 
fended with baſtions and half. moons, and on the 
mountain under which it lies is a citadel. The 
ſtreets are long, ſtraight, and clean, the houſes neat, 
and the churches fine; the number of families is 
faid to amount to 1500. It enjoys a delightful pro- 
42 having on one fide. the ſea, and on the other a 
diſtant view of the Pyrencan mountains. A conſi- 
derable trade is carried on in this place, particularly 
in iron, ſteel, and wool. In the year 1728 a company 
was ſet up here, which trades in cacao ro the Caraccas 
in Terra Firma. - 

24. Fontarabia is a little neat' town, nine miles 
eaſt of San Sebaſtian, and twenty welt of Fontarabi * 
Bayonne in France, fortified both by na- 
ture and art, having a pretty good hatbour, which 
towards the land is environed by the Pyrenees. In 
the year 1638 it held out a ſiege againſt the French, 
but in 1718 it was taken by them. Near the city 
runs the broad river Bidafſoa'or Vidaſſo, which is the 
boundary between Spain and France, being alſo, 
by virtue of an agreement between Ferdinand, the 
Catholic and Lewis XII. the property of both crowns, 
ſo that the fare paid by paſſengers is divided among 
theſe two nations, the S mir taking of thoſe who 
croſs out of France to Heir ſide, and the French a- 
gain from ſuch as paſs out of Spain to chem. F 
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Hd Want n ata N eee 
HE. revenues of the Spaniſh crown conſiſt chiet- 
1 ly of the_fifths, of all, the, riches which, come 
+ Revenues, :, from America, which, in time of peace, 

dome home once a-year in a large fleet, 
5s before related but they very ſeldom import their 
treaſure in this manner when they are engaged in a 
war with any_ maritime power, but rather chuſe to 
bring it home by ſtealth in ſingle ſhips, Beſides this 

| ve i "TE arts fo bly 317 W 3. » 

4 


they, have the uſüal inward. reſources to ſupply the 
exigency, of their government, the principal of which 

Ihe alcalva, or the tenth of every thing ſold ;. the 
exciſe on wine, oil, tallow, ſoap, paper, ſalt-fleſh, Sc. 


as - 
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imported, or carried. 77 one province to another, 
anch en all goods brought 


f 44e crowns failed upon all under the rank of 


nobility „ the wine-gage money; the ſtamp-duties, 
300 thy bl 
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trade had been reſtrained, as it is at Prelent, ge 

if manufackures had deem encoutäged, "fo" that” fer 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of the trade of the Weſt Indies had been 
carried on, without: being obliged to have. had re- 
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have enabled its monarchs 
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centered in Spain, as would have enabl ct 
do have given law to all their neighbours, and, in all 

Feta. the ſupreme direction of the affairs of 

urope would have fallen into the hands of the Ca- 
tholic Kings. But by neglecting theſe obvious and. 
pet certain rules, for eſtabliſning ſolid and extenſive 
at leaſt, if not univerſal dominion, her Kings had re- 
courle to thoſe refinemens in policy, which, however 


excellent they may appear in theory, hays never, 
been 5 e 'T were for 5 
ing their commerce by conſtraint, and for eſtabliſhing 
power by the fiyord ; the firſt, experience, has Thewn 
to be impracticable. and the latter, er wes the 
only method. whereby they could have miſſed that end 
chey uſed it @ n 
la ſhort, * repeated endeavours. to. ſecure the 
wealth of the ndies to Spain, abſolutely they ſcatter- 
ed ir. throughout Europe, and by openly graſping at 
univerſal monarchy, they alarmed thoſe 3 ght 
have ſubdued ſo that, ¶ proceſs of time, ſome of 
thoſe, they intended fokMaves, became their equals 
and allies, and ſome their maſters,” ' 
Tuet 'thoſe princes. who took theſe ſteps, were not 
either raſh. or profuſe, but, on the contrary, were 
eſteemed by all the world the wiſeſt of monfrchs of 
their reſpeCtive times, and in many things deſerved to 
be ſa eſteemed. They erred not through want of ca- 
acity, or want of application, as their ſucceſſors did, 
ut for want of conſidering things in a. true light, 
occaſioned wholly by their fixing their eyes on that 
dazzling. meteor, univerſal empire. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, in whoſe reign the 5 5 world was diſco- 
vered, was too wiſe and cunning for all he had to deal 
with, and by his arts and politics deſtroyed his 28 
Pe hs | | bours: 
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bours : but inſtead of confiding in Columbus, who, 
of all men living, beſt deſerved his confidence, he, 
by an unaccountable ſtroke of policy, inclined to 
traſt any other perſon, however worthleſs, 1 in the ma- 
nagement of the new - diſcovered world: 

Chatles the Great, who ſucceeded him, minded 

very little any of the Spaniſh concerns, farther than 
he could render them ſubſervient to his other views. 

Philip II. was ſo much taken up in endeavouring 
to reduce the Netherlands, enſlave Italy, conquer 
England, over-run France, and in annexing Portugal 
to his dominions, that he never conſidered his ſub- | 
jets in America farther, than as they enabled him by 
ſupplies to carry on theſe valt deſigns. 

From which it evidently appears, that however wiſe 
or penetrating theſe princes might be, yet they cer- 
tainly ated unwiſely with regard to the Indies: for 
inſtead of conſidering them as an eſtate, they ſeemed 
to look upon them only as a farm, of which they were 
to make preſently the moſt they could. In doing this 
it muſt be acknowledged they ated with (kill and 
vigour; for they drew immenſe ſums from thence, 
which they waſted in Europe to difturb others, and, 
in the end, to weaken their own ſtate, 

All who are in any meaſure acquainted with the hi- 
ſtory of Europe, know, that, for a long period of time, 
Spain maintained wars in Flanders, Germany, France, 
and Italy, which created a prodigious expenſe of trea- 
ſure, and of troops; neither of which, from the death 
of Charles the Great, were they in any condition to 
ſpare. As families were reduced by the expenſe of 
{erving in the army, they were inclined to ſeek new 
fortunes in the Indies; and thus numbers removed to 
theſe diſtant climes, not to cultivate the ſpacious 
fields, or to improve trade, but to ſtrip and plunder 
thoſe who were there before them. | | 

Other great families alſo concurred with the meas 
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ſures of the crown, in hopes of obtaining viceroyal- 
ties, and other lucrative offices. But though their 
ſchemes were beneficial to themſelves, certain it is 
that they contributed more and more to the ruin of 
the Spaniſh nation. For theſe officers did not ſtudy 
the intereſt of the kingdom, but minded only how to 
acquire fortunes and riches for themſelves ; for which 
purpoſe they defrauded the crown, oppreſſed the ſub- 
jects, and thereby deſtroyed all induſtry and public 
ſpirit. 5 
There is another thing to be obſerved, which is 
certainly very extraordinary. This wrong turn in the 
Spaniſh policy had a very ſtrange effect, namely, it 
made all the enemies of that nation rich, and all its 
friends poor. Every body knows that the United Pro- 
vinces not only made themſelves free and independ- 
ent. but rich and powerful alſo, by their long wars 
with Spain. Our maritime power was owing to the 
ſame cauſe. For if Philip II. had not diſturbed Queen 
Eliſabeth, the Britiſh fleet might have been as incon- 
ſiderable at the cloſe of her reign as it was at the be- 
ginning, when we were peſtered with pirates even in 
the narrow ſeas: and the eſtabliſhing of our planta- 
tions abroad was, in a great meaſure, owing to our 
expeditions againſt the Spaniards. Our manufactures 
at home were the conſequence of affording refuge to 
the King of Spain's Proteſtant ſubjects. When Queen 
Eliſabeth's ſucceſſor cloſed with Spain, he ſuffered by 
it, while France, the only country then at war with 
Spain, was a gainer. Both the Britiſh and Dutch 
were at vaſt expenſe after the reſtoration to preſerve 
the Spaniſh Flanders, while the Spaniards themſelves 
were inactive, and left all to be done by their allies. 
As ſoon as the tables were turned by the acceſſion 
of Philip V. .the French became. great loſers by 
ſiding with that nation, though they had always got 
by fighting againſt them; inſomuch that all the true 
| patriots 
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patriots in France complained, that while Lewis XIV. 

ſhewed himſelf an excellent parent in his family, he 
diſcharged but indifferently his truſt as the father of 
his people. * 

Thus, by ſo long a ſeries of miſmanagement, the 
Spaniards have brought their affairs into ſo wretched 
A ſituation, that they neither have, nor can have any 
very great benefit from their vaſtdominionsin America. 
They are juſtly {aid to be ſtewards for the reſt of Eu · 
rope; their galleons and flota bring the gold and fil- 
ver into Spain, but neither wiſdom nor power can 
keep it there, for it runs out as faſt as it comes in. 
At firſt ſight this may appear to be ſtrange and in- 
credible; but when we come to examine it, the my- 
ſtery is by no means impenetrable. 

The ſilver and rich commodities brought from the 
Indies, come not for nothing, (the King's duty except- 
ed); and a very ſmall quantity of the goods or manu- 
factures, for which they come, belongs to the ſubjects 
of the 'crown of Spain. It is evident therefore, that 
the Spaiiiſh mines are dug for the other European 
nations, and that the Spaniards are der factor for 
them. 84 

The Britiſh, French, Dutch, Ge. ſupply che Spa- 
niatds with the” neceſſary aſſortments for cheir Welt- 
India cargoes. 

The goods ſupplied by the Britin are pepper, all 
ſorts of woollen Fedde ehpecially bays, Þerpertuanas, 
flannels, Gel; hats of all forts, fine and coarſe; ſilk and 
worſted ſtockings; ſeveral ſorts of rich flks; copper, 
braſs, and iron Ware; toys, clocks, watches in vaſt 
quantities; dried fiſh, ſalt proviſions from Ireland, 
with other lefs conſiderable articles; which, taken to- 
gether, amount to a prodigious: lum. 'To balance 
this, it muſt be owned, that we take a large quantity 
of their produce, particularly wool, wines, die- ſtuff, 
and many other articles; yet the balance in our fa 

& 6 vour 
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B. is generally reckoned: to amount to ſeveral mil- 
lions. ä N ee . „ Mr bond) 
The French. (ſince the acceſſion of che houſe of 
Bourbon to the Spaniſh crown) have a very large ſhare 
in this commerce; ſupplying all forts of gold;and 
filver, ſtuffs, rich ſilks, velvets flowered and plain; 
hats, ſilk and worſted ſtockings; light woollen ſtuffs 
of the fabric of Amiens and Rheims, but chiefly of 
Liſle and Arras; vaſt quantities of linen, paper, 
cards, toys, and many other things. During the 
laſt general war, almoſt the whole of this commerce 
was in their hands, which in a great meaſure enabled 
them to ſupport it. Their gains in this commerce are 
annually reckoned to amount to two millions or 
More. 6481222 188 cui KO Va. 
The Dutch, for about twenty years before the 
commencement, of the laſt war, managed the beſt 
part of the Spaniſn trade; that is to ſay, they ſupplied 
alone, what is nom furniſhed both by, them and the 
French. They have ſtill, however, at leaſt as great 
a ſhare as any other nation, eſpecially in time of war. 
The commodities they ſend are ſpices, ſuch as nut- 
megs, cloves, and particularly cinnamon, of which 
vaſt quantities are uſed in making chocolate in Ame- 
rica; linens of all ſorts, callicoes, ribands, ſilk twiſt, 
cloths, ſerges, camblets, ſhalloons, German toys, c.; 
and it is ſaid that the Puteh draw annually out of the 
effects imported from the Spaniſh ſettlements, at leaft 
five millions pieces of eight; and when Spain is at 
war with Britain, much more, Add to all this, what 
the Spapiargs receive from other parts of Europe: So 
that the greateſt part of the cargo from America may 
be reckoned: ta belong to. ſtrangers, on account of 
the intereſt they have in the goods exported thither. 
But beſides all this, we muſt conſider, that Spain it- 
ſelf hath many wants, much beyond what its native 
commodities can purchaſe ; and theſe myſt of conſe- 
| 1 | quencg 
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uence create further demands, on the effects brought 


rom the ind ies. at; 8 

Beſides, all expenſes in Spain diffet widely from 
the expenſes of any other nation in Europe; becauſe, 
ſooner or later, the gteateſt part of thꝭ money diſ- 
burſed goes out of the kingdom, but never returns 
again. Alſo a great part of rheir troops are foreigners, 
who ſend their effects away; if they ate fo happy as 
to acquire any. Many of their artiſans, pedlers, and 
ſmall ſnopkeepers, are Frenchmen, or Italians, who 
either retire in the decline of life, or leave their ef- 
fects to their relations in their own country. Nay the 
very labourers and harveſt people come hither an- 
nually by thouſands out of the provinces of France 
next to Spain; and when they have done their bu- 
ſineſs, and received their wages, go home again till 
nent year 1 ö Part 149. 
So long as the court of Spain perſiſts in this kind 
of policy, her affairs muſt grow worſe and worſe. To 
maintain peace was certainly the true intereſt of that 
nation at this juncture; at leaſt till ſuch a time as 
ſhe had recovered ſuch a maritime force, as might 
have enabled her to bring home her galleons in ſpite 
of any foreign power. For whenever the galleons are 
ſtopt, as is the caſe at preſent, and thereby their ſup- 
plies from. America cut off for one or more years; it 
is eaſy to diſcern hat troubles and diſtreſſes this muſt 
occaſion: and as theſe never happen but in time of 
war, an increaſo of expenſes meets with a deficiency of 
funds, and thoſe who are at the head of affairs, have 
at once both theſe oppoſite miſchiefs to deal with. 

Although no nation in Europe can boaſt of ſo ma- 
ny natural advantages as Spain, yet, by her bad ceco- 
nomy, ſhe labours under many inconveniencies. The 
firſt is the want of people, which is the reaſon that 
both the inland and foreign trade is, in a great mea- 
jure, carried on by ſtrangers. Another inconyenien- 
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cy reſulting from this, is the poverty of the country, 


and a third is the. exceſſive number and unpro- 
r wealth-ef the eccleſiaſtics, ſecular and 
regular. rn 

Bur after all, their ca pitaland moſt dangerous ir incon- 
veniency is their court's being governed by French 
eouncils. For the firſt twenty years after the acceſſion 
of Philip V. Spain was no better than a province to 
that — and her condition, for more than 
twenty years ſince that, has been much worſe. In 
Mort, no kingdom in Europe has been 10:0 ppreſſed 
and abuſed by their princes or miniſters, who being 
foreigners — have always had ſome end i in 
view injurious to the intereſt of the nation. 

It may indeed be objected, that, ſince the 8 
of the laſt war, the affairs of Spain have greatly alter- 
ed, her power on the continent is augmented, and an 
immenſe treaſure has been poured in from the Indies. 

But it cannot be ſuppoſed that this is the conſe- 

quence of her connection with France: on the con- 
| 4rary, the real ſtrength; grandeur, and proſperity of 
the Spaniſh crown, muſt be the work of peace alone; 
and if ſne continues to follow a contrary courſe, it 
cannot be long before ſhe maſt feel the diſmal A 
of ite; >"; 5 

After the a of the laſt peace, it was 7M 
a Jong time the general opinion, that the 'Spaniſh 
miniſters: had ſuch true notions of their own intereſt, 
as to be perſuaded, that nothing. concerned. them 
more than to live upon good terms with Great Bri- 
rain ; without doubt it was our intereſt likewiſe to 
live in a perfect correſpondence with that court. It 
has, however, proved impracticable to keep good 
terms with them; their partial conduct towards us 
during the preſent war with France, and their enter- 
ing into a family compact with the latter, clearly de- 
monſtrated their hoſtile 1 intentions againſt us. 

| | But 
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But what have we to apprehend from a war with 
Spain? What is not ſhe to apprehend from a war 
with us? In America, ſhe cannot hurt us, though we 
may ruin her. She has the ſkeleton of a navy, but ig 
is well known, that it is deſtitute of nerves and fleſh, 
that is, of ſailors. We have already ruined the ma- 
ritime power of France, and taken from them the 
greateſt part of their foreign dominions, ſo that we 
have little thing to fear from that quarter. 

The Spaniſh fleets are at preſent blocked up in their 
ſeveral ports, and we have taken ſeveral rich prizes 
from them ſince the commencement of the war. And 
as we have juſt taken one of their moſt valuable and 
9 in the Weſt Indies,” v/z. the Havan- 

ah; by this noble capture, the whole Spaniſh main 
will be expoſed to our attacks; and they will be pre- 
vented from bringing home their American ſupplies, 
on which they chiefly depend for carrying on a war. 

A clear conſcience has always been accounted 
half a victory. We have not ſought this quarrel, we 
have not provoked it; and if they will not agree to a 
very honourable and advantageous peace, let us (de- 
pending on the bleſſing of God upon our arms, and 
the juſtice of our cauſe) bravely proſecute the war, till 


we humble this ambitious and ungrateful branch of 
the houſe of Bourbon. 


Having now finiſhed our account of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in America, and given a brief deſcription of 
the kingdom of Spain, it will not be improper to add 
the accounts of the ſiege and ſurrender of the Havan- 
nah, which have been publiſhed by authority, the laſt 
whereof arrived juſt as the laſt ſheets were going to 
the preſs. 1115 
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lune 6. Fter a very fortunate paſſage through 
| the old ſtreights of Bahama, the fleet 
arrived within ſight of two ſmall forts to the eaſt- 
ward of the Havannah, ſituated upon two rivers, about 
three miles diſtant from: each other. The whole fleer 
brought to; and, Sir George Pocock, with twelve fail 
of the line, ſome. frigates, and all the ſtoreſhips, bore 
away. for the mouth of the harbour, to block up the 
Spaniſh; men of war that were there, and to make a 
feint on the other ſide, in order to facilitate our land- 
ing on this. Commodore Keppel, with ſeven ſail of 
the line, and ſeveral ſmall-frigates, was ordered to 
remain with the tranſports, to protect and conduct the 
debarkation of the troops, which was deferred till the 
next day. There was too much wind, and too great 
a ſurf from the ſhore to effect it at that time. ) 

7. By break of day this morning, the army landed 
without . oppoſition between the two forts Bacarans 
and Coxemar. The one was ſilenced, and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by the Mercury, and another frigate; the 
other was taken by the Dragon of 74 guns. They 
were defended by a conſiderable number of —— 
and negroes, in arms, who very ſoon abandoned 
them, and fled into the woods. The Earl of Albe- 
marle, with the light infantry, and grenadiers of the 
army, paſſed the river Coxemar, where his Lordſhip 
took his quarters that night. The reſt of the army 
lay upon their arms along the ſhore, with the picquets 
advanced into the woods. 

8. Lord Albemarle marched the main body of the 
army early in the morning to a village called Guana- 
macoa, about ſix miles from the landing-place, 2 

ent 
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ſent Col. Carleton through the Coxemar wood, with a 
ſmall corps of troops to the ſame village, to endeavour 
to cut off the retreat of a corps of the enemy, ſaid to 
be aſſembled there, and which his Lordſhip determined 
to attack. The encmy were drawn up to receive us, 
and very advantageoully poſted upon a rifing ground 
between us and the village. | Their cavalry marched 
down in a large body to the light infantry, who were 
upon the right of Col. Carleton's corps. They were 
very ſoon repulſed ; and the whole body diſperſed be- 
fore the army got up. They were about 6000 in num- 
ber, chiefly militia mounted, with the regiments of 
Edinburgh dragoons, two companies of grenadiers, 
and many Spaniſh officers. This morning Col. Howe, 
with two battalions of grenadiers, was tent through 
the woods to the Moro, to reconnoitre, and ſecure the 
communication to that fort from the Coxemar. 

9. Lord Albemarle marched the army from Gua- 
namacoa, and incamped in the woods between the 
Coxemar and the Moro, leaving a corps at Guanama- 
coa, under the command of Lt-Gen. Elliot, to ſe- 
cure the avenues on that ſide, and a large tract of 
country, which could ſupply the army with water, 
cattle, and vegetables. | T3 

We now diſcovered the enemy diſmantling their 
ſhips in the harbour, at the entrance of which they 
laid a boom. 

10. The Moro hill, called the Cavannat, where the 
enemy were ſaid to have a poſt well fortified, was 
reconnoitred ; and in the evening Col. Carleton, with 
the light infantry and grenadiers from Coxemar, went 
and inveſted that hill, and the Moro fort. 

11. Col. Carleton attacked the redoubt about one 
-o'clock in the afternoon, and carried it with very 
little loſs, and little reſiſtance on the ſide of the ene- 
my. Here was a poſt eſtabliſned, and the work call- 
ed by the name of the Spaniſh redeubt. | 
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12. The Moro fort was farther reconnoitred by his 
| Lordfhip's order. It was. difficult to reconnoitre it 
with much accuracy, it being ſurrounded with thick 
bruſhy woods, which could not be ſeen through, and 
were moſtly impaſſable. It was obſerved the parapet 
was thin, and all of maſonry; and it was therefore 
- judged adviſable to erect a battery againſt it, as near 
as the cover of the woods would admit of. There was 
accordingly a plan fixed upon, at about 250 yards 
diſtance, and preparations were accordingly made, 
and parties ordered out for faſcines, and collecting 
earth; which was a work of great labour, the ſoil be- 
ing exceedingly thin and icarce. . The landing of the 
ſtores was at the ſame time carried on with great di- 
ligence by the fleet... 

13. The battery — yeſterday was begun 
as ai a howtzer-battery, beyond the Spaniſ re- 
doubt, to remove the ſhipping farther up the river. 
They threw a great deal of random fire into the woods, 
and annoyed us very much. 

Col. Howe, with 300: light Wanner and two bat- 
tations of grenadiers, was detached to land at Chorera, 
about ſeven miles to the weſtward of the town, to ſe- 
cure a footing, and engage ſome part of the enemy's 
: attention upon that fide. - 

19. There was a mortar-battery begun upon the 
right near the ſea, for one thirteen- inch, two ten- 
inch, and fourteen royal mortars. 

20. Parallels cut in the woods to the right and left 
of the battery, and a faſcine- line begun, to ſecure the : 
guards from the enemy's fire. 

23. Another battery made upon the beach, to ad- 


vance the royals in the battery of the 19th nearer the 
mw | 


5A battery for two howitzers begun near the 
Faun; likewiſe againſt the ſhipping, to remove 


them farther up the harbour, which had its effect. 
25. A 
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25. A battery for a thirteen-· inch mortar begun near 
the limekiln, againſt the ſhipping. 

26. A battery begun againſt the fort for four guns 
and two mortars, upon the left of the firſt battery. 

29. The enemy at day-break landed two detach- 
ments of 500 men each, of grenadiers and choſen 
men, with a detachment of armed negroes and mu- 

lattoes with each corps; one upon the right under the 
Moro, the other upon the left near the limekiln. 
The picquets and advanced poſts prevented the ſucceſs 
of theſe detachments, by repulſing them, killing, and 
taking near 200, beſides wounding a great number, 
who moſtly got off by the favour of the woods. Our "Mi 
loſs was only ten men killed and wounded. 

30. This day was chiefly taken up in carrying am- 
munition and neceſſaries to the feveral batteries, to pro- 
vide for their opening next morning; which was done 
by the ſoldiers, and goo blacks purchaſed by Lord Al- 
bemarle at Martinico and Antigua, for that purpoſe. 

July 1. This morning we opened two batteries of 
cannon, which, with our mortars, made up a fire as 
follows, viz. 


GUNS. MORTARS. 


4 224 Pounders. 13 Inch. 10 Inch. Royals 
Battery on the left call- | 


ed William's battery 2 O 0 
Grand battery wb 9 2 4 6 
Left parallel Sig 0 . * 

Batteries on the beach o 2 49 0 
Total — 12 6 3 26 


The enemy's fire exceeded ours upon the front at- 
tacked, in the number of guns, which amounted to 
lixteen or ſeventeen, from ſix to twelve pounders. 
They played one mortar of eight inches, and that 
very ſeldom. Upon the whole, we reckoned our fire 
{uperior to theirs conſiderably, beſides the difference 
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of the ſecurity of our works, theirs being only a pa- 
_ + rapet of thin maſonry, | 

About ten o'clock, the Cambridge of 80 guns, the 
Dragon of 74 guns, and the Marlborough of 66, 
went in and lay againſt the fort: the Cambridge 
lay within grape-ſhot. They continued firing 4 
above three hours, which the fort received and re- 
turned with great ſteadineſs. At length the ſhips were 
ordered off. The Cambridge and Dragon iffered | 
much, particularly the former. The attacked front 
of the fort did not ſeem to ſuffer much from their 
fire, 1t was ſo much above them; bur they ſtill did 
us a conſiderable ſervice, in taking up the enemy's 
attention far that time, which gained us a ſuperiority 
in the number of guns. 

2. Our batteries continued their fire with great 
ſucceſs, and beat down the front attacked, as faſt as 
could be wiſhed or expected, particularly the eight- 
gun battery; but unhappily, about noon, we were 
obliged to ſlacken, that battery being in danger of 
catching fire from the conſtant fire kept up, and the 
drineſs of the faſcines, having had no rain for four- 
teen days. However, before the evening, the enemy's 
fire was reduced to two guns, which fired but ſel- 

dom. 

3. We flattered ourſelves the fire was quite out; but, 
about two in the morning, it broke out again with 
great violence. Both water and people were ſent as 
taſt as poſſible, but unhappily too late: the fire had 
inſinuated itſelf where water could not reach it, nor 
carth ſtifle it. Thus ſeventeen days labour of five or 
ſix hundred men, and which muſt have let us into 
the fort in a few days, was now baffled, and to do over 
again. There was another embrazure added this 
night to William's battery. | 

4. and 5. Theſe two nights our endeavours ſtill con- 
tinued to extinguiſh the fire; and, with much diffi 

| culty, 
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culty, there were two embrazures ſaved upon the right, 
and the epaulement for mortars upon the left. The fire 
of theſe two embrazures was continued until the guns 
were diſabled, and two more were ſerved en barbette, 
until the enemy's fire obliged the men to give it up. 
It was determined to convert the mortar-battery in 
the left parallel into a battery for cannon ; which was 
accordingly begun, with ſome improvements to the 
other works, which the enemy's fire from the town, 


Fort La Punta, ſhips of war, and floating batteries, 


had rendered neceſſary. 

6. Two more embrazures were added this night to 
William's battery, and a place fixed upon near the 
ſtone redoubt for another battery of four guns, 

9. This morning we had twelve guns in battery, 
viz, William's battery of ſeven guns, and the left pa- 
rallel of five guns, beſides our mortars. The enemy 
fired with about eight or nine. 

10. At night a battery for four guns begun in the 
right parallel, | 

11. This morning the four-gun battery near the 
ſtone redoubt, and two guns upon the ſaved part of the 
grand battery newly repaired, opened, and played with 
ſucceſs. We now had eighteen guns in play to eight 
or nine, which the enemy ftill kept up; for, by their 
uninterrupted communication with the town, and the 
great alliſtance of their ſailors, who ſerve their guns, 
they always made the loſſes of the day good at night. 
This forenoon two guns in the left parallel battery 
failed, one by running, the other by cracking; the 
carriage of a third was diſabled upon William's 
battery. 


In the afternoon the merlons of the grand battery 


again caught fire, and extended from right to left, 
and the whole was irreparably conſumed. 

12. The diſabled guns in the left parallel and in 
William's battery were replaced laſt night, ſo W 
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ſtill had ſixteen guns in play. Towards noon the car- 


riages of the three guns in the ſtone redoubt battery 


ware diſabled: +... 


13. This morning there was a a battery of four thir- 
ty-two pounders opened on the right parallel againſt 
the left baſtion, and made conſiderable havock. - 
There was another battery of four guns ordered to 
be made upon the right of it, as ſoon as the materials 
can be collected. 

The rums of the burnt battery were ordered to be 
converted into a line for muſketry at the ſame time. 

There were two guns remounted in the night upon 
the battery near the ſtone redoubt, but there were two 
more diſmounted immediately afterwards. 

14. The four guns in the ſtone redoubt battery 
were laſt night mounted on ſea-carriages : we had 
now twenty guns againſt five or fix, which the enemy 
began with in the morning. They were reduced to 
two before dark. 

The whole front attacked, appeared in a moſt 
rumous condition; yet the enemy, though kept in a 
conſtant hurry and confuſion, behaved with ſpirit. 


Preparations for carrying on approaches had now 


been in hand ſome days. The 4oth regiment was 
employed in making gabions, and ſeveral men of war 


in making junk, blinds, or mantelets, and ſome bales 
of cotton purchaſed to ſerve as woolpacks. As our 
approaches muſt be entirely raiſed above ground, 
on account of the rocks, theſe precautions were ne- 
ceſſary. 

15. We played with the ſame number of guns as 
yeſterday. The enemy fired in the morning with 


fix or ſeven guns, but were totally ſilenced before 


night. 
16. Our fire as yeſterday. The enemy fired in the 
morning with two guns, and only twice with each. 


They 


n 
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They fire the reſt 'of the day with muſketry and wall- . 
pieces, but not much with either. ; 


This evening the materials _ the approaghes be- 
gan to be advanced. 

The guns and ammunition are carrying up for the 
new battery, which is to open to-morrow morning. 
The enemy ſeemed to be employed in making up 
freſh merlons upon the face of the right baſtion!” ? ' 

17. The Valiant's battery opened this morning be- 
tween ten and eleven - The enemy had no fire on the 
front attacked, but fired two guns from the left face 
of the left baſtion upon William's battery, and up a- 
long the cavannoes. This afternoon we began to 
ſtu gabions with faſcines for advancing our ſap. In 
the evening our ſap was begun; but there being a 
thick thorny wood to cut through was advanced bur 
a httle way. | 

18. The enemy's fre this morning was the Fae 
as yeſterday. We had two howitzers put in Dixon's 
battery to fire into the breaches. The ſap was carried 
on this night about two thirds of the way to the ſmall 
battery at the foot of the ſorties before the right ba- 
ſtion. There was likewiſe a ſmall lodgment made at 
the edge of the wood, before the point of the welt - 
baſtion. - / 

19. The enemy fired this morning with three guns 
from the frofit attacked, but they were ſoon ilenced. 
About noon we took poſſeſſion of the covered way be- 
fore the point of the right baſtion, and the former ſap 
carried on at night, and another begun along the co- 
vered way before the right face, where we made a 
lodgment. 

20. This morning the miners were 3 under 
the right, or ſea· face of the right baſtion, the only 
place where there was a practicability of doing it at the 
foot of the wall; for the ditch of the front attacked is 
7o feet deep from the edge of the counterſcarp, and 


upwards 
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. of 40 feet, of that depth, ſunk in the rock : 
but —— there was a thin ridge of the rock left 
at the point of the baſtion, to cover the extremity of 
the ditch from being open to the ſea, and to prevent 
ſurpriſes; and by means of this ridge the miner paſſed, 
with ſome difficulty, to the foot of the wall, which he 
could do no where elſe without the help of ſcaling- 
ladders, an operation which would be both tedious 
and dangerous. This ridge was ſo narrow, that there 
was no poſſibility of covering a paſſage upon it from 
the fire of the oppoſite flank ; but we took our chance, 
and were glad to find it, even with that diſadvantage : 
it coſt us only three or four men during the whole 
time. We began the ſame afternoon to ſink a ſhaft 
without the covered way, for mines to throw the 
counterſcatp into the ditch to fill it up in caſe of 
occaſion. We continued our ſap along the glacis, and 
got a gun into the ſaliant angle of the covered way 
againſt the oppoſite flank. In the day- time we had 
parties for — faſcines and other preparations a- 
gainſt the town, after the Moro ſhould be taken. 

21. Our ſappers and miners continued to carry on 
their work. In this they were much retarded, by 


meeting often with very large ſtones, which coſt them 
much labour to remove. In the night, there being a 


ſuſpicion that there were very few men in the fort, 
there was a ſerjeant and twelve men that ſcaled the 
ſea-line a little to the right of the mine, and found 
only about nine or ten men aſleep in that part of the 
work; they wakened before our men got to them, 
and ran off immediately to alarm the reſt : the ſer- 
jeant and his party then came down ; and being order- 
ed up a ſecond time, found they had taken the alarm, 
and a conſiderable. number aſſembled, and ready to 
make an oppoſition. Had it been practicable to ſuc- 
cour them briſkly, the fort might have been carried 

at 
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at that time; but the attempt was not to be re- 


peated. | * 8 * 1 


ay # # £ 


puſh up by the ſaliant angle of the Moro to attack 
our ſappers upon the glacis, and their covering party; 
but they were beat off in a vety ſhort time. The third 
3 went up the bank of the-Spaniſh'redoubr; but 
nding out people ready to receive them, they re- 
turned very peaceably from whence they came. The 
alarm was entirely over, and our people returned to 
their work by eight o'clock. The enemy's loſs was 
faid to be near 400 men, killed, drowned, and taken, 
beſides the wounded that got off. We had about fifty 
men killed and wounded. The enemy cannonaded us 
moſt violently, when their troops were beat down the 
bank; from the Punta weſt baſtion, and from the lines 
and flanks of the entrance, and from their ſhipping + 
they even killed ſome of their own men, ſo eager- 
they were to kill us. At the ſame time that their 
troops were attacking, we ſaw they had great num- 
bers paraded in the town, and ſome of them going 
into boats to ſuſtain the attack; but when they per- 
ceived the rough treatment their comrades had met 
with; they prudently dropped the attempt. t. 
, 3 | 23. The 
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23. The former works continue in hand, viz. ſap. 
ping, mining, and making faſcines. This day a ſketch 
of the batteries againſt the town, and defences of the 
harbour, to be erefted along the cavannos after the 
Moro ſhould be taken, were laid before the Earl of 
Albemarle, and approved of by his Lordſhip. _ .. 
7 24. The former works in hand, and the materials 
collecting for a four- gun battery, to the left of the 
Spaniſh redoubt, to be called 
This battery to be opened againſt La Fuerza, and to 
enfilade the two next flanks, facing the entrance of 
the harbour. There was a party of 600 negroes or- 
dered this day for faſeine- making, and, to be conti- 
nued upon that ſervice; but they ſeldom amounted to 
above a half, or even a third 1 that number, acca- 
ſioned by ſickneſs, and other preſſing duties. 

25. The ſame work in hand as yeſterday, There 
was a road made from the rear of William's battery 
up to the Spaniſh redoubt, covered from the town, ta 
ſerve as a communication to the new-deſigned batte- 
ries upon the cavannos. This afternoon there was a 
battery for five-guns begun to the right of the rear of 
Dixon's battery, to open againſt — Punta, This 
battery is called  _ of. 
286. The former works in hand, and the battery be- 

gun to the left of the Spaniſh redaubt. This morn- 
ing a two-decked merchant's frigate, acraſs the en- 
trance before the weſt baſtion, within the boom, and 
near the ſunk ſhips, was ſunk by a howitzer, near 
Dixon's battery: this ſhip had annoyed us very much, 
27. The former works in hand, and a mortar-bat- 
tery begun at the Spaniſh redoubt : there was like» 
wiſe a battery begun for three guns, to fire upon boats 
landing at the Moro; which would have been of con- 
ſiderable uſe all along, if it could have been ſerved 
without erecting other batteries to check the fire of 
the Moro itſelf, upon that ſide: but that could * 
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be undertaken; as our troops were already ſufficiently 
employed in the works of the real attack. Brig: 
Button arrived with the firſt of the troops from North 
America, and was ordered to the weſt ide. 
28. The former works in hand. This afternoon à 
large merchant-ſhip of the enemy's caught fire by 
lightning within the harbour, and blew up in ten mi- 
nes. At night there was a battery for two mortars 
begun to the right of the Spaniſh redoubt; and one 
for five guns againſt Fort la Punta, upon the left of 
our ſap, near the point of the Mo fo. 
29. The former works in hand. The mines were 
this day preparing for being ſprung to-morrow morn- 
ing. R 1 7 + 
Ts. About two this morning the enemy ſent two 
boats and a floating- battery out of the harbour, to 
fire into the ditch where our miners were at work: 
they fired grape and ſmall arms, but without any o- 
ther effect than a ſnort interruption of the work: the 
covering party fired ſo ſmartly upon them; that they 
were ſoon obliged to retife. About two &felock in 
the 'afternoon the mines were ſprung; that in the 
counterſcarp had not a very conliderable effect, but 
that in the baſtion having tkrown down a part of 
both faces, made a breach which the general and chief 
engineer thought practicable ; upon which the troops 
under orders Pr the aſſault were ordered to mount 
which they did with the greateſt reſolution; and form- 
ing very expeditiouſly upon the top of the breach, 
ſoon drove the enemy from every part of the fam- 
parts. The Spaniards had about 130 men, with ſe- 
veral officers, killed; about 400 threw down their 
arms, and were made priſoners ; the reſt were either 
killed in boats, or drowned in attempting to eſcape” 
to the Havannah. Our loſs in this glorious affair a- 
mounted to two officers killed, and about thirty men 


killed and wounded. | 
237 4 21. Our 
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31, Our preparations were carried on with all poſ- 

ſible diligence, for erecting the intended batteries up- 

on the cayannos. The, enemy's fire continued very 

| hot againſt the Moro; they pointed .chiefly at that 
Part of the work where the ciſtern was, in hopes, no 
i doubt, of letting out the water. Lord Albemarle 
went this evening to the welt fide, of the town to re- 
conoitre the ground there, and ſee in what manner at- 

tacks might be carried on with moſt advantage on 

that ſide, in caſe of occaſio. | 


my's fire ſtill continued againſt 


Auguſt 1. The ene | ontin 
the Moro. This evening Gen. Keppel determined to 
erect the remainder of the batteries to be erected up- 
on the cavannos; ſome by the firſt and third brigades, 
ng} forge by the ſailors, and to begin them to-morrow 
night. Ns * 

7 = This morning, before day, the enemy ſent down 
a 74 gun ſhip into the entrance, and moored her op- 

| polite to the Fuerza; ſhe directed her fire likewiſe a- 
gainſt the Moro. There were two howitzers run in- 
to the battery to fire at her, which incommoded her 
a good deal. The batteries mentioned yeſterday were 
begun this night by the two brigades. and ſailors; 

they conſiſted of thirty-five pieces of cannon. 
3. The former works in hand, and carried on with 
diligence, This morning the chief engineer was or- 
dered to the weſtward of the town, to reconnoure the 
ground, for attacking that {ide in caſe, of occaſion. 
This evening the enemy's ſhip oppoſite to the Fuerza, 
mentioned yeſterday, was removed by our howitzers, 

With a good deal of confuſion. | | 

, 4. The chief engineer reported to Lord Albemarle, 

that as the Moro was now in our poſſeſſion, there was 
to the weſtward of the town a very adyantageous at- 
tack to be formed againſt the polygons next the Punta, 
by the cover of a. bank running along ſhore from the 
Lazaro to Fort la Punta, ſuppoſing that fort ſilenced. 
ES ; - 25 9 
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That there was a road upon the bank which was, for 
a conliderable way, covered both from Fort la Punta 
and every part of the town; that the — was at pre- 
ſent ſtopped up by trees felled on each ſide, but 
might be eaſily cleared; but as attacks upon that 
ground would in ſome degree ſtand in the line of fire 
of our batteries upon the oppoſite ſide, it would be 
moſt adviſeable to delay them until theſe batteries 
had in ſome meaſure effected their deſign, and eſpe- 
cially as they might of themſelves, Perkepe, anſwer 
the end without farther trouble. 

5. The works and batteries on the Moro fide i in 
hand as before, and ſome of the platforms begun to 
be laid. It was now difficult to get materials for this 


purpoſe, thoſe from England and Martinico being 


expended ; but by the Admiral's aſſiſtance the mate- 


rials were got. Lord Albemarle took up his head- 


quarters this evening on the welt ide. 

6. The works in hand as yeſterday ; and being 
conſiderably advanced, and the men much fatizued, 
there was none allowed for this night. There were 
thirty carpenters from the provincial troops, lately 
arrived, now employed to aſſiſt in making platforms. 
There was a command of engineers, and a proportion 
of entrenching tools ordered to the welt road, the for- 
mer to go as ſoon as the batteries and works on the 
eaſt {ide ſhould be ready, and the tools to be ſhipped 
immediately. The chief engineer was ordered to re- 
pair to that ſide, and there remain. 

7. The former works upon the eaſt ſide were go- 
ing on, and faſcine· parties ordered to work on the 
weſt ſide. 

8. The former works in hand on the eaſt ſide; but 
faſcine-making was retarded conſiderably on the welt 
ſide for want of tools. This afternoon the ſhip arri- 
ved on the weſt ſide with the intrenching tools, but 
the ſhip's crew being very ſickly, there vor = 

anded 
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landed. In the evening Lord Albemarle went hit: 
ſelf to reconnoĩtre the road and ground between the 
Lazaro and the Punta, and ordered ſome poſts to be 
taken up farther advance. 

9. The intrenching tools were landed this day, 
by the aſſiſtance of the men of war, in the after- 
noon. The enemy having diſcovered our reconnoi- 
tring towards the Punta for ſome days paſt, fet ſome 
55 A near the road on fire, to prevent their being a 
ſhelter for us. In the evening there was a party of 
200 men ordered to make a redoubt upon the road to 
the Punta, with a covering party of the ſame number. 
The place intended for the redoubt, which was partly 
upon the road, being much incumbered, as mention- 
ed before, all they could do was to clear off the trees, 
and form an abates in the front and flanks for preſent 
. cb Ta [ers e 

10. At day-break this morning the enemy having 
diſcovered the covering party, and ſuſpecting our ha- 
ving been at work, began to cannonade along the 
road pretty warmly, but with little execution. About 
ten in the morning, our batteries being ready to open 
on the eaſt ſide, and we to open ground on the weſt 
ſide, Lord Albemarle ſent a flag of truce by an aid-de- 


.camp to acquaint the governor with the ruin that 


threatened the place, and ſummoned him to capitu- 
late. The governor, after keeping the flag from that 
time till between three and four in the afternoon, in 
the open fields, at ſome hundred yards diſtance from 
the works, ſent him back, and before he had got two 
thirds of the way, began to fire : we at the fame time 
ſaw many people leaving the town with loads; in the 
evening there was a party ſent to carry on the works 
as before. | | 

11. At day-break this morning all our batteries 
opened, conſiſting of forty-three pieces of cannon, 
and eight mortars. The advantage of poſition, as well 
| as 
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as ſuperior fire, became viſible very ſoon. Fort Punta 
was ſilenced between nine and ten. The north baſtion 
almoſt in about an hour afterwards ; but now and 
then fired a ſhot. Between one and two we diſcover- 
ed a great number of the enemy running off from the 
Punta, as if they had abandoned it, About two 
o'clock there were flags of truce hung out all round 
the garriſon, and on board the admiral's ſhip ; ſoon 
after, there arrived a flag of truce at our head quar- 
ters by Don Fort Major, his ſon, and an in- 
terpreter, which proved to be with propoſals for a 
capitulation. Sir George Pocock was then ſent for, 
and the buſineſs entered upon, as ſoon as he came. 
The works were ſtopt for this night, and the flag 
returned about dur. 

12. The truce continued. This day the flag was 
ſent in, and returned; and ſent in again in the even- 
ing. The works were ordered to be carried on as 
before, which gave room to expect that hoſtilities 
were to be renewed. in the morning; but the capitu- 
lation was ſettled before that time. 

-44 3- This day the capitulation was Ggned and ſeal- 
cd. The long ticae it took to be ſettled, is ſaid to be 
owing to an unreaſonable earneſtneſs in the enemy to 
fave their ſhipping, which they at length gave up. 
14. About ten this Dong. Gen. Keppel with 

men took poſſeſſion of Fort La Punta, and, 
about noon, of the Punta gate and Baſtion ; at both 
which places. there were Britiſh colours hoiſted, ha- 
ving been evacuated by the enemy. Brig. Howe 
kt poſſeſſian of the Jand-gate, with two battalions 
of grenadiers, much about the ſame time. by ny 
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Ariicls of ca falten agr upon between 5 ei, Hy 

8 cellencies Sir George 4 gh $3; the he Bath, and 

be Earl of. Albemarle, ſeet and army 
f bis Britannic 7440 on they on 47. — <9 ; and by hep 
Erxellencies the Marquis of Real Tranſporte, commander 
in chief of | the ſquadron of his Catholic Majeſty, and 
Don Juan de Prado, governor of the Harviannab, for or the 
9 of the tity and all its | dependencies, with. all 
. the © Mey lids i in the harbour.” | ; 
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togetq u Preliminary article. | e 
dort La Punta, and the land- gate ſhall be de- 
livered to his Britannic Majeſty's troops to· mor- 


row morning, the 17th of Auguth, at twelve o clock; 
at which time it is y 2 pected e following articles of 
capitulation ſhall be ſigned and ratified. - © © 


At. I. 1 Ff, conſiſting of the infantry, 


artillery-men, and dragoons, the different militia of 
the towns in b this iſland, "ſhall march out of the land- 


gate the 2oth inſtant, Forks royided in that time no relief 
arrives, ſo as to raiſe the fiege, with all the military 
honours, arms ſhouldered, . beating, colours fly- 
ing, fix field: pieces with twelye rounds each, and as 
many to each Toldiet'; and likewiſe the regiments ſhall 


take out with them their military cheſts. And the 


governor iſhall have ſix covered "wajgons,” which 'are 
not be examined upon any pretence, whatever. 

Art. I. The garriſon, conſiſting of the regular troops, 
the dragoons diſmounted, iet their horſes for 
his Britannic Majeſty's fervice), in conſideration of 
their vigorous and gallant defence of the Moro fort, 

and the Havannah, Thatl march out of the Punta gate 


with two pieces of cannon, and fix rounds for each 


gun, and the ſame number for each ſoldier, drums 
beating, colours flying, and all the honours of war. 
The military cheſt refuſed. The governor will be al- 


Towed-as many boats as are neceſſary to tranſport his 


baggage 
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baggage and effects on board the ſhip deſtined for him. 
The militia without the town, as well as thoſe within, 
to deliver up theit arms to his Britannic Majeſty's 
commiſſary who ſhall be appointed to receive them. 
Art. II. That the faid garriſon ſhall be allowed to 
take out of this city, all their effects, equipage, and 
money, and tranſport themſelves with it to another part 
of this iſland ; for which purpoſe ſhall be allowed 
and permitted to come freely into the ſaid city, all 
the beaſts of burden, and carts. And this article is 
to extend to and include all other officers belonging 
to his Majeſty employed in the adminiſtration . ju- 
ſtice, intendant of marines, commiſſary of war, and 
treaſurer- general, who are to have the choice of going 
out of the city. WE | 
Art. II. The officers of the above garriſon will be 
allowed to carry with them all their private effects and 
money, on board the ſhips which will be provided at 
the expenſe of his Britannic Majeity, to tranſport the 
garriſon to the neareit port of Old Spain. The in- 
tendant of marine, the commiſſary of war, and thoſe 
employed in the management of his Catholic Majeſty's 
revenues, as ſoon as they have delivered over their 
accounts, ſhall have liberty to lgave the iſland if they 
deſire ir. s : 
Art. III. That the marines, and the ſhips crews in 
this harbour, who have ſerved on ſhore, ſhall obtain, 
on their going out, the fame honour as the garriſon 
of the city; and ſhall proceed with thoſe honours on 
board the faid ſhips, that they may, together with 
their commander in chief, Don Gutierres de Hivia, 
Marquis del Real Tranſporte, and commander-gene- 
ral of his Catholic Majeſty's naval forces in America, 
fail in their ſaid ſhips, as ſoon as the port is open, 
with all their effects and money, in order to proceed 
to ſome other port belonging to the dominion of 


3Q Spain ; 
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Spain; in doing which, they will oblige themſelves, 


that, during their navigation to their deſigned port, 
they ſhall not attack any ſquadron or fwale ſhip 
belonging to his Britannic Majeſty or his allies, nor 
merchant-veſſels belonging to his ſubjects; and like- 
wiſe they are not to be attacked by any ſquadron or 
fingle ſhip belonging to his Britannic Majeſty, nor 
any of his allies, Likewiſe liberty ſhall be given to 
go on board the ſaid ſhips the aforementioned troops, 
and ſhips crews, with their officers, and others be- 
longing to them, together with the effects and mo- 
nies that are in the city, belonging to his Catholic 
Majeſty, with the equipages, and effects in ſpecie of 
gold or ſilver belonging to the ſaid Marquis, and 
others employed in the different marine offices; grant- 
ing them likewiſe every thing that ſhould be neceſſa- 
ry to protect them and their is, as well as in the 
fitting them out, from his Catholic Majeſty's ſtores ; 
and whateyer more ſhould be wanted, at the current 
prices of the country. 

Art. III. The Marquis del Real Tranſporte, with 
his officers, ſailors, and marines, as making part of 
the garriſon, ſhall be treated in every reſpect as the 
8 and regular troops. All ſhips in the har- 

ur of the Havannah, and all money and effeds 
whatever belonging to his Catholic Majeſty, ſhall be 
delivered up to ſuch perſons as ſhall be appointed by 
Sir Gforge Pocock, and the Earl of Albemarle, to 
receive them . 


, * 
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Albemarle, who ſhall keep poſſeſſion of all till both 
ſovereigns come to another determination. 

Art. IV. All the artillery, and all kinds of arms, 
ammunition, and naval ſtores, without reſerve, ſhall 
be delivered up to ſuch perſons as ſhall be appointed 
to receive them by Sir George Pocock and the Earl of 
Albemarle. © fy | 

Art. V. That as by mere accident were reſiding in 
this city, his Excellency the Count de Superunda, 
heutenanc-general of his Catholic Majeſty's forces, 
and late viceroy of Peru, and Don Diego Tavares, 
major- general of his Majeſty's forces, and late gover- 
nor of Carthagena, both here in their return to Spain! 
theſe gentlemen and theit families ſhall be compre- 
hended in this capitulation, allowing them to poſſeſs 
their equipages, and other effects belonging to them, 
and to grant them veſſels to tranſport them to Spain. 

Art. V. The Ggunt Superunda, lieurenant-getieral 
of his Catholic "Majeſty's forces, and late viceroy of 
the kingdom of Peru, and Don Diego Tavares, 
knight of the order of St James, major-general, and 
late governor” of Carthagena, ſhall be conveyed ts Old 
Spain in the moſt commodious ſhips that can be pro- 


vided, ſuitable to the rank, dignity, and charactet t 


thoſe noble perſons, with all their effects, money, and 
attendants, at ſuch time as may be moſt. convenient 
for themſelves. Warner 

Art. VI. That the Catholic apoſtolic. Roman reli- 
gion ſhall be maintained and preferved in the fame 


manner and form as it has hitherto been, in all the. 
dominions belonging to his Catholic Majeſty, without 


putting the leaſt reftraint to any of their public wor- 
ſhips, which actually are the rites of the church, and 
practiſed in and out of their temples, to which, as well 
as the ſolemn days celebrated therem, there ſhall he 
the due regard they have hitherto had; and that the 
ecclefiaſtical body, the convents, monaſteries, K6Ipitals, 
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and the different orders, univerſities, and colleges; 
ſhall remain in the full enjoyment, of their rights, to- 
gether with their effects and rents, moveables, or te- 
nements, in the ſame manner as they have hitherto 
J 5 
W EIS 4 2::5554 
Art. VII. That the biſhop of Cuba is to enjoy all 
the rights, privileges, and prerogatives, that as ſuch 


em 


belong to him, for the direction and ſpiritual inſtruc- 


tions to thoſe of the ſame Catholic religion, with the 
nomination of curates, and other eccleſiaſtical mini- 
ſters, With the annexed juriſdiction over them, as he 
has had hitherto, with the freedom to receive all the 
rents and revenues within his biſhopric: which pri- 
vileges ſhall extend likewiſe to all other 9 
in thoſe ſhares belonging to them. 
Art, VII. Granted with a reſerve, that in the ap- 
i. \ AS, 64 13 INS > | ba k : 
pointment of prięſts, and other eccleſiaſtical officers, 
iz wall be wigh the conſent and appfobation of his 
Britapnic Majeſty's gowefno r. 
Art. VIII. That within the monaſteries of religious 


men add women, ſhall be obſerved and kept the ſame | 


Interior government as hitherto, under ſubordination 
to their real ſuperiors, agreeable. to the eſtabliſhment 
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of their. particular inſtitutes, without any novelty or 
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Att. VIII. Granted, | 


monjes in this city belonging to his Catholic Majeſty, 
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ſels, and for which/purpoſe, and receiving, and keep- 
ing, and curing the ſame, ſhall be kept, and poſſeſſ- 
ed the warehouſes, with all other buildings which are 
deſtined for that purpoſe; and likewiſr ſhall be alow- 
ed and maintained here, all ſuch officers as thould- -be 
neceſſary to manage the ſam. „ Diff 
Art. IX. Refuſed. bonn y e 
Art. X. That in conſideration that this port is > fitu- 
ated by nature, for the relief ot thoſe who navigate 
in thoſe parts of Spaniſn and Britiſn America, that 
this port ſhall be — and allowed: to be neutrat 
to the ſubjects of his Catholic Majeſty, whoiare-to:be 
admitted 8 and out freely, to take in ſuch refreſh- 
ments as they may be in — of, as well as repairing 
their veſſels, paying the current prices for every thing, 
and that they are not to be inſulted or interrupted in 
their navigation by any veſſels belonging to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, or his ſubjects or athes, from the 
Capes. Catoche on the conſt of Campeche; and that of 
St Antonio to the weſtward = this Rand nor from 
the Tortuga bank to this port; and From here: till 
they get into the latitude of 3 — norch, till 1 . 
Majeſties agree to the ata. | 25710! 
Art. X. Refuſed. -- b 
Art. XI. That all the inhabitants; „ 
Creols in this city ſhall be left in the free poſſeſſion 
and management of all their offices and employments, 
which they have by purchaſe, as well as of their e- 
ſtates, and all other effects, moveables, or tenements 
of any quality or kind whatever, without being obli- 
ged to account on any other terms than thoſe on 
which they did to his Catholic Majeſty. 
Art. XI. Granted. And they mal be e to 


continue in their otices of property as long as ny 
conduct themſelves properly. 


Art. XII. That the ſaid offices ſhall preſerve? and 
keep the . and privileges which they have hitherto 
enjoyed, 

. 


£ 
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enjoyed, and they-ſhall be governed in his Britannic 
Majeſty's name;-under the fame laws and adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and under ſuch conditions as they have 
done hitherto in the dominions of Spain, in every 
particular, appointing their judges and officers of ju- 
ſtice agreeable to their uſual cuſtom; 1 | 
Art. XII. Granted. «200 NI 
Art. XIII. That to any of the aforeſaid inhabitants 
of this city wh ſhould not chuſe to ſtay, it ſhall be 
rmiĩtted them to take out their property and riches 
in ſuch ſpecie as ſhould be moſt convenient to them, 
and to diſpoſe of theit eſtates, or to leave them under 
the adminiſtration of others, and to tranſport them- 
ſelves with them, to ſuch of his Catholic Majeſty's 
dominions as they ſhould chuſe, granting them four 
years to execute tlie ſame, and veſſels to tranſport 
them, either upon purchaſe or on freight, with the ne- 
ceſſary paſſports, and authority to bear arms againſt 
the Moors and Turks, upon this expreſs condition, 
that they ſhall not uſe them againſt his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's: ſubjects,” or his allies, who are not to infult 
then, nor abandon them; and that this and the two 
foregoing articles, are to comprehend and admit to be 
included all his Catholic Majeſty's miniſters and offi- 
cers, as well civil, marine, and military, who are mar- 
ried and eſtabliſtied with families and eſtates in this 
city, in order that they may obtain the ſame privileges 
as the. other inhabitanrs. t. 
Art. XIII. The inhabitants will be allowed to diſ- 
poſe of, and remove their effects to any part of the 
King of Spain's dominions in veſſels at their own ex- 
penſe, for which they will have proper paſſports. It 
is underſtood, that ſuch officers as have property in 
this iſland ſhall have the ſame indulgence allowed the 
reſt of the inhabitants. Q P00 dad. 
Art. XIV. That to theſe people no ill conſequence 
ſhall ariſe on account of having taken up arms, owing 
| . | to 
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to their fidelity, and their being inliſted in the militia 
on account of the neceſſity of war; neither ſhall 
the Engliſh troops be permitted to plunder ; but, on 
the contrary, they ſhall completely enjoy their rights 
and prerogatiyes as other ſubjects of his Britannic 
Majeſty, allowing them to return, without the leaſt 
hinderance or impediment, from the country into the 
city, with all their families, equipages, and effects, as 
they went out of the city on account of this invaſion, 
and who are to be comprehended in the preſent arti- 
cles; and that neither of them ſhall be incommoded 
with having troops quartered. in their houſes, but that 
they ſhall be lodged in particular quarters, as it has 
been practiſed during the Spaniſh government. . | 

Art. XIV. Granted. Except that in caſes of ne- 
ceſſity, quartering the troops mult be left to the di- 
rection of the governor, - All the King's ſlaves are to 
be delivered up to the perſons who will be appointed 
ro receive them. | by 

Art. XV. That the effects detained in this city be- 
longing to the merchants at Cadiz, which have arri- 
ved here in the different regifter-ſhips, and in which 
are intereſted all the European nations, a ſufficient 
paſſport ſhall be granted to the ſupercargoes thereof, 
that they may freely remit the ſame with the regiſter- 
ſhips, without running the riſk of being inſulted in 
their paſſage. 

Art. XV. Refuſed, ; 

Art. XVI. That thoſe civil, or other officers, who 
have had charge of the management of the admini- 
ſtration and diſtribution of the royal treaſure, or any 
other affair of a peculiar nature, from his Catholic 
Majeſty, they are to be left with the free uſe of all 
thoſe papers which concern the diſcharge of their 
duty, with free liberty to remit or to carry them to 
Spain for that purpoſe ; and the ſame ſhall be _ 

ood 
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ſtood : with the managers of che royal company eſta- 
bliſned in this city. 

Art. XVI. All public papers to be delivered to the 
ſecretaries of the Admiral and General for inſpection, 
which will be returned to his Catholic Majeſty's offi- 


cers, if not found neceflary for the government of 
the iſland. | 


Art. XVII. That the public records are to remain 
in cuſtody of thoſe officers who poſſeſs them, without 
permitting any of the papers to be taken away, for 
fear of their being miſlaid, as it may be productive 
of 'great prejudice, not only to the public, but alſo ta 
many private people. 

Art. XVII. Anfwered in the foregoing article. 

Art. XVIII. That the officers and ſoldiers who are 
ſick in the ofpital, ſhall be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the garriſon, and after their recovery they ſhall 
be granted horſes or veſſels to tranſport themſelves 
where the reſt of the garriſon goes, with every thing 
neceſſary for their ſecurity and ſubſiſtence during 
their voyage; and before which they ſhall be provi- 
ded with ſuch proviſions and medicines as ſhall be de- 
manded by the hoſpital-keepers, and ſurgeons thereof; 
and all others under them, who are included in this 
capitulation, are to ſtay or go as they ſhall prefer. 

Art. XVIII. Granted. The Governor leaving pro- 
per commiſſaries to furniſh-them with proviſions, ſur- 
geons, medicines, and neceſſaries, at the expenſe of 
his Catholic Majeſty while they remain in the hoſpital. 

Art. XIX. That all the priſoners made on both 
ſides ſince the 6th of June, when the Engliſh ſquadron 
appeared before this harbour, ſhall be returned reci- 
procally, and without any ranſom, within the term of 
two months, for thoſe who were ſent. away from the 
city to other towns in this iſland, which was done for 
want of proper places of ſecurity here, or before, if 
they. can arrive. 

Art. XIX. 
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Art. XIX. This article-cannot be concluded upon, 
till the Britiſh priſoners are delivered up. 

Art. XX. That as ſoon as the articles of this capi- 
tulation are agreed upon, and hoſtages given on each 
ſide for the performance thereof, the land- gate {hall 
be delivered into the poſſeſſion of his Britannic Maje- 
ſty's troops, that they may poſt a guard there; and the 
garriſon ſhall have one themſelves, until the place is 
evacuated, when his Excellency the Earl of Albemarle 
will be pleaſed to ſend ſome ſoldiers-as a ſafeguard to 
the churches, convents, and treaſuries, and all other 
places of. conſequence. 

Art. XX. The number of ſafeguards: required for 
the ſecurity of the churches, convents, and other 
places, ſhall be granted. Ihe reſt of the article is 
anſwered in the preliminary article. 

Art. XX1. That it ſhall be allowed to the governor 
and commander in chief of this ſquadron, to diſpatch 
a packet-hoat with advice to his Catholic Majeſty, as 
well as to.other people who have a right to the ſame 
advice, to which veſſel there ſhall be granted a ſafe 
and ſecure paſſport for the voyage. 

Art. XXI. As the troops are to be ſent to Old ei, 

a packet is unneceſſary. 

Art. XXII. That the troops of the Punta caſtle 
ſhall have the ſame == levy as the garriſon of the 
town, and that they ſhall march out by. one of the 
moſt practicable breaches. 

Art. XXII. Granted. 

Art. XXIII. That the capitulation is to be under- 
ſtood literally, and without any interpretation, on any 
pretext whatever, of making repriſals, on account of 
not having complied with he foregoing articles. 

Art. XXIII. Granted. 

ALBEMARLE. G. Pocock. 
El 8 del REAL TrRANSPORTE. 
Juax Ds PRADO. 
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1 Admirally-office, Sept. 8. 1762. 
Copy of a letter from Sir George Pocock to Mr Clevland, 
. \ ſecretary to the admiralty, dated on board the Namure, 
| Ws Chorera. river, the N of - Tah 1762. 
S1 R, 5 on 
Greeable to my intentions anified to you by my 
letter, dated 26th May, by the Barbadoes ſloop, 
(a copy of which is incloſed), 1 bore away: with the 
fleet the next afternoon, having the day before ſent 
the Bonetta floop, Capt. Holmes, with a Providence 
pilot on board him, to direct the veſſels to their pro- 
per ſtations on the Cuba ſide, and Bahama banks, that 
we might be guided by their ſignals in our paſſage: 
Luckily the — day ds Richmond joined us. She 
had been down the Old Streights to Cayo Sal; and 
Capt. Elphinſton had been very diligent and careful 
in his remarks going through and returning back, ha- 
ving taken ſketches of the land and cayos on both 
ſides. He kept ahead of the fleet, and led us through 
very well. We paſſed the narroweſt part in the night 
between Cape Lobos and Cayo Comfito, keeping good 
| fire-lights on each cayo for our directions; and found 
Lord Anſon's Spaniſh chart of the Old Streights a 
very juſt one. The Providence pilot, who 'was on 
board the Bonetta ſloop, placed the Trent, Capt. 
r. at the firſt ſtation on the Cuba ſide, forty- 
ive leagues to the eaſtward of where ſhe ought to 
have been. This occaſioned ſome of the others never 
to find the cayos, where they were ſent to lie on; but 
nao ill conſequence attended it, though we find the 
pilots in general ignorant of the paſſage. 
On the '2d in the morning, the Alarm and Echo 
being ordered ahead to lie on the Cayo Sal bank, the 
former made the ſignal for ſeeing five ſail in the north- 
weſt quarter. They both chaſed, with other ſhips; and, 
about two in the afternoon, Capr. Alms in the Alarm 
came up with and engaged the Thetis, a Spaniſh tri- 


gate 
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gate of 22 guns and 180 men, and the Phcenix ſtore- 
ſhip, armed: for war, of 18 guns and 75 men; and in 
three quarters of an hour both ſtruck to her. The 
Thetis had ten men killed, and fourteen wounded ; 
the Alarm had ſeven men killed, and ten wounded. 
A brigantine and two ſchooners were at firſt in com- 
pany with them; one of the latter eſcaped. They were 
bound to Sagoa, 1n the Streights, for timber for the 
uſe of the ſhips at the Havannah, from whence they 
had failed twelve days before. During all the paſſage 
through the Old Streights of Bahama, we had fine 
weather, and little current; and, on the 5th in the 
evening, got clear through, and ſaw the Metances. 
On the 6th in the morning brought to, about five 
leagues to the eaſtward of the Havannah, to iſſue out 
directions to the captains of the fleet and maſters of 
the tranſports with regard to landing the army; and 
having appointed the Hon. Commodore Keppel to 
conduct that part of the ſervice, leaving with him ſix 
ſhips of the hne and ſome frigates, and having man- 
ned the flat- bottomed boats from the fleet, I bore a- 
way at two o'clock in the afternoon, with thirteen 
ſhips of the line, two frigates, the bomb - veſſels, and 
thirty-ſix fail of victuallers and ſtoreſhips, and run 
down off the harbour, where I ſaw twelve Spaniſh 
ſhips of the line, and ſeveral merchant-ſhips. | 
Next morning | imbarked the marines in the boats, 
and made a feint of landing about four miles to the 
weſtward of the Havannah. About the ſame time the 
Earl of Albemarle landed with the whole army without 
oppoſition, between the rivers Boca-Nao and Coxe- 
mar, about ſix miles to the eaſtward of the Moro: but 
there appearing a body of men near the ſhore, Mr 
Keppel ordered the Mercury and Bonetta ſloop in 
ſhore. to ſcour the beach and woods; and a more cen- 
ſiderable body ot men appearing afterwards, as it they 
intended to oppoſe the Earl of Albemarle in paſſing 
3 R 2 Coxemar 
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Coxemar river, the Commodore ordered Capt. Hervey 
in the Dragon to run in, and batter the caſtle; which, 
in a ſhort time, he ſilenced; and the army paſſed over 
unnioleſ tec. N or} 
The 8th, I ſent two frigates in ſhore, to ſound from 
as near the Punta fort as they could down along the 
weſt ſnore. They found anchoring- ground for three 
leagues down the coaſt, from twenty to five fathom 
water, and eaſy landing for any number of men. This 
afternoon the enemy ſunk one of their large ſhips of 
war in the entrance of the harbour, and another early 
next morning. The Earl of Albemarle having ac- 
quainted me, that the cavannos (or hill above the 
Moro) would be ſoon attacked; and, to facilitate the 
meaſure, deſited me to make a diverſion on this fide. 
Accordingly, the 10th in the evening, I ordered Capt. 
Knight in the Belleifte to go and barter the caſtle of 
Chorera, and ſent the Cerberus, Mercury, Bonetta, 
and Lurcher with her, to keep firing in the woods in 
the night, and imbarked all the marines in the boats. 
The next forenoon the enemy quitted the fort, and 
at one o'clock Col. Carleton (quartermaſter- general) 
attacked the cavannos, and ſoon made the enemy re- 
treat down the hill, with little loſs on our ſide. | or- 
dered the three bomb-veſlels to anchor this night, to 
throw ſhells into the town; which they accordingly 
performed, under cover of the Edgar, Stirling-caſtle, 
and Echo. e | 

On the 12th a third ſhip being ſunk in the entrance 
of the harbour's mouth, which entirely blocked ir up, 
I ordered four ſhips of the line to continue cruiſing 
in the offing, and anchored with the reſt off Chorera 
river, about four miles from the Havannah, which 
afords us plenty of good water and wood. 

Having found it neceſſary to order 800 marines to 
be formed into two battalions, commanded by the 
Majors Campbell and Collins, Lord Albemarle ſigni- 
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fied his requeſt they might be landed, and incamped 
on this ſide : at the ſame time his Lordſhip ordered a 
detachment of 1200 men over, under the command 
of Col. Howe. Accordingly they were landed the 
5th, and have proved very ſerviceable. N 
Commodore Keppel remains on the eaſt ſide, at an- 
chor off Coxemar river, with ſuch ſhips of war and 
tranſports as we find neceſſary; wliere he conſtantly 
keeps a number of ſeamen on ſhore, which the Earl 
of Albemarle thinks it neceſſary, to aſſiſt the army in 
landing their cannon and ordnance-ſtores of all kinds, 
or manning batteries, making faſcines, and ſupplying 
the army with water from this ſide, there being no 
water nor wells on the cavannos, as the weather has 
been for the greateſt part very dry. We have landed 
cannon that have been deſired, of different calibres, 
from the ſhips of war, two mortars from the Thun- 
der- bomb on the eaſt ſide, and two from the Grenado 
on this fide, with old cables made up for erecting de- 
fences, and old canvas for making ſand- bags, with 
ammunition, and every other aſſiſtance in our power; 
and the utmoſt cordiality and harmony ſubſiſts be- 
tween the two corps. | 
On the 20th the bomb-batteries began to play a- 
gainſt the Moro; but the want of earth retarded our 
batteries of cannon from being ready till the 1ſt of 
this month, when it was thought three large ſhips 
would prove ſerviceable to be placed againſt the 
north-eaſt part of the Moro. I therefore ordered for 
that ſervice the Dragon, Marlborough, and Cam- 
bridge, Capt. Hervey having readily offered to com- 
mand the attack, and made very judicious diſpoſitions 
in placing the three ſhips, The Stirling-caſtle was 
ordered to lead until the firit ſhip: was properly 
placed, and then to have made fail off: but Capt. 
Campbell not having performed that ſervice agreeable 
to the orders he received from Capt. Hervey, he has 
N complained 
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domplained of him, and deſired his conduct may 
| be inquired into; which, ſhall be done as ſoon as the 
prodentiaBars will permit. 
As the ſhips were to move from the und wheto 
Mr Keppel is 4” ET (who, 1n juſtice to him, I am 
glad to ſay,” executes the duty intruſted to him with 
an activity, judgment, and diligence no one man can 
ſurpaſs), I directed him to ſuperintend the attack, and 
give Capt. Hervey his orders to proceed when he ſaw 
it convenient. Accordingly the ſhips were ordered to 
weigh the evening of the zoth of June, and next 
morning went down, (Capt. Hervey having the ſignal 
out for the line). The Cambridge, Dragon, and Marl- 
borough were placed as well and as near as their ſta- 
tions would admit of, againſt a fortreſs ſo high as the 
Moro, with an intention to diſmount the guns, as 
well as beat down the wall. They began to cannon- 
ade about eight o clock; and after keeping a conſtant 
fire until two in the afternoon, the Cambridge was ſo 
much damaged in her hull, maſts, yards, fails, and rig- 
ging, with the Joſs of many men killed and wounded, 
that it was thought proper to order her off; and has 
after the Dragon, which had likewiſe ſuffered in loſs 
of men, and damage in her hull; and it being found 
that the Marlborough, Capt. Burner, could be of no 
longer ſervice,” ſhe was ordered off likewiſe. The 


number of the killed and wounded is as follows, 
to wit, 


Killed. Wounded. 
Dragon— 16 — 37 
Cambridge 24 — 95 

Marlborough — 2 258 


The ” 55 on the water's failing, had touched a- 
ground, and was forced to ſtave her water-caſks to 
lighten her; but has received no damage as can be 
perceiv ed from it. The * behaved becoming 

| gallant 
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galtant officers, as they expreſſed great ſatisfaction 

in the behaviour of the officers and men under their 

command. And we have to regret the loſs of Capt. 

Gooſtrey, who, though ſoon Killed after the Cam- 
bridge brought up, carried her down with the great- 
eſt calmneſs and ſpirit. Capt. Lindſay of the Trent 
ſupplied his place during the remainder of the action, 
and approved himſelf a brave man. I offered him 
the command of that ſhip, or of the Temple, or De- 

. vonſhire, the former being vacant by the death of 
Capt. Legge, and the latter by Capt. Marſhall's going 
into the Cambridge. D pI 

The Earl of Albemarle ſignified to me the ſhips 
had done incomparably well, having-drawn much fire 
from our batteries, by which means they had an op- 
portunity of diſmounting ſome of the Moro's guns 
which played againſt them. HOSTING at 


+ 4 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 8. Since the receipt of the a- 
bove letter, laſt night Capt Urry, of his Majeſty's 
ſloop Viper, is arrived in town, who left the Havannah 
the 18th of July, and reports, that the guns of the 
Moro caſtle on the ſide towards the land were all ſi- 
lenced, only one being left mounted on that ſide, and 
the fire had ceaſed for two days before; and it Was in- 
tended to ftorm the place that night, or the night fol · 
lowing, for which purpoſe all the bags of cotton were 
taken out of the Jamaica fleet coming home, in order 
to fill up the ditch. Een ray ge ons 
That he did not hear of the death of any officer 
of rank in the ſea or land ſervice, except Captain 
Gooſtrey. 10. . : „ N 1 7 | 
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Copy of 4 Vetter From „le Earl: of Albemarle tothe Earl 


13 Egremont, dated beadquarters near 'the Huvamiah, 
e 21. 16. 0a + 4 9 Pt 4 Düstere 
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Have the Jodi of Ne your. Lordſhip, that 
1 the town of the Havannah, with alt its dependen- 
cies, and the men of war in the harbour, — 
to his Majeſty's. arms by e on the I 131 
„ Jpftant.” 54 val THE fy nar 1 „t 5 

Incloſed is a copy of the cdpirulation, yarious re- 
turns, and the chief engineer's continuation. of, the 
Journal of the Liege of the Moro fort, which was ta- 
Ken, by ſtorm the goth of laſt month, ſo much to 
the honour and credit of his Majeſty's troops, and to 
Maz.-Gen.: Keppel, who commanded the attack, that 
I ſhould do them injuſtice if I did not mention them 
in . wer manner to your — Our mines 


W 


„ 


ſtandard G upon the baſtion. +... Tp rn 

I did not ſend a particular expreſs wi ith this. good 
news to your Lordſhip, becauſe. Lfiatrergd M7" that 

what has happened would ſoon be the conſequency of 
our ſucceſs at Fort Moro. 

On the 11th, in the morning, by A fignal, from 
the fort, we opened. our batteries againſt the town, 
and Punta fort. The guns and mortars were ſo well 
ſerved by the artillery and ſailors, and their effect ſo 
great, that, in leſs than ſix hours, all the guns in the 
fort and north baſtion were ſilenced. The governor 
hung out the white flag, and «beat a parley; and at 
the ſame time ſent out an officer to ptopoſe a ceſſation 


of 
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of arms for twenty-four hours, in order to prepare 
the articles of capitulation. 

1 ſent on board the Namur to the admiral, to 1n- 
form him of the governor's propoſals. 

Sir George Pocock immediately came to my quar- 
ters, and we agreed to a ſuſpenſion of hoftilities to the 
13th at twelve o'clock. 

I ſummoned the governor on the roth. His anſwer 
was very civil and proper ; at the ſame time faid he 
would defend his town to the laſt extremity. 

The difficulties the officers and ſoldiers have met 
with, and the fatigues they have ſo cheerfully and re- 
ſolutely gone through, ſince the army firſt landed on 
this iſland, are not to be deſcribed. They deſerve 
from me the greateſt commendations; and 1 muſt in- 
treat your Lordſhip to take the firſt opportunity of 
informing his Majeſty, how much I think myſclf obli- 
ged to Lt-Gen. Ellior and the reſt of the — > of- 
ficers under my command; to every officer and ſol- 
dier in the army; and to che officers and ſailors of his 
Majeſty's fleet, for the zealous manner with which 
they have carried on the ſervice, and for the great 
aſſiſtance | have received from them. Happy we hall 
all think ourſelves, if our conduct meets with his Ma- 
jeſty's approbation, | 

Sir George Pocock and Com. Keppel have exerted 
themſelves in a moſt particular manner: and I may 
venture to fay that there never was a joint underta- 
king carried on with more harmony and zeal on both 
ſides, which greatly contributed to the ſucceſs of it. 

Capt. Nugent, one of my aid-de-camps, who has 
the honour of delivering you my diſpatches, can in- 
form your Lordſhip of any particulars you are pleaſed 
to learn from him. He has been very active, and 
preſent at every material affair that has happened 
ſince the landing of the troops. I muſt beg through 
your Lordſhip to recommend him to his Majeſty as a 


38 very 
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very deſerving young man. He carries with him the 
Spamtſh enſign taken at the Moro. OT TITTY. 
Col. Carleton, who has added as beigasien ſinks 
| Lord Rollo left the army, had the misfortune. of be- 
ing wounded: on the azad of July when, the 2 
wi 2 ſortie: he, is at n in a fu way of doing 
„in 1-7 * | 
\ think it al — * to Major aller who! is my 
eldeſt 1 to ſay, that I ſhould have ſent 
him to England, if I had not thought it would be 
more 3 to his Majeſty to receive the news by 
one of his own ſervants. | 
Tam, ir, 
00 | ALBEMARLE. 
Copy of a litter TO Sir George Pocbct to M. Clevland, 
dated off Chorera ri ver, near the Havannab, the 19th 
'of Auguſt 1762. 
ved Bed Bhs 
Deſi 12 ou will acquaint their Lordſhips, that it is 
ure: e greateſt pleaſure I now congratulate them 
on the great EE of his Majeſty's arms, in the re- 
duction. of the Havannah with all its dependencies... 
The Moro fort was taken by ſtorm the goth of laſt 
month, after a ſiege of twenty-nine days; during 
which time the enemy loſt above 1000 men, and a 
brave officer in Don en de Velaſco, captain of one 
of their men of war, and governor in the Moro, mor- 
tally wounded in defending the colours ſword-in-hand 
in the ſtorm : and on the 11th inſtant, the governor 
of the Havannah deſired to capitulate for, the town, 
which was granted, the articles agreed to, and ſigned, 
(a copy of which I incloſe), and we were put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Punta and land-gate the 14th. With 
this great and important acquiſition, to his Majeſty, 
have alſo fallen twelve large men of war of the line, 2s 
per lift, three of which were ſunk, with a W 's 
ip, 
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ſhip, in the entrance of the harbour; nine are fit for 
ſea, and two upon the ſtocks; a blow that T hope 
will prove the more capital to the enemy, as they re- 
ceive it ſo early in the war; and, I may venture to 
fay, will leave all their ſettlements, in this part of the 
world, expoſed to any attempts that may be thought 
proper to be made on them. But however trivial, 
with the poſſeſſion of the Havannah, it may appear, 
yet I cannot help mentioning the diſcovery and poſ- 
ſeſſing the harbour of Mariel, about ſeven leagues 
to the leeward of this, and which we had made our- 
ſelves maſters of, though the enemy had endeavour- 
ed to ruin it, by ſinking ſhips in the entrance; and 
we had lately ſent near 100 tranſports with ſome men 
of. war there, for ſecurity againſt the ſeaſon, in which 
we are already advanced, | % bogs” 
It will be as needleſs, as almoſt impoſſible, for me 
to expreſs or deſcribe that perfect harmony that has 
uninterruptedly ſubſiſted between the fleet and army, 
from our firſt ſetting out. Indeed it is doing injuſtice 
to both, to mention them as two corps, ſince each 
has endeavoured, with the moſt conſtant and cheerful 
emulation, to render it but one; uniting in the ſame 
principles of honour and 'glory for their king and 
country's ſervice. I am glad, on this occaſion, to do 
Juſtice to the diſtinguiſhed merit of Com. Keppel, 
who executed the ſervice, under his direction, on the 
Coxemar ſide, with the greateſt ſpirit, activity, and 
diligence; and I muſt repeat, that the zeal of his 
Majeſty's ſea officers and ſeamen exerted, in car- 
rying on the ſervices allotted to them, is highly to be 
commended. 211 
Iſhall now beg leave to refer their Lordſhips to Capt. 
Hervey for all further particulars, whom 1 ſend with 
this letter, and who has approved himſelf a brave 
and deſerving officer in this expedition; therefore 
1 | Ben. © A . 


_— 
4 
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think myſelf obliged to deſire their Lordſhips will re- 


| — him to his Majesty! Lam, Sir., 


an nd Tour moft on bent hambly Servant, 
eee —— 
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Return of the loßt 71 the Britiſh troops under TiC 
"Stuart, at the aſſault of Fort Moro, Jul, 30. 1762. 


Two lieutenants, 12 rank and file, killed; 1 Route 
aa. 4 ſerjeants, 23 rank and file, wounded. | 


State of the officers, . Arn and ſoldiers bes 


_ longing to the garriſon of the men which are to 
_ be ſent to Spain. 


Three colonels, 2 licutenant-colonels, 2 ſerjeant- 
majors, 4 aid- a 4 chaplains, 3 ſurgeons, 17 
captains, 36 ſubalterns, 38 ſerjeants, 29 drummers, 

778 ſoldiers. Total 936. 17 officers wives, 30 chil- 


hes: 7 ſoldiers wives, 3 children. Total 5 


N. B. The priſoners on board the men of war, and 


the ſick and wounded in the e are not included 
in this return. | 


Return of guns, mor: bars, 1 principa ” fores fab int {the 
Moro caftle, city of Havannah, and 1 Aug. 14. 
1762. 


Braſs ordnance. One 11 Seen 4 chirry- 
ſix pounders, 3 thirty-two pounders, 24 twenty-lix 
pounders, 1 twenty- four pounder, 3 twenty pounders, 


8 exghteen pounders, 14 lixicen pounders, 5 tifteen 


puunders, 
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pounders, 31 twelve pounders, 6 ten pounders, 3 eight 


pounders, 1 ſeven pounder, 4 ſix pounders, 3 flve 
pounders, 1 four and a half —— 3 four ppun- 
ders. Total braſs ordnance, 102. 

Tron ordnance. Two thirty-ſix pounders, 25 twenty- 
ſix pounders, 68 twenty-four pounders, 67 eighteen 


pounders, 47 ſixteen pounders, 16 twelve pounders, | 


6 eleven pounders, 18 eight pounders. Total iron 
ordnance, 249. 

Braſs mortars. One nine inch, 1 eight inch, 3 fie 
inch, 4 four and a half inches. 

Tron mortars. .. One thirteen inch, 1 twelve inch, 
Powder. Quintals, 5 537 
Muſtets of different calibres, —— ᷑ĩ— 4137 
Ditto cartridges filled, —— — 126000 


Hand. granadoes fixed, — — 30⁰ 

Miuſſtet ball. > wg — — 30 
Empty ſhells, of ſorts — — 460 

EKaund ſbot, 24 pounders, — — 75603 

18 ditto, — — 18613 

16 ditto, —— — - 5650 

12 ditto, —— — 1458 

8 ditto, 80 


Sam. CLEAvVELAND, - 
Lieutenant-colonel royal regiment of artillery. 


N. B. There are many articles of ſmall ſtores, the 
particulars of which at preſent cannot be aſcertained. 


Return of the killed, wounded, miſſnz, and dead of the | 


© Britiſh troops from their landing on the ifland f Cubs, 
June 7. to Aug. 13. 1762: 


Staff. Brig. Carleton, wounded. 


1/t reg. St Clair. Lieut. Cook and Aſhe, Killed 


Capt. Balfour, Lieut. Ruth, Enf, Keating, wounded: 
4th reg. Duroure's. Lieut. hone: ht wound. Enf. 


nn died. 
» reg. 
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gib _ Mbitmore s. Enſ. Wood, tilled: . Lt-Col, 
Thom, Capt. Suttie, Lieut. Surman, died. 
. 15th reg. Amberſt's. Lieut. Skene, ills, Capt. 

Tyrwhitt, Lieut. Winter, diet. 
Arth reg. ——— 4. Lieut. Marti, En MiGrich, 
wounded. n 
22d reg. Gag OS. Looms, Stannus, wounded, Capt. 

Schaak, 3 Burke, dick. 

27th reg. Warburtor's. Enf. nie billed. - Cape. 
Morris, wounded. Iit-Col. Gordon, did ating 4 

34th reg. Cavendiſh? s. Lieut. Johnfton, killed. 1 
Wyley, Enſ. Mortiboys, died. Lieut. Banks, dead of 
wounds. 

35th rep. Otway's. Licut. Widdriozzoa, killed. 
Lieut, Fitzgerald, Enſ. Chandler, wounded. | 

.40th reg. Armiger . Lieut. Reid, died. ; 

424 reg. firſt battalion. Ld F. Murray's. Maj. MN eil, 
Capt. M Donald, Lieut. Mill and Blair, 40 4 

Ditto, ſecond battalion. Capt. Menzies, Licut. Grant, 
Laſsby, Farquharſon, and Cunniſon, died. 

43d reg. Talbots. Capt. Spendlove, wounded. 

-48th reg. Web's. Capt. Crofton, Lieut. Atkinſon 
and Frazer, diet. 

56th reg. Keppel s. Lieut: White, Enſ. Ingram, died. 

- 60th reg. third battalion, Haviland's. Lieut. Sears, 
Enſ. Power, wounded. Enſ. 3 died. Enſ. 
Stewart, dead of wenunds. : 

72d reg. D. of Richmond's. Lieut. Bruce, woe 
Lieut. Bowers, Quartermaſter Was, died. Enſ. Brice, 
dead of wounds. 

77th reg. Montgomery's. Lieut. M Vicker, killed. 


2 Maj Mirrie, Lieut. Grant and M*Nabb, died. 


 _ goth reg. Grants. Lieut. Holroyd, killed. Lieut, 
Waſtel, wounded. Capt. Windus, Eaſ. Kelly, died. 
. 98th reg. Burton's, Enſ. Deade, wounded. Lieut. 
Burton, died. Lieut. Barber, dead of wounds, * 
— Capt. TB, Eni. Wonergh, wende 
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© Chorera river, the 16th of Auguſt 1762. 


N the 28th of July the Intrepide arrived, with eleven fail of 
tranſports, with troops from New York. They failed from 


; thence the 11th of June. The Cheſterfield and four tranſports run 
don Cayo Comtite, the entrance of the Bahama ſtreights on the Cu- 


ba fide, the 24th of July, an hour before day-hght, and were 


ſtranded, but loſt no ſeamen or ſoldiers. The Intrepide met the 


Richmond the day after, who was looking out for the convoy. 


Capt. Elphinſton returned with three tranſports which were clear- 
ed, in order to bring away the ſeamen and troops who were on 


more; and, to make all poſſible diſpatch, I ſent away the Echo, 


Ro days. :* 7 


Cygnet, and Thunder-bomb, to meet the Richmond, and take 
the men out of her; and ordered Capt. Elphinſton to take the 
Cygnet with him, and proceed up the Streights to meet the ſecond 
diviſion of tranſports. | | 
The 2d mftant, the Echo and bomb returned with the ſecond 


diviſion, conſiſting of eleven ſail of tranſports, which failed from 


New York the zoth of June. The Richmond, Lizard, Enter- 
priſe, Cygnet, and Porcupine floop, arrived the 8th, bringing 


with them all the ſeamen and ſoldiers from the ſhips that were 


wrecked. Capt. Banks informed me, that, on the 2 iſt of July, at 
three o'clock in the afternoqn, being near the paſſage between 
Maya Guanna and the North Caicos, he diſcavered two French 
ſkips of the line, three frigates, and fix ſail of brigantines and 


flovps ; that the men of war and frigates gave chace to the convoy; 
and that five of the tranſports were taken, with 350 regulars of An- 


fruther's regiment, and 150 provincial troops on board of them. 
All the reſt of the troops arrived and landed in perfect health. 

I haye thought it neceſſary to order the Sutherland and Dover to 
be fitted as flags of truce, taking out their lower tier of guns in or- 


dex to accommodate the late Spaniſh commodore, the governor of 


the Havannab, the viceroy of Peru, and the governor of Carthagena, 
to Old Spain, and then return to England, Tranſports are getting 
ready for the Spaniſh ſoldiers and ſailors, « Ne to the ferms of 
capitulation, which, I hope, we ſhall be able to diſpatch in a few 


I have not been able to collect an account of the killed and 


- . wounded ſeamen belonging to the different ſhips ſince the begin- 


ning of the ſiege, who were employed at the batteries on ſhore, but 


it mall go by the firſt opportunity. 
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